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In 1898 The Annals published its 
first article on the American Negro, a 
paper entitled “The Study of the 
Negro Problems,” by Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois. Although some twenty or 
more papers concerning the colored 
race in the United States were pub- 
lished during the following fifteen 
years, it was not until 1913 that a more 
pretentious effort was made to sum up 
Negro achievement under freedom in 
the September volume of that year on 
“The Negro’s Progress in Fifty Years.” 
Dr. Sadie T. Mossell’s analysis of “The 
Standard of Living Among One Hun- 
dred Negro Migrant Families in Phila- 
delphia” was published in 1921 as a 
special supplement to the November 
volume. 

Much has happened since 1913 to 
make it desirable that another volume 
be devoted to the relations between the 
colored and white races in the United 
States. In fact, since that time stu- 
dents of race as well as laymen have 
had to discard or even reverse many of 


their theories concerning “trends” 
and “solutions” of Negro develop- 
ment and “problems.” However 


faulty much of the recent intelligence 
testing has been, modern psychologists 
have compelled us to recognize a new 
approach to the study of potential 
racial ability. The sharp reversal of 
the movement of the center of colored 
population, from a southwesterly to a 
northeasterly direction, has upset Lord 
Bryce’s widely accepted theory that 
the Negro’s “problem” would solve 
itself through his automatic segrega- 
tion in the warmer Gulf states which 
were supposed to be better adapted to 
his tropical nature. Industrial changes 
and the checking of the entrance of 
unskilled immigrant labor gave the 
colored people of both sexes an oppor- 


a 
tunity to demonstrate their fitness for 
industrial occupations previously con- 
sidered by a majority of our population 
to be beyond their ability. Popular 
ideas about Negro health and the ulti- 
mate “extinction through degeneracy” 
of the race have suffered severe shocks 
in the light of improved medical 
science. The old theories concerning 
absorption through biological assimi- 
lation have been unable in their original 
form to withstand the tests of research. 

Ethical and moral standards are 
developing in rapid response to new 
conditions of life. The early cultural 
advances of the few are being surpassed 
by those of the many, some of whom 
have emerged from apparently hope- 
less backgrounds to high positions in 
art, literature, and music. An in- 
creasing race consciousness and even 
race pride have been both cause and 
effect of these changes. ‘The success- 
ful Negro in the professions is now a 
commonplace. In short, the changes 
of the past fifteen years are of such 
magnitude that a new accounting re- 
quires that old theories and attitudes 
be held up to the light of our newer 
knowledge. 

A complete accounting of a tenth of 
our population is of course impossible 
in one volume, necessarily limited in 
length. It is not even desirable. The 
flood of recent publications, many of 
which are reviewed or otherwise men- 
tioned in this issue, has made readily 
available for the research student 
our present knowledge concerning the 
American Negro. We are here trying 
to present not new facts hitherto un- 
published but rather a series of sur- 
veys of the most significant studies and 
information brought forth in the past 
few years. The up to date student of 
race will find little a these covers 
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that is entirely new to him. The gen- 
eral reader, however, should find much 
which will be of aid in forming his 
opinions concerning race relations and 
the paths toward interracial codpera- 
tion. 

The Academy is indebted to two 
young Negro artists for the frontis- 
piece and for the jacket design of this 
issue. Mr. J. L. Wells kindly con- 
sented to the use of his wood cut en- 
titled “A Lackawanna Steel Mill,” 
which appears as a frontispiece. 

Mr. Aaron Douglas created the de- 
sign in color which has been used on 
the paper jacket for the cloth bound 
volumes. It is significant that both 
men have chosen subjects symbolic 
of the more recent industrial contribu- 
tion of their race to American progress. 
While their works can not fairly be 
said to be typical of the artistic de- 
velopment of the American Negro, 
they nevertheless may aid in making 
real and vivid the attainments and 
potentialities of the modern Negro 
artist. It is to be regretted that it has 
been impossible to include examples of 
recent poetry, plays, and short stories 
by Negro authors. Those who may 
wish to learn at first hand what the 
American Negro has accomplished in 
the fields of art, literature and music 
will find an adequate selected bibli- 
ography accompanying Alain Locke’s 
article dealing with those subjects on 
pages 245-247. The Negro in the 
United States can not be understood 
unless we have some knowledge of the 
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distinctly cultural attainments of his 
leaders as well as of the cold economic 
and social statistics of the masses. 
At the suggestion of Miss 

Van Kleek the publication date of this 
issue, originally scheduled for early in 
1928, was postponed until November 
of the same year, in order to make 
possible cotperation in the project 
between the National Interracial Con- 
ference and the Academy. A special 
Advisory Editorial Committee made 
up of members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Interracial Relations of the 
Social Science Research Council was 
appointed and was of great assistance 
in planning the volume, securing con- 
tributors and in furnishing research 
materials for a number of articles. 
This committee consisted of Mr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Chairman, Miss 
Mary Van Kleek, Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson, Mr. F. O. Nichols, and Mr. 
Graham R. Taylor. All contributed 
materially to whatever success this 
volume may have. To Mr. Charles §. 
Johnson, however, must go the lion’s 
share of the credit, for he personally 
secured the codperation of ten or more 
contributors, furnished statistical ma- 
terial from his files for several, and was 
consistently generous with his time and 
advice, without which the special edi- 
tor would have been seriously handi- 
capped. To the helpful suggestions 
of Dr. Carl Kelsey must go a consider- 
able portion of the credit for this 


volume. 
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T has been a popular form of expe- 

riment lately to try to select ciga- 
rettes when blindfolded. The result 
has generally demonstrated that the 
popularity of various brands of ciga- 
rettes has been built on their labels 
rather than on their taste. This does 
not prove that there may not be dif- 
ferences in the tobacco, but the dif- 
ferences are not evident to the taste, 
which is considered to be the one thing 
that counts in such matters. 

In estimates of race much the same 
situation prevails. Qualities that we 
thought were inherently different are 
really not discoverable if we are blind- 
folded. To be sure, just as with the 
tobacco, there may be differences, but 
they are not the differences we have 
thought them to be. Every day it be- 
comes more difficult to tell what a race 
is. It is almost an hypothetical con- 
cept, of which something may be left 
after the characteristics which have 
generally been called racial are ex- 
plained, without the necessity of using 
race as an explanation. 

Such analyses of the problem are 
proceeding in many directions. The 
purpose of this paper is to study the 
label race in terms of class. Many of 
our concepts of race were lifted bodily 
from older notions of class which were 
thoroughly crystallized long before there 
was any popular notion of race in the 
present sense with which it is used. In 
other words, what we call the race prob- 
lem is, to a very large degree, the mere 
inheritance of vocabulary and attitudes 
which prevailed when class organiza- 
tion was the accepted order of society. 


— and Class Parallelism 


By Hersert MILLER 
Ohio State University 


ORGANIZATION 


The first race contacts did not attract 
attention to the fact of race as we now 
know it. Marco Polo, for example, 
was interested in the customs of the 
Chinese and apparently did not notice 
their race. 

Race theories did not develop until 
the relations between race groups raised 
class problems. Then rationalizations 
were made for the explanation and 
maintenance of the social system. Now 
that there is some debunking of class 
lines based on race, the protagonists of 
status are girding themselves much as 
the cigarette advertisers have reacted 
after recent blindfold experiments. 

There is nothing more disorganizing 
than the rearranging of status. Our 
habits and characters are formed in 
harmony with it. This is the reason it 
is so difficult for people to look calmly 
at the race question. It is not a sci- 
entific question, but rather a form of 
social organization,—not a theory, but 
a condition. 

Under a class system the criterion of 
membership is birth. It is an ines- 
capable condition which fixes status. 
Where there is no caste status an in- 
dividual may be born into any posi- 
tion, but he may leave it if he is able. 
Under a caste system it is as difficult to 
leave one’s status as it is to leave one’s 
race. 

The traditions of America grew out 
of a reaction against class domination, 
and the economic opportunities, almost 
to the present, have made it easy to es- 
cape from ideas of class. There may 
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now be a wide departure in fact from 
the early ideal, but there is still no 
better asset for a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States than 
to have been born poor. These tradi- 
tions make it difficult to see the actual 
conditions. 

In a class organization there is the 
assumption of superiority with rights 
and responsibilities on the one side, and 
the acceptance of inferiority with its 
duties and limitations on the other. 
To a large extent both sides make ad- 
justments without effort or awareness. 
Codes of conduct develop on both sides. 
When the wife of an American consul in 
central Europe was remonstrating with 
her cook, whose moral conduct was 
shocking, and tried to point a moral by 
referring to herself, the cook was sur- 
prised and said, “But you are Herr- 
shaften.” The servant class code was 
different from the gentleman’s code. 
It is just as much assumed that the 
Negro will have a different code. On 
the other hand, we have the assump- 
tion that gentlemen and white people 
are governed by their own standards. 

The argument for the maintenance 
of medieval classes called for an ex- 
planation of their origin by birth, and 
these arguments had been gaining mo- 
mentum as the movement for democ- 
racy began to emerge. Those who 
were trying to maintain the old order 
introduced the same kind of rational- 
ization that is now used by those who 
are trying to maintain race superiority, 
and, on the other side, those who were 
struggling for democracy countered 
with the same arguments as those who 
are striving for race equality. 

Abbé Sieyes says in his pamphlet 
inaugurating the French revolution, in 
reply to the claims of the other side: 
“Why not drive back into the forest all 
those families holding the absurd no- 
tion that they are descended from the 
conquering race and have, therefore, 
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inherited the privileges of — 
It seems to me that the nation thus 
purified will be able to take comfort 
in the thought that it henceforth con- 
sists exclusively of the descendants of 
the Gauls and the Romans.””' 


Criass SUPREMACY 


The crux of both class and race con- 
ditions is the notion of higherand lower, 
superior and inferior, and the body of 
justifications do not vary. My con- 
tention is that the class formulations 
were developed first, and merely ap- 
propriated when race consciousness in 
its modern form appeared. What we 
really mean by higher and lower races 
are higher and lower classes, and the 
only thing that race has to do with it 
is as an advertising label before which 
it is difficult to be blindfolded. The 
racial cult and the accompanying vo- 
cabulary have been built up for the pur- 
pose of maintaining class supremacy. 
As Hertz says, in Germany race the- 
ories “served as welcome weapons 
against democracy.” 

The very use of the term higher and 
lower race plunges us at once into the 
category of class. Whatever the basis 
of the determination of the level, we 
always find that one group is domi- 
nating the other, either by economic 
power, or by political or social prestige. 
When the system is once established 
the dominating group makes some 
claim to birth for justification. There 
is enough mystery and theological as- 
sociations about birth to raise it to the 
level of divine sanction. When the 
dominating group is put on the de- 
fensive, it calls on high heaven to prove 
its case. Each class in Europe that 
has lost its position of power has made 
its claim to divine approval for its con- 
tinuance in power. This is exactly 
what is now going on in the relation of 

1 Hertz, “ Race and Civilization,” Macmillan, 
1928, p. 5. 
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races. Where no question arises about 
the level of races, there is no race 
question. 

In the history of the races in America 
conditions have supported the idea of 
cass levels. We speak of the immi- 
grants as members of a different race, 
and at the same time consider them as 
belonging to a lower class. As a mat- 
ter of fact this is exactly what they have 
been. The immigrant has in each of 
his waves of arrival gone into the lowest 
economic level and been dominated and 
exploited so long as he has stayed at 
that level. When he has learned the 
language, and his children have ac- 
quired the manners of Americans, it 
has been possible under the democratic 
conditions of America for him to escape 
in some degree. 

The colored races, however, have 
found it more difficult to escape simply 
because people have not been blind- 
folded. The history of each of the 
races in America,—black, red, and yel- 
low, has made class attitudes normal 


and has contributed much to the dis- | 


cussion of race that has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. 

The Indian did not fit into any 
scheme of equality. The European 
whites who came here were troubled by 
the inconvenience he caused. His cul- 
ture was not thought worth considering 
and so he was driven outside the pale 
unless some way could be found to fit 
him into old world measures of aris- 
tocracy. Pocahontas, by being called 
a princess, became the acceptable an- 
cestor of hosts of Americans with a 
touch of bronze in their skins. The In- 
dian is actually a “lower” culture group 
in America, exploitable and negligible, 
though Council Rings, and children’s 
feather bordered clothes, along with 
heroic stories, indicate a tendency in 
the other direction, which, however, 
cannot effect much change until the 
Indian has actually become culturally 
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and economically comparable with the 
descendants of Europe. 

The Chinese and Japanese are like 
the European immigrants who were 
brought here to occupy lowly positions. 
They have actually done very lowly 
work. Most of the racial handicaps 
which Chinese and Japanese students 
suffer are due to the attitude towards 
Chinese laundrymen, and to what is 
known about the position of the Orien- 
tal on the Pacific Coast. The Ori- 
ental in America to a large degree 
represents a specific social class even 
within the yellow race. 

The Negro case is the most clean cut. 
His presence here is known to have re- 
sulted from his having been brought 
into the lowest possible social class, that 
of the slave. The habits and attitudes 
which were generated during the two 
centuries of slavery constitute a cul- 
ture complex in both races which does 
not need color for its explanation, 
but of which color is an inescapable 
sign. 

There is no difference between the 
way the southern Negro takes off his 
hat when the white man passes, and the 
way the east European peasant does his 
obeisance when a person of the upper 
class comes along. The Negro who is 
now speaking of “our group” rather 
than using the racial name, Negro, for- 
mally stimulates a consciousness of 
kind which increases the persistence of 
the attitudes, though he is feeling to- 
wards something more real. 


Crass OBJECTIONS 


Class categories have constantly 
been applied to the relations of whites 
and Negroes. The objection to inter- 
marriage is assumed to be a racial ob- 
jection, but it certainly is not a bio- 
logical objection, or there would not be 
so many people of mixed blood. It is 
merely a class objection, and strong as 
it is, it is no stronger than has pre- 
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vailed between clearly defined classes 
within the same race. Often we have 
cases of interracial marriages between 
the high born, and it does not cause 
more than a ripple of comment. When 
an American girl recently married a 
very rich Maharaja of India, even the 
fact that he already had several wives 
did not cause much disgust, and the 
fact of race was hardly mentioned. A 
number of East Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese scholars have married Cau- 
casian women without social disturb- 
ance. Racial intermarriages offend 
class organization and as the culture of 
the various races now stands this con- 
dition will prevail for some time. 

In their origin classes were quite 
generally the result of war. When a 
victory had been obtained the con- 
quered were enslaved or exploited. The 
attitudes that were developed out of 
this relation became very persistent. 
In 1912 I asked my guide, in Vienna, 
where the two hundred thousand Bo- 
hemians in the city lived. He did not 
know, but added hastily, trying to save 
me from losing caste by having asked 
such an unimportant question, “They 
are only the servant class, like your 
Negroes.” One time I called on Post- 
master General Burleson with a very 
eminent European, who said as we 
came out, “ Mr. Burleson talks just like 
a European landlord.” The lower 
class, to Mr. Burleson, were the Bo- 
hemians in his neighborhood in Texas. 
When I was a boy in Massachusetts, 
the region where the Irish lived was 
looked upon exactly as the Negro sec- 
tion is now regarded. 


Reactions or CLASSES AND Races 


Another aspect of the parallelism is 
the reactions of both the lower class 
and the lower race. Until something 
has aroused in them a consciousness of 
the possibility of change, both lower 
class and lower race acquiesce, and ad- 
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just themselves without questions; or 
they may turn to religion for comfort 
and merely accept the inscrutable ways 
of God. Later they both may turn to 
a materialistic socialism as a substitute 
for religion. While the ruling group 
undoubtedly has put over religious doc- 
trines as propaganda in its own behalf, 
the victims have themselves enlarged 
their own theology as a means of ration- 
alizing their hardships. This accounts 
for the exaggerated emphasis which the 
Jews have given to the claim to be 
“chosen peopie.” The Negro spir- 
ituals and folk stories also contain some 
of the same thing. It is compensation 
but at the same time it is not without 
an element of approval of things as they 
are. 

The real issue, however, begins when 
the class and the race are in incipient 
or open revolt. Psychological processes 
of both groups are the same. Both 
need to be aroused by appeals to group 
self-expression. ‘The types of agitators 
are the same in both cases; some are 
idealistic intellectuals, some are prac- 
tical politicians, and some are ranters. 
Both suffer from psychological dis- 
tortions which I have called oppression 
psychosis. The struggle for race equal- 
ity is scarcely begun but it has to con- 
tend with the same lethargy that the 
class movement has met. 

In socialism the two movements are 
merged. Although individual social- 
ists may have race prejudice, the so- 
cialist philosophy has been equally in- 
sistent on the breaking down of classes 
within races and between races. The 
races have not yet turned to socialism 
as much as the working classes have 
done, but the philosophers of the 
movement have identified the two 
causes, and their arguments have 
helped to show the intimate relation of 
the two groups. Socialism will un- 
doubtedly do more for both groups 
than religion will be able to do. 
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Another parallel is to be found in the 
attitude of liberals. The class move- 
ment has always had leaders who have 
come from the upper classes, and in the 
movement for race equality many of 
the leaders occupy the best places in 
the dominant race. There is a similar 
movement on the part of the churches. 
While the church in general may be 
conservative in matters of class or- 
ganization, out on the front fringe 
there are champions who codperate 
with those within the ranks. In the 
race situation we observe the same 
thing, so that both within and without 
the two groups there are people who 
are unwilling to accept status as they 
find it. 

The status of the intellectual and the 
artist is similar. This may be seen if 
we take the immigrant asaclass. It is 
difficult for the intellectual of either 


group to find a place where he will be 
appreciated. The gap between him- 
self and his own people is wide, so he 
leads a lonesome existence unless he 
happens to be an artist and then he has 
some vogue, but he is not taken com- 
pletely in. Paderewski may not be 
conscious of a lack of acceptance as 
Rowland Hayes is, but Paderewski 
turns to Poles, even ignorant ones, to 
find some of his satisfactions. The 
outstanding individual in either group 
is a disturber of complacency and plays 
an important part in the reorganiza- 
tion of relationships. 

The real identity of the two prob- 
lems makes interchangeable the press, 
the agitator, the youth, the preacher, 
the psychopath, the arguments, the 
defenses, and the pseudoscientists. 
Blindfolded, you could not tell 
ference. 
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N our present discussion of the rela- 

tions between the white and black 
races in the United States, we are facing 
‘an astonishing paradox. In the first 
place,\the increasingly, certain dictum 
of science is that there are no “races,” 
in any exact scientific sense; that no 
measurements of human beings, of 
bodily development, of head form, of 
color and hair, of psychological reac- 
tions, have succeeded in dividing m in- 
kind into different, recognizable groups: 
that so-called “pure” races seldom, if 
ever, exist and that all present man- 
kind, the world over, are “mix.d” so 
far as the so-called racial character- 
istics are concerned. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and in- 
deed, in the very face of them, we have 
serious discussions of race in the United 
States and of race relations; scientific 
investigations, based on race meas- 
urements; and widespread assumption 
among intelligent people that there are 
between certain large groups of men in- 
eradicable, and, for all practicable pur- 
poses, unchangeable racial differences; 
and that the limitations of race can, to 
some extent, be measured; and that the 
question of the relations between these 
groups is the greatest of social prob- 
lems. 

When, now, a nation of reasonable hu- 
man beings faces such a contradiction 
and paradox, the danger to their devel- 
opment and culture is great. The 
greatest danger lies not in the so-called 
“problems” of race, but rather in the 
integrity of national thinking and in the 
ethics of national conduct. Such a na- 
tion, if it persists in its logical contra- 
dictions, is bound to 4 
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evelop fools and ° 


hypocrites: fools, who in the ; presence 
of plain facts, cannot think straight; 
and hypocrites, who in the face of clear 
duty, refuse to do the right thing and 
yet pretend to do it. 


or Locic AND Eruics 


It is, of course, clear as to what most 
people mean by races and race prob- 
lems in the United States; they refer to 
national groups who are not of English 
descent; religious groups like Jews; 
“‘colored”’ people like the Japanese and 
Chinese; or, more especially, they have 
in mind the group of twelve million 
Americans who are descended from 
former Negro slaves. This group hasa 
certain historical unity, a large percent- 
age of common blood and the average 
level of their intelligence, efficiency and 
income, is below that of the average of 
the nation. But with this broad gen- 
eral unity, goes great diversity: these 
“Negroes” represent a wide intermix- 
ture of blood; they have produced 
individuals of unusual intelligence and 
efficiency, and they have accumulated 
large amounts of property. Neither 
their blood nor their condition con- 
stitute them a closed racial group, and 
yet we treat them as such, in flat 
contradiction of well-known facts and 
scientific proof. 

This paradox in the United States 
has given rise to a series of subtle reac- 
tions which we loosely denominate 
“race problems,” but which are in 
truth problems of logic and ethics. 
Take the matter of lynching: we have 
in the last forty-three years allowed 
mobs to murder over 4,000 persons 
_ accused of crime. Public opinion has 
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largely condoned this because most of 
these victims were of Negro descent. 
Men have refused to take into account 
the fact that slavery, ignorance and 
poverty are a sufficient explanation of 
crime among American freedmen, with- 
out any additional subtle and im- 
measurable racial characteristics; and 
that “racial” crime is no different and 
calls for no other remedies than any 

_other kind of crime. 

* On account of the “Negro problem” 
we are making democratic government 
increasingly impossible in the United 
States. When the two old parties be- 
come corrupt and inefficient, no Third 
Party can hope to win because the mi- 
nority party is too strong to disappear. 
This arises because we have let the 
Democratic party establish itself in per- 
petuity by permitting it to use the polit- 
ical power of the black men and white 
men which it has illegally disfranchised. 
And we excuse this because of argu- 
ments of race inferiority. Yet it is 
clear that the political corruption of 
the Negro is a result of inexperience, 
ignorance and poverty and not of the 
color of his skin. This has been proven 
by numberless Negro officials of ability 
and honor from Reconstruction times 
down to our own day. 

We have submitted in the United 
States to widespread customs, some- 
times written into law, and sometimes 
enforced by mob violence, which in- 
sult the manhood and sense of decency 
of self-respecting human beings. In 
various parts of the United States a 
traveler may be compelled to pay 
first-class fare for third-class accom- 
modations, may be publicly stigmatized 
and affronted despite his dress, charac- 
ter and attainment, and simply because 
he has or is suspected of having a Negro 
ancestor; families may be ousted from 
their homes and made to lose their 
property without due process of law; 
children may be deprived of their 
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proper education; youth kept from an 
opportunity to work and age from the 
public enjoyment of wealth which it 
has helped create, not for any individ- 
ual fault or failing, but because the 
majority of the group, thus singled out 
for public insult, are descendants of 
slaves, and, therefore, as a class, less 
well-clothed, less well-educated, with 
smaller incomes and with more difficul- 
ties to encounter than other people. 

We have sul i to corrupt politi- 
cal conditions great cities, like 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Memphis, 
because we would rather have corrup- 
tion than recognize the manhood of the 
best class of Negro citizens. Classi- 
fying all persons of Negro descent in 
one conglomerate heap, we make it im- 
possible for them to achieve even a 
semblance of municipal freedom ex- 
cept’ by submission to political bosses 
of the lowest type. Negroes get col- 
ored school teachers and policemen in 
New York by serving Tammany; they 
get representation in the Civil Service 
and in the city council in Philadelphia 
by following Vare; they get to the leg- 
islature and to Congress by supporting 
Thompson in Chicago. Much as South- 
erners, Quakers and Illinoisians may 
want decent government, numbers of 
them prefer government by bootleggers 
and scoundrels rather than by the 
highest type of colored voters and 
officials. 

We treat crime in the United States, 
not as a curable social phenomenon, 
but as a chance for the exhibition of 
class and racial hatred. And in large 
areas of the country we deliberately 
buy and sell colored criminals like 
slaves; bad as our jails are for whites, 
the chain-gangs and prisons for Ne- 
groes are inhuman breeding grounds for 
crime and disease. 

Education was once the foundation 
stone of our democracy. But because 
we long hesitated and still hesitate to 
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admit the descendants of slaves into 
the body politic, we have not only 
made the education of Negro children 
a half-hearted, incomplete enterprise, 
but have begun to hesitate over giving 
the white poor a chance for high school 
and college. After a half century of 
Negro public schools in the South there 
are states where the expenditures for 
Negro schools are less than a fifth of 
those for whites gnd yet the white 
schools are not large group of 
public school offic and intelligent 
white folk, in the South, still believe 
that so far as black folk are concerned, 
ignorance is a more profitable invest- 
ment than intelligence. 

Hand in hand with all this, this 
country professes loudly and blatantly 
a religion of mercy, humanity and sac- 
rifice; we profess to regard all men as 
brothers, and teach that we should 
turn the other cheek to evil; and that 
all human distinctions, not based on 
individual character and desert, are 
false and wrong. Yet, at the mere 
presence of a colored face, again and 
again our whole moral fabric falls, fails 
and collapses, in simple matters of 
human intercourse, in larger matters of 
social service and in the very pews 
of the church itself. 

What is going to become of a country 
which allows itself to fall into such an 
astonishing intellectual and ethical 
paradox? Nothing but disaster. In- 
tellectual and ethical disaster in some 
form must result unless immediately we 
compel the thought and conscience of 
America to face the facts in this so- 
called racial problem. 


SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION 


i Nor are the facts hidden or difficult 
to find: black slaves were imported into 
the United States in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, be- 
cause their labor was profitable for the 
white inhabitants. On slave labor the 


economic foundations of the United 
States were laid. As industry devel- 
oped, slave labor remained profitable, 
only in agriculture, and chiefly in the 
raising of cotton, sugar, rice and such 
semi-tropical crops. Here for a long 
time it was immensely profitable and 
the whole country, north and south 
and west, shared in this prosperity 
built on slavery. The nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, brought changes—the 
factory system, a labor movement 
and democratic humanitarianism. The 
impoverishment of Southern land, on 
the other hand, meant that slavery 
could only survive by means of a new 
slave trade and imperial aggression in 
the tropics which should annex new 
rich land to the United States. But 
imperialism and slave labor meant se- 
vere competition with white labor and 
the new industries of the North. The 
result was a Civil War which emanci- 
pated the slaves. 

These emancipated slaves were vic- 
tims who had been bred deliberately 
in sloth, ignorance, poverty and crime. 
Their emancipation meant that they 
must either be killed off, gotten rid of 
by compulsory migration, or that they 
must be educated and trained. 

The United States was forced to 
adopt the last course to insure its vic- 
tory over the rebellious states and to 
justify the war in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world. The country was en- 
couraged in its course by the Abolition- 
ists, the Christian churches and the 
humanitarians; but particularly by the 
sincere and almost desperate coiipera- 
tion of the freedmen. The result has 
been astonishing. It has repeatedly 
been said that never before in a similar 
period of history has so large a group 
of people made the social, intellectual 
and economic advance that American 
Negroes have made. It is not a ques- 
tion as to whom credit for this belongs. 
That « part of it belongs to the white 
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South is true. That a larger part of it 
belongs to the Abolition North is also 
true. But by far the largest part of 
the credit surely belongs to the strug- 
gling Negroes themselves. 


Future Race Prospuems 


But the question is not one of credit 
and praise. It is a question as to what 
place these emancipated and advancing 
people are going eventually to occupy 
in the United States of America. 
Some people have long hoped that the 
country would not have to face this 
question, and that according to time- 
honored tradition, the emancipated 
black man would be unable to with- 
stand civilization and would die out. 
The American Negro has firmly re- 
fused this invitation. Others have 
acted as though they hoped to goad the 
Negro into open revolt and then kill 
him, by police, mobs and machine guns. 
Much as these methods have been tried 
in the last half century, they have not 
been wholly successful. They have 
doubtless cowed black men; they have 
made hereditary cowards of large num- 
bers of them; they have given Negroes 
a widespread inferiority complex; but, 
notwithstanding all this, Negroes as a 
mass are still surging forward, and 
pushing upward, determined, ambi- 
tious and rising masses of humanity. 

Now the real problem of race rela- 
tions in the United States which the ma- 
jority of Americans are seldom willing 
to face frankly, is this: Must such peo- 
ple be recognized as full-fledged Ameri- 
cans or must they be compelled to oc- 
cupy a caste position of inferiority 
until such time as they die out, migrate 
or commit suicide by voluntary revolt? 

There is no doubt that Negroes are 
today and in the mass, poorer, less 
intelligent and less efficient than whites. 
It takes no elaborate “intelligence” 
tests to prove what would be a miracle 
if it were not true. But there is also 
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not the slightest doubt but that there 
are Negroes and increasing numbers 
of them, who are equal to, and above 
the average of the white nation by 
any standard of measurement. There 
is no reason to believe that the possi- 
bility of improvement among blacks is 
not just as great as among whites. 
How then, is the black group to be 
treated, especially those of them who 
are by any measurement the equal of 
the whites? 

This is the real problem which we do 
not like to face, and we do not like to 
face it because we believe that its 


> 


solution involves miscegenation, = 


MIscEGENATION 


If groups of people live together 
there is going to be more or less inter- 
mingling of blood. This was true in 
the slave South. It is true today in 
caste-ridden United States. It will be 
true tomorrow whether the American 
Negro becomes really free or sinks to 
greater serfdom. Will this intermin- 
gling of races be hastened if the Ameri- 
can Negro reaches the economic and in- 
tellectual average of the American 
white man? Or if numbers of Negroes 
become superior in training and ability 
to the average of white Americans? 
This question no man can answer off- 
hand. If the greatest ambition of the 
Negro is to become white, then cer- 
tainly his advance would bring him 
greater opportunities for intermarriage 
with the whites. But why should he 
want to be white if there is no reason 
because of treatment or opportunity? 
Because of political freedom or social 
contact? It is quite conceivable that 
the advance of the American Negro 
might mean not more but less inter- 
mingling of blood. 

This again brings us face to face 
with facts, perfectly well known, but 
continually ignored. A _ foreigner 


might go over the literature of the - 
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Negro problem and come to believe 
that there are in the United States fac- 
ing each other today, two absolutely 
unmixed groups of whites and blacks. 
Yet nothing is further from the truth. 
The so-called American Negro is prob- 
ably less than 25 per cent of pure African 
descent. There is reason to believe 
that over 70 per cent of these so-called 
Negroes are descendants of American 
whites and that 40 per cent of them 
have as much white blood as Negro. 
Such intermingling of blood took place, 
moreover, mainly during slavery and 
mainly at the demand of white folk. 
Assuming that there is today no such 
demand from whites, it is difficult to 
see how in the future there could corne 
from self-respecting, educated persons 
of Negro descent, any demand for this 
mingling of blood ‘which would bring as 
much miscegenation in the near future 
as in the past. 

In the far future miscegenation is 
going to be widely practised in the 
world and that despite the likes and 
dislikes of present living beings. We 
today can at least determine whether 
such race mixture shall be between in- 
telligent, self-respecting and _ self-de- 
termining people, or between masters 
and slaves. Any attempt to stop mis- 
cegenation today by forcing millions of 
men into pauperism and ignorance and 
by making their women prostitutes and 
concubines is too nasty and barbaric to 
- be faced even by hypocritical America. 


SEGREGATION 


Moreover, those persons who are 
determined at any cost: at the cost of 
religious hypocrisy, political disar- 
ren and intellectual clarity, to 
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keep American Negroes from becoming 
men, must remember this will prevent 
an intermingling of blood only in case 
it is followed up by actual physical 
segregation. This means the force- 
able removal of millions of human be- 
ings from this country to some other 
and the setting aside of lands and terri- 
tories claimed and in part occupied 
by whites. Such forceable migration 
since the slave trade is a chimera 
which no civilized people has contem- 
plated; neither Kenya nor the Union 
of South Africa with all their color 
hatred and Negro degradation have 
been able to assign separate lands. 
And why is this? Because the in- 
dustrial organization of the modern 
world and the incomes of white folk de- 
mand today as never before a world 
with the “Open Door” and unsegre- 
gated and free contact of all races and 
peoples. Here the paradox of race ap- 
pears in its world guise as demanding, 
on the one hand, no race equality, and, 
on the other, complete racial contact 
and the paradox persists because it 
rests based on the pious hope that by 
low wage and little education “lower” 
races will rernain lower and satisfied. 
What has the United States to con- 

tribute to this world problem? Dark- 
ness rather than light—paradox rather 
than logic. “Lower” races can be 
educated. We have proven this. 
What shall the world do—prevent 
their education and exploit them as 
ignorant slaves, or let them struggle up 
and then beat them back? How fine 
an alternative and how brilliant a 
program of World Peace for the land 
which the World War placed at the 
head of the nations! 
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REJUDICE, even race prejudice, 

no matter how reprehensible in it- 
self, is a profoundly human phenome- 
non. As such, it deserves, perhaps, to 
be defended against those who inveigh 
against it, as if it were not a common 
human weakness in which we all, more 
or less, share. It is not, however, in 
precisely this sense that President John 
Grier Hibben, of Princeton, wrote some 
years ago his “Defense of Prejudice.” 
He sought to show that prejudice was, 
as he says, “a natural factor in any 
thinking, and not to be regarded in any 
sense as an abnormal and disturbing 
element.” 


DEFENSE OF PREJUDICE 


When the matter is stated in this 
fundamental way, it serves merely to 
call attention to the fact that primarily 
men are practical creatures; that 
thought is, after all, merely an incident 
of action, and that reflection arises, and 
gets its justification, in our efforts to 
achieve ends. We are biased by our 
own purposes, and in the final analysis, 
knowledge is relative to them. The 
fact is, we come into the world with 
certain predispositions, and we acquire 
others. Tradition into which we are 
born, and which we imbibe with our 
mothers’ milk, is infused with preju- 
dices. “There is,” as President Hib- 
ben puts it, “no thought, however 
original, that does not rest upon a 
credit basis.” A man without prej- 
udices is a man without conviction, 
and ultimately without character. 

Common sense, “that diffuse sagac- 
ity which eludes all attempt at defi- 
nition,” is a tissue of hunches and 


The Bases of Race Prejudice 


By Rosert E. Park 7. 
University of Chicago 
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prejudices that have not been, and in 
most cases cannot be, justified on 
general and rational grounds. Our 
friendships, our hobbies, our amiable 
but irrational predilections for certain 
places and certain persons all are man- 
ifestations of what, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we are likely to condemn 
as prejudices. It is notorious, for ex- 
ample, that friendships corrupt polities. 
The situation has been defined in the 
phrase, “What is the constitution 
among friends?” What, indeed, is the 
constitution or any other formal prin- 
ciple of action in the presence of the 
elementary claims of friendship, and 
the personal prejudices which such 
friendships imply? 

As it seems impossible to conceive of 
a world without friendships, so it seems 
improbable, in such a world, that life 
should go on without enmities, for 
these two things are, in some sense and 
in some degree, correlative, so that the 
bias with which we view the qualities 
of our friends makes it difficult if not 
impossible to do justice to the virtues 
of our enemies and theirs. There is 
always and everywhere the inevitable 
dichotomy between those who call 
each other “we,” and the outsiders 
whom one refers to as “they.” As 
William Graham Sumner puts it, 


The relation of comradeship and peace in 
the “‘we-group” and that of hostility and 
war toward the “other-groups”’ are correl- 
ative to each other. . . . Sentiments are 
produced to correspond. Loyalty to the 
group, sacrifice for it, hatred and contempt 
for outsiders, brotherhood within, warlike- 
ness without—all grow together, common 
products of the same situation. = 
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All our sentiments, love, loyalty, 
patriotism, homesickness, contempt, 
arrogance, hate, are based upon and 
supported by prejudices. Further- 
more, mankind is incurably sentimen- 
tal, and sentiments and prejudices are 
part of the stuff from which our 
human life is made. 

The thing reduces itself to this, that 
prejudice, defined in this broad and 
inclusive way, has its source and origin 
in the very nature of men and their re- 
lation to one another. It gets itself 
fixed and sublimated in the habits of 
individuals, and enters into the very 
structure of society. In short, prej- 
udice is an attitude, a social attitude. 


Race PREJUDICE 


There is no reason to believe that 
attitudes based upon race are funda- 
mentally different from any other at- 
titudes. 
and caste prejudices—merely one va- 
riety of a species. So far as it can be 
described in these terms, race preju- 
dice may be regarded as a phenomenon 
of status. Most of us are familiar with 
the fact that thought, particularly 
scientific thought, proceeds by the 
method of classification. According 
to the rules of Aristotelian logic— 
which is the logic of common sense— 
we may be said to know a thing when 
we are able to classify it. We have not 
always recognized that the thinking of 
the ordinary man proceeds, if less 
consciously, still substantially, in the 
same manner. 

We are all dependent, to a degree 
that we do not recognize, upon our 
categories, and this is true in a very 
special sense with respect to our know!l- 
edge of human beings. Every in- 
dividual we meet inevitably finds a 
place in our minds in some category 
already defined. He is either a friend, 
a neighbor, a mere acquaintance, or, as 
we often say, a complete stranger. 


Race prejudice is like class” 
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The category into which he falls deter- 
mines, more or less automatically, and 
with very little conscious reflection on 
our part, the attitude we assume to- 
ward each individual figure in the 
changing scene of our daily experiences, 
Furthermore, our attitudes, our funda- 
mental attitudes at any rate, are 
substantially alike. Each of us has, of 

course, his own preferences and his own > 
opinions, and we are all likely to bea 
little proud of our independence of 
thought. On the other hand, any 
very marked divergence from the gen- 
erally accepted opinion is invariably 
shocking, and frequently quite unin- 
telligible. Most of our “opinions” are 
merely justifications and apologies for 
what are, after all, rather slight devia- 

tions from views that are orthodox in 

the society in which we happen to live. 

Opinions are individual, but the at- 

titudes upon which they are based are 

collective. 

On the whole and in the large, in 
every society, things have very much 
the same meaning. That is merely to” 
say that every society has its own uni- 
verse of discourse, and that is what . 
Walter Lippman means when he says. 
that the public thinks only in stereo- 
types. There is, in fact, no other way 
in which the public can think. Where 
there is substantial agreement as to the . 
categories, as there is bound to be in 
every stable society, there the status of 
every individual is defined by the class 
in which, by tradition or general con- 
sensus, he happens to find himself. 
The individual who is in no class at all 
is a pariah and an outlaw. The man 
who seeks to rise, or who rises suddenly, 
from a lower to a higher class is an up- 
start and a parvenu. The man who 
loses his status and sinks to a lower class 
is what the French describe as déclassé. 

The point is that every change in 
status, whether of an individual or of a 
group, involves a change in social 
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organization. Prejudice—that is caste, 
class and race prejudice—in its more 
naive and innocent manifestations, is 
merely the resistence of the social order 
to change. Every effort of the Negro 
—to take the most striking example— 
to move, to rise and improve his 
status, rather than his condition, has 
invariably met with opposition, aroused 
prejudice and stimulated racial ani- 
mosities. Race prejudice, so conceived 
is merely an elementary expression of 
conservatism. 

As a matter of fact, changes in status 


‘ are constantly taking place in every 


society. Certain individuals and cer- 
tain classes rise and invade the higher 
levels of society. As a consequence the 
prestige of other individuals and other 
classes is diminished, with the result 
that they are forced to decline and to 
accept a lower position. In America, 
where changes in underlying conditions 
proceed more rapidly than they do 
elsewhere, changes in status are cor- 
respondingly rapid. There seems, 
under ordinary conditions, to be no 
barrier in America to advancement— 
except failure to succeed. Lindbergh, 
a small town boy from the Middle West, 
flies across the Atlantic and becomes a 
national hero. Gene Tunney, yester- 
day a prize fighter, today moves in the 
most exclusive circles. Prohibition 
has created a new generation of pluto- 
crats, composed of retired “bootleg- 
gers.” The spectacle of American life 
is amazing and inspiring. No man, it 
seems, is so far down that he cannot 
hope to rise. Every boy born in 
America may aspire to be president, 
even if he be a Catholic. 

It may strike the disinterested ob- 
server as a little strange that in Amer- 
ica, where, humanly speaking, there are 
no class distinctions, there is still so 
much race prejudice, particularly when 
we consider that as far as race relations 


are concerned, racial minorities are 
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merely social classes. 


answer? 
First of all we ordinarily confuse 


racial prejudice with racial antagonism. Sa 


There is probably less racial prejudice 


in America then elsewhere, but there is BN as 
more racial conflict and more racial ” 
antagonism. There is more conflict 
because there is more change, more 
progress. The Negro is rising in 
America and the measure of the antago- —_, 
nism he encounters is, in some very 

real sense, the measure of his progress. 

The fact seems to be that racial preju- 
dices do not always and ev erywhere — 
express themselves in racial animosities. 
Animosities arise in conflict, and racial 
animosities are an incident of 
struggles in which racial classes are — .S 
formed. When, however, conflict 
ceases; when some sort of accommoda- 
tion of the contending is achieved, a 
animosities subside. In that case the = 
sentiments change. Theyarenolonger 
hostile, or are only potentially so. On 
the other hand, the racial prejudices, 
which are the basis of this hostility, 
may and often do persist. 


Race RELATIONS 


Where there are social classes there 
will invariably be corresponding atti- 
tudes and sentiments. Racial dis- 
tinctions, when they exist, will always  __ 
be supported by racial prejudices. 
But where distinctions based on class, 
caste, and race, are part of the estab-— 
lished social order, as they invariably 
are in a static society, each caste and , 
class lives within the limitations of its 
own world and accepts the definition "y 
imposed upon it as if it were a part of 
the order of nature. Under such cir- | 
cumstances each class and caste, 
ing its own internal organization, main- = 
tains its own norms of conduct, and ee 
each expects and demands that every | 
individual will live up to the standards =) ae. 
a his own class. far as normal 
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eapectency is maintained, good-will 
will exist, and each class will respect 
the other. 

Something approaching this condi- 
tion existed in the southern states be- 
fore the Civil War, particularly in the 
far South, where slavery was firmly 
established and race relations, espe- 
cially the relation of master and slave, 
assumed that fixed and irrevocable 
character which simulated the perma- 
nence of physical nature. 

It was, however, during this period, 
and under the influences of the associa- 
tions thus established, that those inti- 
mate and friendly relations between 
master and slave were established 
which are still so unintelligible to those 
who have looked upon slavery as if it 
were, always and everywhere, some- 
thing inhuman and monstrous. 

It was, nevertheless, during this same 
period that there grew up, out of the 
daily experience of master and slave, 
that conception of the Negro, according 
to which he was predestined by God 
and Nature, to be forever a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water, “a serv- 
ant of servants unto his brethren.” 

There is evidence to show that, on 
the whole, the black man accepted the 
position to which the white man as- 
signed him. Negro servants spoke 
habitually in a proprietary sense of 
their masters’ families as “our white 
folks.” And, on the other hand, the 
masters’ families thought of the slaves 
on their plantations as “our Negroes.” 
In short, the plantation population, in 
spite of differences of race and status, 
constituted what I have described as a 
we-group. This was conspicuously the 
case of the members of the families and 
the house servants, between whom a 
lifelong intimacy existed. 

Every large plantation in the South 
tended to assume the character of a 
little feudal state, each relatively in- 
_ dependent of the others. In the inti- 


macy of that isolated life, racial antip- 
athy, such as existed elsewhere, and 
especially in the North, disappeared. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, who knew this life 


intimately, says: 


It is an interesting fact, if my observa- 
tions on the matter are correct, that the 
instinctive dislike to the Negro disappears 
more quickly than prejudices against others 
less remote in quality of body from our- 
selves. I have never known an instance in 
which it persisted, provided contacts were 
intimate.! 


On the other hand, race and class 
distinctions within this feudal society 
were rigidly enforced. Writing of the 
plantation overseer, John Spencer 
Bassett says: 


It was not even his fortune to be esteemed 
for what he did. He was patronized by the 
benign planters and condemned by the 
heedless. He might belong to the same 
church with the planter, but he usually 
preferred some plain form of worship, as in 
the churches of Methodists or Baptists. 
If the two found themselves worshiping in 
the same place they sat apart quite dis- 
tinctly. Their children did not visit one 
another nor intermarry. Each was a class 


in society, and between them in social mat- 


ters was a frozen ocean. 

When there was illness in the overseer’s 
family there was much kindness for him in 
the mansion. The mistress on a Southern 
plantation knew no caste in time of distress. 

. But she knew, and the overseer knew, 
that her visits of mercy were not visits of 
social equality. And he suffered nothing in 
his mind because of his lower place on the 
ladder. He was born to it. His wife was 
born to it. His children would never have 
aught else so far as the existing environment 
was concerned. Being a sensible man, he 
was not discontented. He took the best he 
could get of what life offered to overseers, 
finding his wife and marrying off his chil- 
dren in the ranks of such people as himself. 
If he did not like this prospect, and some- 


1 Shaler, N. S., “The Neighbor: The Natural 
History of Human Contacts,” Boston, 1904, p. 
166. 
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times he was in revolt against it, he might 
turn to the frontier, which always had a 
welcome for a man with courage and in- 
dustry.? 

One may suspect that the distances 
which separated the families of the 
planter and the overseer, if they were 
not so great as those between master 
and slave, were more rigidly main- 
tained. However, the very definite- 
ness with which the position of the 
overseer was defined within the planta- 
tion hierarchy, is an indication of the 
solid character of the institution. The 
structure within which master and 
slave had lived for two hundred and 
fifty years was not at once dissolved by 
the publication of the emancipation 
proclamation. The old order, which 
was fixed in the habits and customs of 
both races, persisted long after the in- 
stitution of slavery had been deprived 
of its legal sanctions. In many of its 
characteristic features it exists today; 
but it is crumbling. 


Errects or SociaL DissoLuTION 


The effect of the gradual dissolution 
of the traditional social order was to 
release interests and passions which, on 
the plantation if not in the cities, had 
achieved something like a stable equi- 
librium. The resulting struggles and 
conflicts, with the incidental disorgan- 
ization, released all the latent animosi- 
ties in the old social order, and created 
antipathies and prejudices between the 
races which previously did not exist. 

Prejudices against the Negro in the 
South were, and are still, prejudices in 
favor of an order that is changing or no 
longer exists. “‘The Negro,” Southern 
people were wont to say, “‘is all right in 
his place.” On the whole, and so far 
as one may make any general state- 
ment of the matter, race prejudice in 


? John Spencer Bassett, “The Southern Plan- 
Overseer,” pp. 2-3, Northampton, Mass., 
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the southern states is caste a 
If the Negro were content to remain in 
a subordinate position to which the 
white man’s prejudices—prejudices 
which have grown up through long 
and intimate association—assigned him, 
racial animosities would probably not 
exist. 

As far as the South is concerned, it is 
where racial prejudices, and the social 
order which they perpetuated, are 
breaking down, that racial animosities 
are most intense. It is when the Negro 
invades a new region that race riots 
occur; it is when he seeks a place in a 
new occupation or a new profession 
that he meets the most vigorous op- 
position; it is when he seeks to assume 
a new dignity that he ceases to be 
quaint and becomes ridiculous. 

The Negro achieved in slavery a defi- 
nite position in the social organization 
and the cultural life of the South. In 
the South the black man is a native and 
has his roots in the soil; he has a place 
in tradition and is a figure in literature. 
The folk-songs of the South are Negro 
songs. ‘Tradition assigns him a place 
in the social order, and race prejudice 
has made it difficult for him to get out 
of it. 

Not so in the North. There, until 
very recently, the Negro has been, in 
the main, a sojourner and a stranger. 
He has had more freedom, but his 
status is precarious and undefined. It 
is true that, in the more liberal atmos- 
phere of the Northern cities, the Negro 
has contributed something of his 
tradition to literature, and something 
of his temperament to the stage. On 
the other hand, as a serious figure 
either in literature or on the stage, he is 
still a good deal of a novelty and his 
contributions to our culture have the 
interest of something exotic. 

Antagonism to the Negro in the 
North is different from that which he 
meets in the South. In the North it is 
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less prejudice than antipathy, which 
v is something more elementary and more 
insidious. 

Racial antipathies, in a somewhat 
more positive sense than is true of racial 
prejudices, have their sources in funda- 
mental human nature. This does not 
mean, however, that any particular 
prejudice nor the antipathies with 
which it is so often associated are 
instinctive; that is to say, biologically 
fixed and inalterable, so that the in- 
dividual who grows up without the 
customary and expected race con- 
sciousness and the corresponding race 
prejudice, is to be regarded as in 
some sense abnormal—an aberrant in- 
dividual. 

Race consciousness, like the racial 
reserves, antipathies, and tabus in 
which it finds expression, is invariably, 
as far as observation goes, an acquired 
trait, quite as much as the taste for 
olives or the mania for collecting 
stamps. Children do not have it. 
They take the world of human beings 
in which they find themselves as part of 
the order of nature and respond to a 
black or yellow face as readily as they 
do to a white, depending upon the 
character and intimacy of the associa» 
tion. In the South it is a mark of dis- 
tinction to have had a “black mammy,” 
and the lasting affections which have so 
frequently grown out of that early 
intimacy are unquestionably the nor- 
mal and natural consequences of 
human associations of this description 
everywhere. 

Race INsTINCTIVENESS 

The fact seems to be that what we 
ordinarily regard as instinctive, and 
biologically determined in our behavior 
and attitudes toward peoples and races 
other than our own, is merely,in the 
first instance at least, the spontaneous 
response of most sentient creatures— 
including men and dogs—to what is 


strange and unfamiliar. We : are al- 
ways keenly conscious of whatever in 
our experience is novel and undefined) 
and we are invariably interested in 
other creatures like ourselves, espe- 
cially if they are at the same time differ- 
ent. Man is notoriously the most un- 
stable and unpredictable element in the 
environment. Nature, physical na- 
ture, is changing and moody; but be- 
hind those brooding human faces that 
men wear, and particularly behind 
those faces that we do not know, who 
can tell what things are going on? 

On the whole, we may define the 
situation in which races meet, as one of 
vague apprehension tinged with and 
qualified by curiosity. The first effect 
is to provoke in us a state of tension— 
a more vivid awareness and readiness 
to act—and with that a certain amount 
of reserve and self-consciousness which 
is incident to every effort at self-con- 
trol. In all this there is so far neither 
prejudice nor antipathy, but merely 
expectancy. The strange new crea- 
ture may prove to be attractive, even 
fascinating. The reports of the first 
meetings of primitive peoples with 
Europeans are instructive on _ this 
point. The first Europeans to reach 
Mexico were received ceremonially and 
regarded as superior beings. 

On the other hand, if we seek to get 
at the very core of this so-called in- 
stinctive element in race prejudice, it 
seems to have its locus just here. If 
the strange creature approach too sud- 
denly, or if on further acquaintance he 
seems to behave in outlandish and in- 
calculable ways, we may retain our 
interest, but we maintain our distance. 
In that case, anything approaching 
intimacy may leave us with a vague 
sense of insecurity and malaise which 
effectually limits intercourse and under- 
standing. 

It is in such situations, I suspect, 
that those antipathies arise which seem 
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to constitute the most irrational, and 
at the same time the most invincible, 
elements in racial prejudice. The 
sense of insecurity which the presencev 
of the stranger inspires, when not dis- 
pelled by more intimate acquaintance, 
crystallizes into an attitude. Senti- 
ments grow about it which give it sub- 
stance and support. The racial mark 
becomes a symbol of these sentiments, 
the core of which is a sense of insecur- 
ity. We do not know what, under 
certain circumstances, a creature so 
unlike ourselves wil! do. Even after a 
prolonged and rather intimate ac- 
quaintance with an individual of an- 
other race, there usually remains a 
residue of uncertainty and vague ap- 
prehension, particularly if the stranger 
maintains a reserve that we cannot 
fully penetrate. Under such circum- 
stances it is inevitable that rumors and 
legends will arise and gain general cur- 
rency which purport to describe and 
explain racial differences, but in fact 
serve merely to give support to appre- 
hensions and vague terrors for which 
there is no real ground in fact. Any- 
thing that tends to make a mystery of 
divergent and alien races, even biologi- 
cal theories which suggest remote and 
ill-defined dangers of contact and inti- 
macy, tends to intensify antipathies 
and lend support to racial prejudices. 
For racial differences in which we are 
ultimately interested are not the obvi- 
ously physical and biological marks by 
which one race is distinguished from 
another, but the less obvious mental 
and moral traits of which these physi- 
cal characters are assumed to be an 
index and a symbol. The more obvi- 
ous the differences in physical traits, the 
greater the presumption of fundament- 
ally divergent moral characteristics. 


ANTIPATHIES 


Racial antipathies are intensified by 
anything which arouses disgust. For 
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this reason we tend to contract many of 
our racial antipathies, so to speak, 
through the nose. Some writers have 
gone so far as to suppose that the sense , 
of smell is, in some subtle way, a guide 
to moral differences in individuals.’ 
At any rate, it seems to be a fact that 
races and individuals have each a 
distinctive smell, and this odor be- 
comes, in certain cases, the sensuous 
basis forracialantipathies. The Hindi, 
for example, who are so meticulous 
about their contacts with aliens, as 
well as with members of the different 
castes of their own people, profess a 
special abhorrence to the smell of the 
Anglo-Saxon. A few years ago a 
Hindu acquaintance of mine, in ex- 
plaining the opposition of his family to 
his marriage to an American woman, 
confessed that his father had written 
him saying he hoped, if no other con- 
siderations were sufficient, that the 
smell of an Anglo-Saxon would be suf- 
ficient to prohibit such a mesalliance. 
W. H. Hudson, in his volume “A Hind 
in Richmond Park,” discussing the 
sense of smell in animals, devotes a 
chapter to the explanation of the fact 
that those who have a nose for these 
things are sensitive to the smell of 
other races, but quite oblivious to the 
odor of their own. He relates an inci- 
dent, by way of illustration, which I 
quote in his own words: 

Many and curious are the tricks our 
olfactories play us... . : \ young army 
doctor in India and at Bombay zealously 
set himself to win a good private practice. 
He made himself well known in the society 
of the place, and his servant had strict in- 
structions to come always into the church 
where he attended Sunday morning service 
to call him out to a supposed urgent case. 

The natives just then were in a state of 
political excitement, and he was desirous of 
finding out all he could about their aspira- 
tions, intentions, and so on. One day he 

Hudson, W. H., “A Hind in Richmond 
Park,” New York, 1923, pp. 77 ff. 
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told his servant that he wished to attend a 
big meeting about to be held in a quarter of 
the town he was not well acquainted with, 
to listen to the speeches of the orators, and 
he asked his man to take him there and get 
him admitted. Accordingly they went on 
an oppressively hot evening, and he sat in a 
huge densely-packed hall for about half an 
hour, then came out. After taking a few 
deep breaths he exclaimed: “What a relief 
to get out! In another ten minutes I 
should have collapsed. The smell!” 

To which his servant promptly replied: 
“Ah, Sahib, now you will understand what 
I suffer every Sunday when I have to go 
right to the middle of the church to call you 
out! ...” 

The extraordinary readiness, the candour, 
the spontaneity, and even the glee, with 
which he brought out his words made it 
impossible for his master to doubt his per- 
fect sincerity. He had taken it for granted 
that his master would understand, and after 
his own unhappy experience at the native 
meeting would be ready to sympathise with 
his servant’s sufferings in the performance of 
that painful Sunday duty. .. . : And what 
did it mean? Why, that we white-skinned 
Westerns, lords of creation, have our smell 
just as the blacks and bi-colored races and 
the lower animals have theirs; that we are 
unconscious of this fact with regard to our- 
selves—our own race—but are quite con- 


scious of it with regard to the others.‘ 


It is because smell is so definitely 
associated with the organic reactions 
that it is the least intellectual of the 
senses. For the same reason, no 
doubt, it is so intimately related to the 
antipathies and the sentiments gener- 
ally. At any rate, racial antipathies 
are frequently concerned with touch 
and smell. If these antipathies have, 
as many persons contend, a biological 
significance, it is because they seem to 
inhibit intimate and ultimately sexual 
contacts. They are a bar to miscege- 
nation. There seems to be just as 
good reason for adopting, as some 


* Hudson, W. H., “ A Hind in Richmond 
New York, 1923, pp. 76-7. 
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writers do, the opposite view. It is the 
strange woman who is sexually the more 
stimulating; and it is the man from 
abroad to whom the most romantic 
interest attaches. This is one explana- 
tion of exogamy. 

The facts seem to indicate that racial 
antipathies and tabus have a conven- 
tional rather than a natural and 
instinctive origin. The man who ar- 
rives with a strange, new, pungent odor 
may arouse disgust, but he may, under 
other circumstances, evoke a sentiment 
of awe and respect. We are most of us 
familiar with the odor of sanctity that 
attaches to saints and sacred edifices. 
It seems, therefore, that antipathy and 
prestige may, and perhaps often do, 
rest on the same sensuous basis. To 
a Hindu, the mere thought of eating 
meat is disgusting. The Japanese are 
shocked to see men and women em- 
brace in public. Whether a stranger 
entering an unfamiliar society will be 
treated with consideration or contempt, 
is apparently uncertain, except in so 
far as the situation is controlled by 
ceremonial and etiquette. It is noto- 
rious that representatives of every race 
and color have been received at one 
time and another in the most select and 
intimate circles. Marco Polo was re- 
ceived with distinction at the court of 
Kubla Kahn, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton dined with President Roosevelt at 
the White House. It seems as if there 
were no instinctive racial antipathies 
that cannot be overcome by scrupulous 
adherence to etiquette. 


CEREMONIAL AND Rirva 


While etiquette and ceremonial are 
at once a convenience and a necessity 
in facilitating human intercourse, they 
serve even more effectively to maintain 
social distances and to preserve the 
rank and order of individuals and 
classes, which seems to be essential 
to social organization and effective 
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collective action. This is the signifi- 
cance of the ceremonial and social ritual 
so rigidly enforced in the South, by 
which racial distinctions are preserved 
amid all the inevitable changes and 


. promiscuity of an expanding industrial 


and democratic society. Thus white 
folk and colored, in the small town at 
any rate, eat at the same restaurant, 
if it is conducted by a Negro, but not at 
the same tables. 

A colored nurse may ride, without 
objection, in a Pullman coach if she has 
a white baby in her arms. On the 
other hand, if a white nurse should ap- 
pear in the same car with a colored 
baby, no one knows what would hap- 
pen. There is no provision in the so- 
cial ritual for the unprecedented. 

Southern people have difficulty in 
addressing a colored man as “Mr.,” 
even though he may have achieved an 
eminent position in the world. In 
that case it is possible to avoid the 
difficulty, as one man is reported to 
have done in the case of Booker 
Washington, by calling him “Profes- 
sor.” A distinguished clergyman in 
the Southern Episcopal Church, after 
some mental conflict, announced a few 
years ago that he had resolved that 
thenceforth when a colored woman was 
decently married, to address her as 
“Mrs.,”” “out of respect,” as he ex- 
plained, “for the holy estate of 
matrimony.” 

On the other hand, in a little Negro 
town in Oklahoma, Boley, where at the 
time no separate provision was made 
for white visitors, a traveling salesman 
appealed to the Negro hotel keeper to 
give him a table apart, because, as he 
said, with a certain amount of pathos 
in his voice, “I am from Mississippi, 
and I just can’t eat with you niggers.” 

These are illustrations of what Og- 
burn calls “cultural lag.” The situa- 
tion changes, but the cultural form 


persists. 
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Tae Basss or Race Presupice 


There exists in the South, and in the 
North too, for that matter, a great body 
of materials which no student of race 
problems has, so far as I know, seen fit 
or found time to collect and interpret. 
These are the legends, anecdotes, and 
racial myths current in the South in 
which each race, in perfect good faith, 
and often with very real insight, has 
characterized the follies and foibles, 
and occasionally the more excellent 
qualities, of the other. These mate- 
rials, because they do not get intoprint, 
are a kind of folklore, a form of verbal 
literature which passes sometimes for 
history, and sometimes for scientific 
fact. In this as in every other form of 
literature, the wishes—and particularly 
the conflicting wishes—of the two races 
are unconsciously reflected. As might 
be expected, the stories which circulate 
among white people concerning Negroes 
tend to support the traditional social 
order, which assigns every Negro to a 
position inferior to that of every white 
man. On the other hand, the stories 
which circulate among Negroes are 
those which show that the old order is 
cracking or exhibit the traditional racial 
distinctions in some paradoxical or log- 
ically untenable and ridiculous form. 

For example, a white farmer in Ala- 
bama, one of the so-called “poor 
whites,” became greatly interested in 
the farm demonstration work which a 
colored agent was carrying on among 
the Negroes. The white man invited 
the colored agent to come over and look 
at his place and advise him about his 
crops. Eventually he invited him to 
stay todinner. He arranged the mat- 
ter simply. The colored man sat at 
one table, and the white man at an- 
other, close enough to continue their 
discussions. The white man’s wife 
waited upon them both. This was 
merely reversing the situation in which 
a white man visits a Negro planter and 
perhaps remains all night. In that 
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case the white man eats in the dining 
- room, and the colored man more than 
_ likely eats in the kitchen. In both 
eases the social amenities are served, 
> and what amounts, in these cases, to 
__ easte distinctions are preserved. They 
are part of the etiquette which makes 

jntercourse and codperation among the 


> _ races in the South possible. 


: CHANGE IN Race RELATIONS 


Originally race relations in the South 
could be rather accurately represented 
a “a by a horizontal line, with all the white 

folk above, and all the Negro folk be- 
But at present these relations 


. are assuming new forms, and in con- 


sequence changing in character and 
; meaning. With the development of 
industrial and professional classes 
_ within the Negro race, the distinction 
- between the races tends to assume the 
~ form of a vertical line. On one side of 
this line the Negro is represented in 


fe, 
most of the occupational and profes- 
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States. 


sional classes; on the are side of the 
line the white man is similarly rep. 
resented. The situation was this: 


All white 
All colored 
It is now this: 
White Colored 
Professional occupation | Professional occupation 
Business occupation Business occupation 
Labor Labor 


The result is to develop in every 
occupational class professional and 
industrial bi-racial organizations. Bj- 
racial organizations preserve race dis- 
tinction, but change their content. 
The distances which separate the races 
are maintained, but the attitudes in- 
volved are different. The races no 
longer look up and down: they look 
across. These bi-racial organizations, 
so far as I know, are a unique product 
of the racial struggle in this country; 
they do not exist outside the United 
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- Self- -Respect as a Factor in Racial Advancement 


By H. M. 7 
il Instructor and Research Assistant, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University mye 


OHN SMITH was a Pullman 


deep necessity for some such adjust- — 


pation porter: but he was also more than ment to his réle as porter which | 
7 that. He was an undergraduate in a prompted him to adopt such a means of v 
small Negro college, and his work dur- _ preserving his better self in the face of 

very ing the summer months was forthe pur-_ difficulties. John Smith the porter 

and pose of earning enough money to go_ was none the less John Smith of the — 

Bi- - back to school in the fall. Back on campus, and the satisfying recognitions 

dis- that little campus he was known and and unctuous sense of a secure place in — 
rent. respected as a keen student, as one of the estimation of those composing the 
acts the most brilliant members of the ad- collegiate group may fairly be said to 
deen vanced classes in Mathematics and have become his own conception of his 
} kindred subjects. On the Pullman place in the world. Take John Smith — 
look car, however, he was Georgé; his away from that campus, and you have 7 
ons, identity as a student, his precious place aman whose entire réle must be recon- | 
duct in the scholastic world, his very self- structed. Hence his erection of a 
try; hood was swallowed up in the undis- device which enabled him to preserve — a 
ited criminating calls for ice water and other _ the pleasant fiction that he was not a — 


petty services demanded by passengers. menial Pullman porter after all, but the _ * 


human nature, did we not sense the 


They saw in him only a porter, and 
not the budding mathematical genius 
whose intellectual capabilities were 
the admiration of his college. 

Such a state of affairs was, of course, 
intolerable. So John hit upon a device 
which, doubtless, amused some of his 
passengers, while it may have con- 
firmed the opinions of others regarding 
the inveterate instinct of all Negroes 
o “show off.”” He took with him on 
every journey thereafter a well worn 
text-book on the Calculus, and when- 
ever a leisure moment presented itself, 
John was to be seen delving into its 
mysteries in the most conspicuous 
manner possible. And when a pas- 
senger called for him with some trivial 
request, John would leave the book 
with the regretful air of a mother tear- 
ing herself away from a first-born child. 

The instance of John Smith could 
have no significance for students of 


collegian who was still receiving the 


recognition for those values which | 
alone he treasured, and without which — 
he was entirely depersonalized. 

John Smith struggling for the salva- 
tion of self in a Pullman car, and a 
racial group striving for recognition in 
a larger social setting, are tracing 
similar behavior patterns. So long as — 


the fixity of a certain and sure status | 


immobilizes the group in a matrix of — 
self-satisfaction, so long is the growth 7% 


of that peculiar kind of self-conscious- 


ness we call self-respect delayed. A 
complacent and non-competitive soci- — 
ety will have no self-respect, for the at- | 

tributes of its objective manifestation, 
status, render it unnecessary. In fact, 


self-respect can at best but be consid- — ae 


ered as a tertiary phenomenon in the © 


arises only when disorganization has 
shaken the foundations of personality, — 3 


- radically disturbed that ordered 
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arrangement which hitherto was rooted 
in an established status. The satis- 
factory adjustment must necessarily 
be an individual and subjective one to 
the new order of things. Once the 
cyst of a conventionally organized 
society is broken in some manner, the 
individual components of that social 
group face the prospect of a disruption 
of old ties and the disappearance of 
familiar social landmarks. There are 
but two alternatives; not to make any 
adjustment at all, to succumb in a 
welter of chaos to the strange pressure 
of new circumstances, or to make a 
gradual realignment of forces as the 
edges of social strata begin again to 
coalesce and adhere in the search for a 
new order of security. 


CURRENTS OF MIGRATION 


Leaving out of account any extended 
discussion of the criteria of the ad- 
vancement of a race, it will be admitted 
that anything to be accounted racial 
progress must oppose a spirit of solid 
achievement to that of cynical destruc- 
tion, a healthy state of mind founded 
on the development of institutions 
as opposed to social disorganization. 
Cooley has said that “Competition or 
selection is the only constructive prin- 
ciple.” But this constructive principle 
can find room for expression only 
where the effects of a disrupted status 
are experienced. Self-respect is the 
name we give to the various devices by 
which these disrupted bonds receive 
an adequate substitute in the mind of 
the individual, counterbalancing the 
lost world of status which served as an 
objective regulator of conduct. It 
gives the amount of stability necessary 
to compete successfully, and enables 
the personality to survive the unac- 
customed buffetings of the selective 
process. And it has the advantage of 
being a dynamic process engaged in by 
the individual, not like the forms of 


status which are fortuitous circum- 
stances requiring only a passive ac- 
quiescence. 

In former times the stage was set for 
the appearance of self-respect as a 
means of stimulating progress by im- 
mense upheavals in the social structure, 
such as wars and mass migrations. We 
know that in many cases the two 
phenomena were identical, and that the 
interminable conflicts of Goth and 
Latin were in reality immense popula- 
tion movements. Similarly the Ameri- 
can Civil War had as perhaps its most 
important consequence the immense 
mobility conferred by emancipation 
upon the Negro. The numerous fac- 
tions made in the old social order re- 
sulted in an immensely accelerated 
competition. The years since have, 
in a measure, been a period in which 
both races have been struggling toward 
a scheme of things which would sub- 
stitute an ordered and stable society 
for the past reign of insecure status and 
rigorous selection. There is a state- 
ment, frequently heard in the South, 
which is an illustration of this desire 
for social status to be fixed once more 
—The Negro is alright so long as he 
stays in his place.”” But the unfortu- 
nate thing for those persons desiring a 
tranquil world is that the Civil War 
destroyed the Negro’s “place,” and 
that Reconstruction is still in process. 
Since the social order no longer confers 
a tranquil status upon him, the Negro 
has been obliged to build up a sub- 
jective justification for his continuing 
aspirations. And this is “self-respect.” 

But there are other factors which, 
while less spectacular than the catas- 
trophe of the Civil War in the destruc- 
tion of status, are daily giving oppor- 
tunities for the mobility which is so 
inimical to its maintenance. Besides 
the ordinary movements possible in a 
free society, and which have been ex- 


aggerated by the peculiar part played 
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by the Negro in recent industrial his- 
tory, the biological consequences of bi- 
racial contact must be regarded as an 
important destructive force. Even if 
the relative places of the two parent 
races were well defined, the continual 
appearance of an intermediate hybrid 
group means that these latter persons 
are born into the margin of fixed status. 
It matters not that in this country the 
custom has been to assign the hybrid 
to the politically inferior group. The 
very fact that he possesses features 
which to a certain extent serve to 
identify him, both in his mind and the 
public eye, with the dominant group, 
is an indication that his place is rela- 
tively uncertain. One may grant, at 
least, that the hybrid is more likely to 
be that fortunate child of insecurity, 
the man without status, than any other 
member of the American group. 


RESULTS OF THE CURRENTS OF 
MIGRATION 


As a result of these various currents 
of migration, a high degree of mobility 
and the consequences of miscegenation, 
the search for security through build- 
ing up self-respect has been opened 
to the Negro in an inescapable fashion. 
Without doubt this has resulted in that 
degree of virility which has excited a 
large amount of invidious comparison 
in the literature contrasting the Ameri- 
can Negro and the Negro in other lands 
where status has remained relatively 
fixed and undisturbed. For it is self- 
respect that gives to the American 
Negro that inner security in the face 
of real or fancied injuries which was 
formerly accorded him as a member of 
a group definitely in its place. It isa 
boon won out of the presence of com- 
petition, and in turn it has reacted to 
make him a better competitor. It is 
true that the severe selective process 
has resulted in a pressure which has 
meant in many instances personal dis- 


integration and mental confusion. 
Without status, the Negro has been 
forced to develop a subjective “apolo- 
gia pro vita,” and the results have 
been on the whole eminently satis- 
factory. The negative instances must 
be regarded as the unfortunate but in- 
evitable accompaniments of racial prog- 
ress. “‘C’est la guerre.” 

It is possible to observe in the con- 
stantly shifting facets of Negro opinion 
a transition in adjustments of this 
kind. Knowing that without self- 
respect of some kind, without a will to 
live and something to live for, that sur- 
vivai was impossible, all sorts of devices 
have resulted. The individual who 
maintained his self-respect by referring 
all conduct to an ethical-religious basis 
is typical of a large class. His spirit 
is akin to that of the martyr, who was 
able to console himself for being reviled, 
and spat upon, by thinking that he 
would not return such evil were he in a 
position to do so. Racial oppression 
and manifest injustice then becomes a 
trial of the soul, a series of moral exer- 
cises for the development of a truly 
benign and humble soul. Slavery and 
peonage are by this mechanism com- 
pared to the enslavement of the 
Israelites by the Egyptians, and is 
merely God’s plan for the ultimate 
salvation of his people. This attitude 
of course easily verges into impotent 
self-pity, but in many cases is the only 
means by which the individual can 
toughen his soul to the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fate,” and main-\*" 
tain his self-respect. Life is accord- 
ingly a serious and sometimes a terrible 
drama, in which we must nobly and 
solemnly play our destined parts, with- 
out immediate recompense, with per- 
haps not even the guerdon of applause 
from the audience to be gained at the 
final curtain. But the part well played, 
and the always sensed, though often 
obscured hope of an ultimate reward, 
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and a prospect of life in a world that is 
moulded “nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
must comfort these self-conscious suf- 
ferers. Proximate to this type of ad- 
justment is no adjustment at all, where 
the impulse if not the act is to shatter 
this sorry world to bits, with the crea- 
tion of a new one far in abeyance. 

Another popular reaction has been 
to think of the Negro as possessed of 
some peculiar genius, and as occupying 
a place in American society unique in 
its destiny. The Negro is accordingly 
regarded as the supreme artist in music, 
in dancing, in religion. Thus a Negro 
bishop makes this pronouncement— 

The white man’s world is too full of 

Mammon; God divinely ordained that the 
Negro should be brought to America to 
furnish the grain of faith that will prove 
as"the mustard seed in regenerating this 
material civilization. 
And whether it is some such attribute, 
or a pugilist, a bicycle rider, a jockey, 
or a football player, who enshrines this 
idea of superiority in a special field, the 
symbol is helpful and convincing. For 
it has at least the value of furnishing 
for the individual a solid level of 
achievement with which he can iden- 
tify himself and toward which he can 
strive. 

There is also that device which 
achieves its classic expression in the 
philosophy of Booker T. Washington. 
His was a creed that good work will 
always merit its just reward, and in 
addition will receive it. Racial dis- 
abilities there were, to be sure; but the 
Negro was like every one else in that he 
was a humble participant in a great 
social crusade. The important thing 
was toachieve economic self-sufficiency. 
Like any other “psychology of the op- 
pressed,”’ this system substituted tan- 
gible values which could be achieved 
for the thwarted desires which had 
failed of satisfaction. Criticize as one 
may this “Pollyanna” philosophy of 
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life, the powerful influence of “The 
Tuskegee Idea”’ in giving men a reason 
to be proud of themselves is not to be 
denied. 


AtrtitupE ApoprEeD BY YOUNGER 
WRITERS AND PUBLICISTS 


Not apparently fathered by this idea 
of the individual’s réle, but certainly 
more related to it than to the tragical 
self-pity of the more radical school, 
is the novel attitude adopted by the 
younger generation of Negro writers 
and publicists. It is a spirit that frees 
itself from a provincial and subjective 
view of race and its problems. Racial 
oppression, accordingly, comes to be a 
phenomenon to be studied and even 
to be laughed at, rather than a mon- 
strous imposition calculated to stir 
one’s soul to bitter anger. The newer 
generation is certainly more scientific 
than its predecessor, if by this much 
overworked term we mean the ability 
to stand off from one’s facts and gaze 
at them dispassionately and analyti- 
cally. It is perhaps significant to note 
that petitions against this wrong and 
that evil are less frequently seen among 
Negroes. It would appear that as 
opportunities for direct action become 
more numerous, the atrocity specialists 
decrease correspondingly. Men of the 
older school inveighed against every- 
thing white as a symbol of bitter in- 
justice; but such a man as George 
Schuyler can write quite calmly and 
with penetrating humor upon “Our 
White Folks.” 

The latter development is immensely 
significant. It means that the Negro 
has at last arrived at a perspective suf- 
ficiently far from the first destruction 
of status in the catastrophe of the Civil 
War and the turmoil of Reconstruction, 
to allow the development of a sense of 
security which has no analogue, either 


1 The American Mercury, December, 1927, vol. 
XII, No. 48, pp. 385-392. 
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in helpless and radical mental confusion, 
or in ante-bellum complacency and 
apathy. The appearance in recent 

ears of this new method, by which the 
individual preserves his self-respect, 
ig most encouraging. Arising from the 
inevitable conflicts following hard upon 
the disruption of the status quo, it is 
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the sort of self-feeling that is healthy 
and vigorous. It is a symptom of a 
progressive, fluid society, far from 
stagnation. It is a picture where 
competition, it is true, still has a place; 
but we cannot imagine an equal amount 
of advancement without the beneficent 
functioning of competition or selection. 
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| ¥ The Negro in the United States—A Statistical 
Statement 


N approaching almost any phase of 
the Negro problem in the United 
States, it is essential for one to under- 
stand clearly the elementary facts 
concerning the number of Negroes, 
their increase and distribution. 


PopuLATION 


The 1920 Federal Census found that 
out of a total population in the forty- 
eight states of approximately 106,- 
000,000, nearly 10,500,000 were clas- 
sified as “Negroes,” that is, as people 
having more or less African blood in 
their veins. There are those who hold 
that the Negro count in 1920 was 
incomplete. They point to the fact 
that the last census was taken at a 
time when enumeration was made 
difficult by the great “Colored” migra- 
tion cityward which was then in full 
swing. In this connection, however, 
it is well to remember that the move- 
ment from the country to the city has 
involved whites as well as Negroes so 
that any non-reporting arising from 
this cause is apt to have influenced 
totals for both races. In the light of 
all the facts it seems safe to conclude 
that one American in ten is a Negro. 

Throughout the nation’s history the 
relative numerical importance of the 
Negro has been steadily declining. In 
1790 when the first Federal Census was 
taken, the nation could boast of only 
3,929,000 inhabitants, yet 757,000 or 
a fifth were Negroes. Today the 
proportion is only half as large. This 
decline should not be interpreted to 
mean that the Negro is reproducing 
his kind only half as rapidly as the 
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whites but rather that the whites have 
been increased to a greater extent by 
immigration. During the past cen- 
tury the white element of our popula- 
tion has constantly had its ranks 
swelled by large numbers of European 
aliens, sometimes to the extent of a 
million newcomers a year. Naturally 
this influx has meant that whites have 
increased in number relatively faster 
than the Negroes. 


Rate or GROWTH 


If one tries to eliminate the effect of 
immigration and to study only the 
excess of births over deaths for 
Negroes and whites separately, one 
finds that opinion has fluctuated 
between two extreme views. On the 
one hand, certain prophets have taken 
the position that the natural rate of 
increase for Negroes is far greater than 
for whites. For example, in 1883, an 
alarmist predicted that by 1980 there 
would be 200,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
statement has been freely made that 
owing to tuberculosis and other causes, 
the Negro is rapidly dying out. As is 
so often the case, neither of these 
extreme opinions is correct. ‘The con- 
flicting views are accounted for chiefly 
by the fact that at certain Census 
periods the colored population has 
been inadequately enumerated. In- 
accurate figures have naturally led to 
inaccurate conclusions. 

The enumeration of 1870 is known 
to have been particularly unreliable, 
so much so that an estimate has been 
compiled showing what the actual 
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figure probably was. Using this cor- 
rected total, the Negro population 
increase from 1790 to 1920 is shown in 


the following table: 

Increase 

Year Negro Population | for Decade 
% 

757,208 
1800. . 1,002,037 32 
er 1,377,808 37 
1,771,656 29 
a 2,328,642 31 
a 2,873,648 23 
3,638,808 26 
1860. 4,441,830 22 
1870... 5,392,172 21 
6,580,793 22 
7,488,676 14 
8,833,994 18 
OS 9,827,763 11 
10,463,131 6 


Before drawing conclusions from 
these figures it is important to consider 
what proportion of the Negro increase 
from decade to decade was owing to the 
influx of newcomers and what propor- 
tion to the excess of births over deaths. 
According to the Constitution, the 
importation of Negroes as_ slaves 
became illegal after 1808, but it is well 
known that a bootleg traffic continued 
until after the Civil War. Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, after reviewing the available 
evidence regarding slave smuggling 
during the decades following 1810, 
states that “The unlawful trade in 
Negroes can at most account for an 
increase of less than one half of 1 per 
cent a year. The rest of the increase, 
namely, about 2 per cent . . . repre- 
sents the excess of births over deaths.” ! 
In the light of these facts the conclusion 
is warranted that today the excess of 
births over deaths for the Negro 
population is only a fraction as much as 

'See Louis I. Dublin, Health and Wealth, 


Harpers, 1928. Chapter XII, “Life, Health and 
the Negro,” Pp. 256. 


a century ago. During that century 
the rate of increase for the whites is 
known to have fallen decidedly. It 
seems safe to say that now the natural 
rate of growth for both races is much 
the same. Data for the country’s 
registration area revealed that in 1923 
the white birth rate was 22.1 per 
thousand and the death rate 12.0, 
giving a natural increase of 10.1 per 
cent a decade. Similar figures for the 
Negroes showed a birth-rate of 26.3 
per thousand, a death rate of 17.7, or 
a natural increase of 8.6 per cent a 
decade. Even these figures probably 
overestimate the difference in growth 
between Negroes and whites. In the 
first place, there are reasons for 
believing that more Negro births go 
unregistered than is the case among the 
whites. A correction for this factor, 
if it could be made, would increase the 
rate of growth for Negroes more than 
it would for whites. In the second 
place, the registration areas fail to 
include several southern states with 
comparatively large numbers of rural 
Negroes. Now it is a well-known fact 
that the rate of natural increase 
among rural peoples is higher than 
among city dwellers. Since a dis- 
proportionately large number of rural 
Negroes are omitted from the registra- 
tion area, it seems safe to assume 
that the 1923 growth figures for Ne- 
groes are too low. This position is 
supported by the fact that during that 
year the natural rate of growth for the 
white population in places with 10,000 
inhabitants or less was 10.5 per cent 
a decade, while the rate for Negroes in 
similar areas was 11.7 per cent. In 
other words, the rural rate of increase 
for Negroes was appreciably greater 
than for the whites. 

It is in cities that the natural 
increase for Negroes is decidedly below 
that for the whites. In 1923 the 
growth which, for the whites was at 
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the rate of 9.8 per cent a decade, was 
only a third as great for the Negroes 
or 3.2 per cent. During the period 
from 1915 to 1923 there were actually 
more Negro urban deaths than births. 
It is quite possible that this situation 
is but temporary. Many Negroes 
have only recently moved from the 
rural south to northern centers. Dur- 
ing the period of adjustment to urban 
conditions it is but natural that birth 
rates and death rates should be 


adversely affected. 


AGE AND SEx ee 


The rate of growth of any population 
group is, of course, influenced by the 
age distribution of its constituents. 
Because the age distribution of Ameri- 
can Negroes is practically unaffected 
by immigration while the white popula- 
tion has had its ranks swelled during 
recent decades by large numbers of 
adult aliens, one might imagine that 
the age composition of the two groups 
would be decidedly different. This, 
however, is not the case as is shown 
by the following table giving for 1920 
the percentage distribution of Negroes 
and whites by age groups. In this 
computation the total Negro and the 
total white populations have each been 
considered as 100 per cent. 


Male Female 
Age Group 
Negro | White | Negro | Negro 

% % % % 
Under 5 years) 5.4| 5.5 5.5 | 5.4 
et 6.0 5.4 6.1 5.3 
rere 10.8 9.4 11.3 9.3 
90-29....... 8.8 8.5 10.0 8.7 
= 6.9 7.9 7.2 7.3 
ae 5.7 6.1 4.9 5.4 
50-50....... 3.4 4.2 2.6 3.8 
60-60....... 1.8 2.6 1.4 2.4 
70 and over 0.9 1.4 0.9 1.4 
Unknowns 0.1} 0.1 0.1 


Among both the whites and the 
Negroes, children under 5 years con- 
stituted in 1920 exactly 10.9 per cent 
of the total. So far as the Negroes are 
concerned, this proportion is much 
lower in 1910 when the percentage was 
12.9 compared with 11.2 for the 
whites. The table also shows that 
Negroes from 5 to 30 years of age are 
comparatively more numerous and 
Negroes over 40 less numerous than is 
the case among the whites. 

So far as the distribution of the 
sexes is concerned the number of 
Negro women slightly exceed the 
males in the ratio of 1,000 to 992. 
This is just the reverse of the situation 
found among the white elements of 
the population where there were 1,044 
males to every 1,000 females. From 
many standpoints the most significant 
fact about the sex ratio is the way in 
which it varies from section to section. 
In many of our industrial centers the 
Negro men decidedly outnumber the 
women. For example, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, there are 141 males for every 100 
females. Similar but less extreme 
conditions prevail in Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Cleveland, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
etc. On the other hand, there are 
many cities, especially in the South 
where the Negro women greatly out- 
number the men. In Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, for instance, there are only 83 
men for each 100 women, while in 
cities like Richmond, Atlanta, New 
Orleans and Washington, the ratio of 
men to women is less than 90 to 100. 
Disparity between the sexes helps to 
explain the comparatively low rate of 
natural increase in cities. 

If one considers the number of 
children in relation to women of 
child-bearing age, the fact emerges 
that among the whites there are 47 
children under 5 for every 100 women 
from 15 to 45 years of age, while 
among the Negroes this number is 48 
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at the present time the natural rate of 
increase for Negroes is within 10 per 
cent of that for whites. 

One important deduction to be 
drawn from an analysis of mortality 
statistics is the futility of hoping that 
the Negro problem will soon solve 
itself merely because the rate of 
increase among Negroes may happen 
to be somewhat lower than among the 
whites. As Dr. Thomas J. Woofter, 


Jr., has pointed out: “Even an increase 
of one per cent every ten years would 
aggregate eleven and a quarter million 


CHART I 
MALES FEMALES == MALES FEMALES 
AGE PERIOD AGE PERIOD 
rm | 
Tr 
549) 65769 
60 6064 
55759 55459 
5045+ 
45149 45749 
40;44 40144 
35739 35139 
30334 
257239 25429 
20124 20F24 
579 549 
| UNDER 5 YEARS UNDER 5 YEARS 
pees 67 658543 
PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 
DisrrrpuTion By AGE Periops, 1920 
children. Here is additional proof that Negroes by the end of the century. 


On the other hand, if it ever happens 
that deaths begin to exceed births to 
such an extent that the population 
decreases by two per cent every ten 
years, there will still remain, two 
hundred years hence, a colored popula- 
tion of about seven million; and if this 
decrease were maintained, a thousand 
years hence the race would still be 
more numerous than are the Indians 
today.” Clearly, the Negro in all 


2? Thomas Jackson Woofter, Jr., The Basis of 
Racial Adjustment, Ginn and Oe 
York, 1925, p. 40. 
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probability will continue to be an 
important element of our population 
for many generations to come. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Turning now to the distribution of 
Negroes, one finds, of course, that they 
are largely concentrated in the south. 
In 1920 nearly 9,000,000 of the 
10,500,000 Negroes in the United 
States lived in the sixteen southern and 
eastern states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas and the District of Columbia. 
This concentration was not so pro- 
nounced during early colonial days 
when slaves were scattered all along 
the Atlantic seacoast. It was soon 
found, however, that they could be 
used more advantageously in the south 
both because of the warmer climate 
and because of the plantation type of 
agriculture. Thus even in 1790 nine- 
tenths of all Negroes lived in the 
South. ‘Today this proportion is only 
slightly lower, being 85.2 per cent in 
1920. 

The accompanying map shows how, 


CHART II 


in 1920, Negroes bulked in relation to 
the total population of each state. 
There were fifteen northern and west- 
ern states where they did not constitute 
as much as one per cent of the total. 
In the South, on the other hand, they 
formed relatively large groups. In 
Alabama and Louisiana 38 per cent of 
all the inhabitants were Negroes, and 
in Georgia, 42 percent. In Mississippi 
and South Carolina the proportion was 
actually more than 51 percent. These 
ratios are important because they go 
a long way toward explaining differ- 
ences in interracial attitudes between 
the North and the South. Race 
relations involve one set of problems 
when the Negro forms but a slight 
fraction of the total population, but 
quite a different set of problems when 
the two groups are of much the same 
size. 

Not only are Negroes concentrated 
in the South but they are concentrated 
in the rural areas. Two-thirds of all 
Negroes live outside of cities. In the 
South this ratio is even higher, being 
three out of four. Indeed, no fewer 
than 6,660,000 Negroes out of the 
total of 10,500,000 live in the rural 
areas of the South. Curiously enough, 
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relatively few Negroes live in the rural 
- areas of the North. In 1920 the rural 


ie ag Negro population living in northern 
and western states was only 242,396. 


es In other words, only one northern 


Negro out of six is a rural dweller. 


Among the northern whites this pro- 
oe _ portion is two and a half times as 


at. 
MIGRATION To CITIES 


Powerful forces are modifying the 
distribution of America’s Negro popula- 
tion. Important migrations have been 
_ taking place ever since the Negro was 
emancipated. Immediately after the 
Civil War there was a marked trek 
westward. Since the beginning of the 
present century and especially since 
1910, the migration of Negroes has 
assumed very large proportions. This 
_ migration is usually thought of as a 
_ ‘movement from South to North: it is 
Sine that Negroes from southern 

‘farms are flocking northward into our 

great industrial centers. In a sense 
this view is correct. Because of the 
be _ stoppage of immigration and the in- 
te ‘sistent war demands for labor on the 

ne part of northern industries, it hap- 

5 pened that during the decade 1910 to 
7: 1920 the Negro population in cities of 
northern and western states in- 
creased from 830,000 to 1,309,000, or 
nearly 480,000. Since the total in- 
crease during this decade in the Negro 
population in cities was less than 
900,000, it follows that considerably 
more than half the Negroes who moved 
to cities entered northern cities. How- 
ever, it is important to remember that 
during this same ten-year period the 
Negro population of southern cities 
also increased by approximately 400,- 
000. In many respects, therefore, it is 
more accurate to think of the present 
Negro migration as a movement not 


i. primarily from South to North but 
’ rather from country to city. 


In 1890 
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fewer than 1,500,000 Negroes lived in 
cities and as late as 1900 the number 
was only 2,000,000. By 1920 this 
group had grown to 3,500,000, while 
recent official estimates indicate the 
total is around 4,000,000. This means 
that during the last twenty-five years 
the Negro population in cities actually 
doubled. 

The basic census facts about the 
changes that have taken place since 
1900 in the urban and rural distribu- 
tion of Negroes and whites are shown 
in the accompanying table. * 

Such wholesale shifts of population 
as are revealed by these figures 
naturally involve tremendous social 
consequences. Not only are hundreds 
of thousands of rural people suddenly 
confronted with the necessity of adapt- 
ing themselves overnight to /city con- 
ditions but the movement has brought 
about significant problems of racial 
adjustment. For one thing, the rapid 
increase of Negroes in cities means 
that they must find living quarters in 
sections formerly occupied by whites. 
In certain cases this process has been 
an important factor leading not only 
to friction but to race riots and blood- 
shed. In the light of these facts it is 
significant that by 1920 there were no 
fewer than twenty-four cities having 
Negro populations of more than 25,000 
each, while six places—New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New York—each had more 
than 100,000. In 1910 there was not 
a single city in the United States with 
as many as 95,000 Negro inhabitants. 
The magnitude of the cityward move- 
ment is revealed by the fact that 
between 1910 and 1920 the Negro 
population in Philadelphia increased 
by 50,000, in New York by 61,000, and 
in Chicago, by 65,000. In Cleveland 
the increase during the decade was 


* Table adapted from T. J. Woofter’s Negro 
Problems in Cities, Tables I and II. — 
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NuMBERS IN THOUSANDS 


Population Increase or Decrease 
1920 1910 1900 1920-10 1910-00 
Southern States 
Negro 
2,251 1,854 1,365 397 489 
White 
All Other States 
Negro 
a 1,309 830 637 479 193 
White 
27,112 26,567 25,033 555 1,534 
Per Cent 
Southern States 
Negro 
74.7 78.8 82.8 -3.4 §.1 
White 
All Other States - 
Negro 
15.6 23.0 30.1 -2.3 -9.4 
White 
61.6 56.6 50.2 23.0 37.1 
38.4 43.4 49.8 8.3 6.1 


more than 300 per cent and in Detroit 
more than 600 per cent. 

Not only are Negroes moving into 
cities, but they are moving into a 
relatively few large cities. Between 
1910 and 1920 the colored population 
in cities having 100,000 inhabitants 
and over grew 65 per cent, while the 
increase in cities ranging from 2,500 to 
10,000 was less than 21 per cent, or only 
a fraction of the rate of natural increase. 


Exopus FROM Farms 


The wholesale movement of Negroes 
to cities is naturally depleting the 
population of rural areas in the South. 


Unfortunately figures showing the 
nation’s farm population before 1920 
are not available, but the extent of the 
exodus is indicated by the reduction 
in the proportion of all Negro men 
gainfully employed in agriculture, for- 
estry and animal husbandry from 58 
per cent in 1910 to 48 per cent in 1920. 
Moreover, it is known that during the 
five years between 1920 and 1925, farm 
population‘ of the United States which 

‘ Farm population, as defined in the Census of 
1925, was not identical with the definition 
employed in the Census of 1920 but the differ- 
ences were so slight that it is not believed they 
essentially modify the reliability of the com- 
parison here made. 
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- the Census classifies as 


“Colored” 


declined from 5,300,615 to 4,505,796, 


or 15 per cent. During the same 
period the white farm population 


or 11 percent. These figures indicate, 
therefore, that Negroes have been 
leaving the land in even greater 
numbers than have the whites. 

_ It is interesting to note that the 
rate of exodus from the farms now 
seems to be declining. Recent esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of Agri- 
culture show not only that fewer 


but also that during last year many 
more people moved from cities back 
to farms than was the case a year 
earlier. As a result, the Bureau finds 
that the net decrease in farm popula- 
tion for 1927 was only 193,000 com- 
pared with 649,000 in 1926 and 441,000 
a year earlier.’ Unfortunately it is not 
definitely known whether this slowing 
up of the migration from the farms has 
affected Negroes to the same extent 
as whites but presumably such is the 
case. 


* Press release, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, February 28, 1928. 


| & left farms in 1927 than in 1926, 
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SUMMARY 

So far as the number, growth and 
distribution of Negroes is concerned, 
the Negro information now available 
reveals a situation which in its main 
outlines is surprisingly simple. Ne- 
groes, who today constitute a tenth of 
the nation’s population, have through- 
out our history been increasing in 
numbers only about half as rapidly 
as the white inhabitants, for the 
simple reason that during the last 
century and a quarter few Negroes 
have entered the country from abroad 
compared with the large number of 
white immigrants. So far as _ the 
natural increase is concerned, the rate 
of growth for the two races is much 
the same; and since immigration is 
now being restricted, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that for many genera- 
tions to come the Negro will continue 
to remain an important minority 
element in American life. 

From early colonial days until the 
present time Negroes have been con- 
centrated in the rural South, but ever 


since the Civil War, and particularly 


since 1910, powerful factors have been 
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' at work tending to drive them cityward. 
Primarily the reason for this migration 
lies in the fact that industry is begin- 


and ning seriously to compete with agri- 

ned, culture for the service of colored men 

able and women. This competition first 

Ne became acute during the Great War 

h a but has continued ever since, partly 
because of the stoppage of European 

igh- immigration and partly because of the 

J die recent agricultural depression that has 

Y tended to drive people from the farm. 

be It is, of course, easy to exaggerate 
the extent of the Negro exodus from 

er farms to cities, but even though the 

‘- great majority of the colored popula- 

the 

rate 
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A Sratisticat STATEMENT 35 
tion still lives in the rural sections of 
the South, nevertheless the migration 
that has already taken place is suffi- 
ciently large to involve serious social 
consequences for both races. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of rural-minded 
Negroes have been faced with the 
necessity of adapting themselves al- 
most instantaneously to urban condi- 
tions. Thousands of southern farm- 
ing communities have had their normal 
labor supply seriously curtailed, while 
most of the large metropolitan centers 
have been confronted with the problem 
of assimilating very rapidly growing 
Negro populations. 
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N the current Americar. practice the 

term mulatto comprehends all per- 
sons of mixed Negro-white ancestry. 
The popular usage is characteristically 
non-discriminating. It ignores any 
question concerning the proportion of 
Negro and white in the ancestry of the 
mixed bloods, and it fails to discrimi- 
nate between the offspring of primary 
race crossings and the descendants of a 
mixed-blood ancestry. Consequently 
the term includes Negroes with any 
perceptible trace of white admixture 
and white persons with only a touch of 
Negro color. It includes individuals 
one of whose parents is Negro and the 
other white as well as individuals one of 
whose parents, or both, is of mixed 
blood. 


POPULATION 


Defined in this way, the mulatto ele- 
ment is about one-fifth of the total 
Negro population. It is sometimes 
estimated as high as one-fourth or even 
one-third of the Negro group. The 
actual number may not be stated with 
any assurance of more than approxi- 
mate accuracy. The enumeration fig- 
ures of the Federal Censuses give the 
percentage as 11.2 in 1850, 13.2 in 1860, 
12.0 in 1870, 15.2 in 1890, 20.9 in 1910, 
and 15.9 in 1920. But the definitions 
as well as the instructions differed at 
the several counts and there were some 
important variations in the enumera- 
tion procedure. In 1890 the count 
showed the presence of 1,660,554 mul- 
attoes in the total Negro population of 
10,463,131. It is probable that this 
number is an understatement, but there 
appears to be insufficient evidence to 


By E. B. Reuter 


University of Iowa 


support the assertion frequently made 
that the census figure is grossly at 
fault. 

Independent of the exact number of 
individuals who fall, at any given date, 
within the category as defined, the 
natural increase is very rapid. At the 
first mulatto enumeration in 1850 the 
number reported was 405,751. As- 
suming the 1920 enumeration figure to 
be approximately accurate, the mulatto 
population has been doubling its num- 
bers in approximately thirty-five-year 
periods. The group grows in number 
as a result of the marriage unions of 
mulattoes, as a result of the intermar- 
riage of Negroes and whites, and by the 
intermarriage of mulattoes with either 
white or Negro persons. The percen- 
tage increase of mulattoes will continue, 
independent of further direct intermix- 
ture, through the dissemination of the 
white blood already in the race. 

At all periods the percentage of mu- 
lattoes has been higher in the North and 
West than in the South and higher in 
the urban than in the rural districts. 
This is due in part to the greater migra- 
tory tendency of the mixed bloods. In 
the pre-emancipation days it was usual 
for the masters to emancipate their own 
mixed-blood relatives and send them 
into the free territory of the North. 
The demand for mulattoes for house 
and personal servants operated to re- 
move them from the rural regions. 
This movement of the mixed bloods 
from the rural districts and from the 
South has continued to the present 
time. But there are other reasons for 
the uneven distribution. Racial inter- 
mixture is a function of opportunity 
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and of anonymity. Where the per- 
centage of Negroes is small, as in the 
North and West generally, the oppor- 
tunities for individual interracial con- 
tacts are relatively numerous and the 
amount of racial intermixture is rela- 
tively high. And racial intermixture 
has been particularly rapid in the urban 
environment, both North and South, 
where it iscomparatively easy to conceal 
socially disapproved types of behavior. 


PuysicaL VARIABILITY 


In physical characteristics the mu- 
lattoes are roughly intermediate be- 
tween the parent races. The first 
generation cross of North Euro- 


peans and Negroes—the mulatto in the . 


technical sense of the word—.is a fairly 
predictable physical type. The dis- 
tinctive Negroid features appear with 
regularity but in a somewhat modified 
form. 

But the mixed bloods are a dis- 
tinctly unstable physical type. The 
relative uniformity of the first genera- 
tion hybrids gives way to rich variety 
in the second and succeeding genera- 
tions. The characteristic racial char- 
acters segregate and recombine in new 
and sometimes startling combinations. 
Individuals appear with dark skin and 
blue eyes, light skin and everted lips, 
blue eyes and tufted hair, and with 
various other disharmonious combina- 
tions of racial characters, Certain 
human traits, as skin color, appear to 
blend in race crosses. With respect to 
these the mulattoes approximate the 
one parent type or the other in about the 
proportion that it contributes to the 
individual’s biological heritage. But 
in most characters the group shows 
little tendency toward a stable inter- 
mediate type. 

It is of course possible to get a cer- 
tain spurious stability by the applica- 
tion of superficial statistical methods. 
But such procedure simply amounts to 


concealing the essential facts of varia- 
bility in a biologically meaningless 
mathematical average. A stability of 
physical type is not a possibility so long 
as the process of hybridization con- 
tinues. Such stability will come, if it 
comes at all, when intermarriage and 
racial intermixture give way to a pro- 
longed period of selective breeding. 
That this will come about so long as the 
divergent races occupy the same terri- 
tory there is no reason to anticipate. 


SocraL AND Economic DisttncTIon 

Socially as well as anthropologically, 
the mulattoes are a more or less dis- 
tinctive element in the American Negro 
population. There is seldom a sharply 
marked separation on the basis of color 
alone. It is rather that there is a high 
percentage of mulattoes in certain 
social classes and occupational groups 
and a preponderance of the unmixed 
Negro type in others. In general the 
economically prosperous, the socially 
prominent, and the educated, intellec- 
tual, and professional groups are chiefly 
mulatto while the poor, ignorant, 
religious, and socially disadvantaged 
classes show relatively little trace of 
white admixture. 

The Negro men who have risen to 
some measure of national reputation 
have in nearly all cases been of bi-racial 
ancestry. Frederick Douglass, anti- 
slavery agitator and politican; Ira 
Aldridge, actor; Charles W. Chestnutt, 
novelist; Henry O. Tanner, artist; 
Booker T. Washington, educator and 
race politican; Bert Williams, come- 
dian, were all mulattoes. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, the poet, is perhaps the 
only exception .worthy of mention. 
Among the living Negroes of reputation 
the mulattoes are in overwhelming 
majority. All through the period of 
Negro history the great majority of the 
conspicuously successful individuals 


have been men of mixed seatainiciitts 
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The predominance of mulattoes is 
_ found in every line of endeavor. Of 
the twenty-five or thirty Negroes who 
have held military positions of some 
_ importance or distinguished themselves 
by deeds of military valor not more 
than two or three could be classed as of 
unmixed Negro ancestry. The two 

ss Negroes elected to terms in the United 
‘an = Senate were both of mixed blood. 
At least seventeen of the twenty Ne- 
who have been members of the 
; National House of Representatives 
were mulattoes. Six states have had 
Negro lieutenant governors, each a 
mulatto. Approximately five-sixths of 
the Negroes who have secured patents 
for inventions were mulattoes. Fif- 
teen-sixteenths of the Negro physicians 
listed in Kennedy’s volume on the 
Negro in medicine are mulattoes. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy has been 
bestowed by American universities on 
about two score Negroes, only one of 
whom was not of mixed blood. From 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the stu- 
dents in the leading Negro schools of 
higher education are of mixed blood. 
About nine-tenths of the bishops of the 
Negro church denominations are men 
of mixed ancestry. Such facts are 
typical. The mulattoes, in spite of the 
fact that they are a minority of the 
Negro population, are greatly in excess 
in all the intellectual and semi-intellec- 
tual pursuits. A decade ago the facts 
were summarized in the following words: 
The mulattoes, at all times in the his- 

tory of the Negro in America, have 
been the superior individuals of the 
race. Of the score or so men of first- 
rate ability which the race has pro- 
duced, not more than two at the most 
were Negroes of pure blood. Of the 
hundred or so who have made the most 
noteworthy success in a business or pro- 
fessional way, all, with less than a 
dozen exceptions, are Negroes of mixed 
blood. Of some two hundred and 
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forty-six persons, presumably the mos+ 
successful and best known men the 
race has produced, at least thirteen- 
fourteenths are men of mixed blood. 
Of the list of six hundred and twenty. 
seven names of persons compiled from 
the historical and biographical litera- 
ture, and including men of a distinctly 
lesser degree of note, only about one- 
ninth were even of approximately pure 
blood. The same condition was found 
to prevail in the examination of com- 
pilations of leading men of the various 
professional and semi-professional pur- 
suits; the professional men of the race 
are nearly all mulattoes as are the men 
who have succeeded in some form of 
artistic or semi-artistic endeavor. 

In the industrial and business world 
the same condition prevails; the men 
who have made any marked success are 
found to be in nearly every case from 
the mixed-blood group. It was further 
found that by taking large numbers of 
cases from any profession or pursuit, 
and consequently tapping lower ranges 
of ability and success, the ratio of 
black men to mulattoes was increased. 
The higher the standard of success, the 
lower the per cent of full-blooded Ne- 
groes. This was the case as between 
different professions and within the 
ranks of the same profession ; the minis- 
try has a much higher percentage of 
full-blood Negroes than has the medi- 
cal or teaching profession; the higher 
positions in all the professions have 
been reached by mulattoes, very seldom 
by black Negroes. Speaking generally, 
the intellectual class of the race is com- 
posed of mulattoes; a black man in the 
class is a rather rare exception.' 

The facts thus stated have never 
been seriously questioned. With cer- 
tain minor qualifications to be noted 
later, they are accurate for the present- 
day situation. 

1E. B. Reuter, “ The Mulatto in the United 
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In explanation of this distribution of 
prominent men it has been usual to em- 
ploy the doctrine of racial inequality. 


| In brief this doctrine runs to the effect 
| that the primary races differ in mental 
as they do in physical traits. Differ- 
ences in racial cultures are accepted as 
the natural consequences of inherent 
differences in the capacity of the races 


and as proof of the inherent differences. 


The superior cultural status of the white 
group is taken as evidence and proof of 
its superior endowment; the degraded 
position of the Negroes is understood as 
an inevitable consequence of limited 
capacity and as obvious proof of native 
inability. 

In the presence of this common sense 
explanation of prevailing racial status 
the corollary is inevitable that the 
mulattoes are inherently superior to 
the Negroes of unmixed ancestry. 
Their superior accomplishment be- 
comes an additional bit of evidence in 
proof of the accepted doctrine rather 
than a phenomenon requiring examina- 
tion and explanation. 

The articulate Negroes and mulat- 
toes have in general been unwilling pub- 


licly to admit the native inferiority of 
the race. Unable to refute the theory, 
they have in general attempted to meet 
the position by a blanket denial of the 
facts or by minimizing the extent of 
mulatto leadership. But the over- 
whelming predominance of light-colored 
individuals in race leadership has been 
demonstrated beyond question. The 
recent findings of educational and 
psychological work with Negro children 
have added an independent body of 
evidence. School accomplishment and 
rating in the tests rises in proportion 
to the amount of white intermixture. 
These studies have contributed much 
to a popular acceptance of previously 
_ demonstrated facts. But in general 


they have been interpreted as support- 
ing the popular doctrine of Negro men- 
tal inferiority rather than being made 
to contribute to an explanation of the 
observed differences. 

It seems inherently probable and it 
may be true that races are unequally en- 
dowed. ‘The cultural differences may 
be subject to partial or complete ex- 
planation in the biological terms that 
common observation assumes. It may 
be necessary to explain in some measure 
the superior mulatto status in terms 
of native equipment arising in conse- 
quence of a part-white ancestry. But 
it must be remembered that the posi- 
tion has never been proved and that no 
relevant body of scientific evidence has 
been advanced in its support. It is an 
almost purely common sense, self-evi- 
dent, proposition. 

It is a serious, though common, 
scientific blunder to seek the explana- 
tion of social phenomena in the facts 
of race. It is never scientifically per- 
missible to explain culture facts by a 
resort to biological data without first 
exhausting the possibilities of explana- 
tion on the cultural level. In the pres- 
ent case there are numerous social and 
historical facts that should be taken 
into the reckoning before embracing 
the extreme position now popularly 
held. 


CuLTURAL ADVANTAGE 


From a very early period the white 
Americans made distinctions in the 
servile population on the basis of blood 
intermixture. The mulatto children of 
white women were free. Many mu- 
latto children were freed by the masters 
and were sometimes educated and 
given a start toward economic inde- 
pendence. Within the slave order, the 
mixed bloods were greatly favored. 
Being the children of white men and 
women, the mulattoes were favored 
above other slaves. They were be- 
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- lieved to be more alert and intelligent 
‘then the other Negroes, hence they 
_ selected for the more stimulating 

_~- and for those requiring some 
responsibility. ‘They were more pleas- 
ing to the sensibilities of the whites, so 
were used in the various house and 
_ personal capacities that brought them 
into contact and association with white 
persons. In such ways and various 
others the mulattoes had, and still have, 
5 a great cultural advantage over the un- 
( mixed Negroes. The longer period of 


freedom with its opportunities and 
tradition gave them a long start. In 
the present day they have more edu- 
cation, more property, and more 
self-confidence and self-respect. They 
meet less discrimination and are fa- 
- vored by the general assumption that 
they are natively superior. To many 
students these and other similar his- 
torical and social facts seem adequate 
- to account for the superior status of the 
mulattoes. At any rate they must be 
recognized and evaluated before any 
question of the native superiority of 
the group can profitably be raised. 


CuLTURAL IDENTIFICATION 


The wish, not always conscious and 
sometimes denied, of mixed-blood 
individuals in a bi-racial situation is a 
cultural identification with the domi- 
nant racial group. In certain historic 
situations the individuals of mixed 
blood have received some measure of 
recognition from the politically domi- 
nant group and have identified them- 
selves with it and drawn a social color 
line excluding the native group. In 
other situations the mixed bloods, ex- 
cluded from both the parent races, have 
: = formed a more or less distinct caste be- 
tween two civilizations. Inthe United 
States there has been a consistent re- 
fusal to accept mulattoes in any social 
relationship to which other Negroes 
are ineligible and a refusal to recognize 
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a mixed-blood group as an independent 
reality. The mixed bloods have been 
forced back upon the Negro group. 

The mulattoes have met the Ameri- 
can taboo by two types of adjustment, 
Certain individuals have accepted the 
situation in an objective and common 
sense way and developed a _ personal 
life organization within the institutional 
and traditional restrictions. They 
have lost any desire to participate in 
the culture activities of the white 
group and ceased to struggle against 
the traditional rules of the whites. 
They have accepted the status of 
Negroes and identified themselves with 
the Negro group. Within the race 
they have an assured position: their 
white ancestry gives them a certain 
prestige and the tradition of mulatto 
superiority gives a self-confidence rare 
in the Negro group. They form the 
small aristocracy and the local leader- 
ship of the masses. 

The mixed bloods who succeed in 
such adjustment become psychologi- 
cally normal persons. They have ac- 
cepted the prevailing standards and 
outgrown the desire to escape. There 
is no conflict between the individual 
status and the wish complex. They 
are accommodated and conventional 
persons, indentified in interests and 
attitudes with the larger Negro group. 
Their psychological characteristics and 
personality traits are determined by 
the Negro group of which they are a 
part and by the fact of an aristocratic 
status and leadership rdle in that 
environment. These mulattoes who 
have identified themselves with the 
race and realized their desires by im- 
proving the group of which they are an 
integral part are the most wholesome 
personalities and the most valuble men 
that the race has so far produced. 

But there are mixed-blood individ- 
uals who are unable to resolve the 
conflict between the personal wish 
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complex and the participation patterns 
defined by the socially dominant group. 
They are unwilling to accept classi- 
fication with the backward group as 
inevitable, hence they are unable to 
accommodate themselves to the social 
rules. The intolerant edict of the 
majority prevents their being white; 
their personal ideals and aspirations 
prevent their being black; the order of 
their individual ability prevents their 
rising above the social taboos to the 
level of a self-sufficient individuality. 
They feel themselves superior to the 
one group and inferior to the other, 
they despise the one and idealize the 
other. In the effort to achieve self- 
respect they elaborate a body of 
rationalization to explain the existing 
status. These discontented, unhappy, 
unadjusted persons are mulattoes in 
the psychological and sociological sense. 
Such individuals may form a sep- 
arate and exclusive society, hold them- 
selves apart from and superior to the 
Negroes. In America such mulatto 
groups have existed from an early day 
and at the present time there are 
numerous cliques that are essentially 
color divisions. But the mulatto 
groups have no recognized place in the 
social order. They are commonly 
objects of ridicule, hence fail to satisfy 
the wish for recognition that leads to 
their organization. The essential con- 
flict remains. The desires cannot be 
satisfied within the existing social rules. 
The separate caste is an escape from 
reality rather than a resolution of the 
conflict. 
SocraL CONFLICT 
The mulatto, in the cultural and 
sociological sense, is a man of divided 
loyalties. Fundamentally he is in 
' different and exclusive groups. As an 
aspirant for inclusion in white society, 
he approves its ideals and upholds its 
standards. But the white group ex- 


cludes him, and he excludes himself by 
the very fact of loyalty to the standards 
that exclude him. In social réle and 
culture participation he is identified 
with a special class or lives an unhappy 
and unaccommodated member of the 
Negro group. As such he upholds 
their point of view and fights for their 
cause. Thus within the mulatto is 
the same conflict that exists externally 
between the two culture groups: he is 
both a white man and a Negro. 

The conflict is without resolution so 
long as the mulatto is forbidden 
membership in the white group and 
remains psychologically unaccommo- 
dated to the Negro. Much of the 
variant and violent behavior that has 
given rise to the popular notion that 
mulattoes combine the vices of both 
races is understandable in terms of this 


conflict within the person. ek 


‘ 
Tue Furure Group 


The future of the mulatto group in 
the United States, assuming stability 
in the factors operative in the past and 
in the present, may be stated with a 
good deal of assurance. 

The physical appearance of the race 
has been considerably changed as a 
result of intermixture during the 
period of residence in America. Inter- 
mixture is going on steadily at the 
present time and there is adequate 
reason to anticipate its continuance. 
As time goes on the Negro group will 
become more and more a mulatto group 
through the dissemination of the white 
blood in and being added to the race. 
The group will become lighter in skin 
color and less negroid in other char- 
acters. The process will go on with 
increasing rapidity as the full-blood 
element becomes of less numerical 
importance. 

At the same time that the Negro 
population is being contaminated and 
the physical appearance modified by 
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the contact and intermixture with other 
races, the fundamental character of 
the white stock is undergoing modifi- 
cation in an opposite direction. Each 
year a few individuals are able to 
conceal the fact of a Negro ancestry 
and escape the racial classification. 
( A certain small percentage of octoroons 


show few obvious external negroid 

characters and are able to pass as white 

men. The percentage of individuals 

able to pass as white increases rapidly 

percentage of Negro blood 

declines. The actual number of in- 

dividuals who “pass” is small and the 

- amount of Negro blood thus introduced 

the white race is negligible. But 

= the presence of these persons makes 

a somewhat easier the entrance of other 
mixed-blood persons. 

Of more importance in its influence 
on the physical type of the white race 

__ is the incorporation into the population 
of large numbers of immigrant people. 
Many of the newcomers from the 

- South and East European countries 
_ differ sharply from the earlier white 
stocks. Some of them have been 
modified in the direction of the negroid 
type by a large but long forgotten 
infusion of Negro blood. Other im- 
migrant streams, particularly those 
_ from Mexico and the French provinces 
of Canada, are often in sharp contrast 
to the original white stock. This 
influx of mixed-blood and dark-skinned 
peoples is changing rather rapidly the 
character of the American type. It 
blurs the line of division between the 
Negro and the white and makes it 
easier for the light colored mulattoes 

to leave the race. 

There is thus in process a movement 
tending to modify the Negro type in 
the direction of the white and the white 
in the direction of the negroid. In the 
present day there is no clear division 
between the Negroes and the mixed 
bloods; a continuation of the present 
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population movements will erase the 
line separating the white group from 
the mixtures. Every blurring of the 
line will increase contact on the racial 
borders and further the racial blending, 
The mulattoes will presently displace” 
the Negroes and ultimately the mulat- 
toes, because of further bleaching and 
because of continued contamination of 
the lower orders of the whites, will 
merge with the general white popula- 
tion. 


DEcLINE IN SUPERIORITY 


In social position, leadership, and 
intellectual superiority in the world of 
color the mulatto dominance will fora | 
time tend to decline. Two factors 
operate in this direction. 

In a material way the Negro masses 
are advancing rather rapidly. As the 
economic status of the group improves 
there is a decline in the difference in 
opportunity of the two groups. It _ 
becomes possible for larger numbers of 
Negro children really to take advan- 
tage, beyond the bare minimum, of the © 
public and other schools. The equal- 
ization of opportunity deprives the 
mulattoes of some part of the cultural 
advantage that has long been theirs. 
With the equalization of opportunity, | 
so far as there is an approximately 
equal distribution of talent in the two i 
groups, the Negroes will produce an 
increasing percentage of the prominent, 
men. 

Another and more important factor is = 
operating to destroy or weaken the © 
tradional advantage enjoyed by the 
mulattoes. The attitude of the Negro 
toward himself is changing; there is a 
rapid growth in self-confidence and in — 
self-respect. The idea that a black. | 
skin is adequate and final proof of \ 
incapacity is passing even among i 
Negroes. With its decline one of the ” 


chief handicaps of the Negro is re- 
moved. 


The idea that the ore 3) 


Tae American 


have so generally accepted, that they 
were by nature inferior to other people, 
has been perhaps the greatest handicap 
under which they have labored. No 
general intellectual advance was reas- 
onably to be expected so long as this 
attitude prevailed. To the extent 
that they develop a confidence in their 
ability to equal the performance of 
other men, they will produce an in- 
creasing proportion of capable leaders. 
Obstacles will of course remain, but 
they will be external, consequently 
removable. But so long as the Negro 
remained psychologically inferior— 
so long as he accepted the mental 
status assigned him by the mulattoes 
and the whites—little advance was 
possible. As the Negroes overcome 
their sense of inferiority there will be a 
decline in the percentage of mulattoes 
in the leadership of the race. 

But it is easy to exaggerate. The 
advantage that the mulattoes have 
enjoyed will not easily nor quickly 
disappear. The mulattoes have a long 
start and the tradition of their supe- 
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riority will persist. The doctrine of 
racial inequality is pretty well dis- 
credited in the world of scholarship, 
but in the popular thought of America 
it is firmly. fixed. So long as this 
remains true the mulattoes will enjoy 
a very real, albeit intangible, advan- 
tage that will show in the relative 
success. The earlier start, the better 
education, the more secure economic 
position, the assumption of superiority, 
and the prestige of color—each operates 
to the advantage of the mixed bloods. 
Moreover, the position and the prestige 
of the mulattoes attract superior black 
men who, by marrying into it, rein- 
force and help to perpetuate the 
superior status. With the spread of 
education, the growth of race con- 
sciousness, and the friendly attitude of 
liberal whites, the advantage of the 
mulattoes is on the decline. But they 
have a long start and a tradition that, 
on the assumption that their native 
ability is equal to that of the blacks, 
will ensure their leadership of the race 
for a very considerable period. 
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LTHOUGH the study of the Negro 
family would give considerable 
insight not only into the problems of 
the Negro but also into the manner in 
which he has built up group | life, 
scarcely any systematic investigation 
on a large scale has been undertaken 
from this viewpoint. DuBois’ short 
study! of the Negro family published 
in 1908 was a pioneer effort in this 
field. Since then studies have been 
concerned only with certain aspects of 
the Negro family. The section of 
Odum’s book? devoted to home life and 
morals of the Negro is mainly descrip- 
tive material without any reference toa 
context. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The first fact which should be made 
clear about the Negro family as it 
exists in America today is that it has 
developed out of the American en- 
vironment. It is phantastic to seek 
explanations for the deviations in the 
American Negro family from American 
standards in African customs. When 
the Negro was introduced into America 
the break with African culture was 
well nigh complete. This was due as 
Dr. Park has said to 


the manner in which they were disposed of 
after they arrived in this country. The 
great markets for slaves in Africa were 
on the West Coast, but the old slave trails 
ran back from the coast far into the in- 
terior of the continent, and all the people of 
Central Africa contributed to the stream of 
enforced emigration to the New World. 


1 DuBois, W. E. B., “ 
Family,” Atlanta, 1908. 

2QOdum, Howard W., “Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro,” New York, 1910. 
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. Coming from all parts of Africa and 
having no common language and common 
tradition, the memories of Africa which 
they brought with them, were soon lost.’ 


Therefore, the Negro family as it exists 
today represents a growth in the New 
World. The first problem is to de- 
termine how the Negro took over the 
social forms about him. Traditions 
and customs are normally passed from 
one generation to another through the 
family. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to find that the assimilation of the 
Negro was greatest where he was 
brought into intimate contact with 
the master class in their homes and asa 
part of the family organization. On 
the other hand, the assimilation of the 
plantation Negro, especially in such 
regions as the Sea Islands off the coast 
of South Carolina, was less complete 
and even at the present time the 
difference between these two classes is 
apparent.‘ 

Almost from the time that Negroes 
were introduced into this country there 
were free Negroes. According to the 
first census returns, there were 59,557 
free Negroes in the United States in 
1790. Although the free Negro has 
generally been portrayed as rather de- 
based, the free Negro class which in- 
creased through constant emancipa- 
tions to nearly half a million in 1860, 
constituted in many sections of the 
country a distinct class. Especially 

3 Park, Robert E., “ The Conflict and Fusion of 
Cultures with Special Reference to the Negro,” 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. IV, p. 117. 

‘Park, Robert E., “Racial Assimilation in 
Secondary Groups,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 19, p. 612. 

5 Bureau of Census, “ Negro Population, 1790- 
1915,” p. 53. 4 
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was this true of the mulattoes in 
Charleston and New Orleans where we 
find them owning slaves. In New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington there was a large class of 
free Negroes who had acquired some 
degree of culture and property.’ It 
was among these classes that the 
family tradition was first built up 
among Negroes. ‘These little groups 
which were distinguished from the 
slaves possessed standards which they 
endeavored to enforce. For example, 
early in the life of the Free African 
Society which was organized in 1787 we 
find this case of discipline in marital 
matters. 

“Whereas, Samuel S. one of the members 
of the Free African Society, held in Phila- 
delphia, for the benefit of the sick, has so 
shamefully deviated from our known 
rules, hath often, unnecessarily, left his 
tender wife and child, and kept company 
with a common woman, sometimes quarrel- 
ling, fighting and swearing, for which he 
hath been long and tenderly treated with, 
but he has not forsaken his shameful 
practices, we therefore, disown the said 
Samuel S. from being a member of our 
society till he condemns the same in life and 
conversation, which is our desire for him.’ 


It was in such discipline imposed 
within a class which had some concep- 
tion of itself in society that we find the 
beginnings of a real family tradition 
among Negroes. 


INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 


On the other hand, the Negro family 
took roots within the slave institution 
itself. This grew out of the natural 
bond of affection that existed between 
man and wife and between parents and 
children. The masters played their 

* Park, Robert E., “Negro Home Life and 
Standards of Living,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 49, 
pp. 157-158. 

Bragg, George F., “History of the Afro- 
American Group of the Episcopal Church,” pp. 
55-56. 
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part in the matteralso. Where slavery 
tended to be a patriarchal institution 
the interest of the masters in the moral 
welfare of their slaves and their regard 
for the interests and “rights” of the 
latter, kept them from breaking up 
families and enforced some sort of 
discipline in sex matters. This was 
not always the case for where the Negro 
on the larger plantations was con- 
sidered merely as an instrument of 
production subject to the will of the 
overseer, Negro family ties were disre- 
garded when the matter of economic 
interest was involved. Calhoun thinks 
there would be cause 


to wonder that the subordinating of the 
marital interests and family ties of the 
servile class to monetary considerations did 
not demoralize the family institutions of 
the masters, were it not that bourgeois 
marriage is itself an economic institution 
subordinating love to money.* 


Observers of the institution of slavery 
have emphasized the unorganized sex 
relations which existed on the large 
plantation where both sexes were 
herded in huts. 

Where the institution of slavery 
showed more consideration for the per- 
sonality of the slaves we find family 
groups in the slave quarters. The 
biographer of a slave born just before 
the Civil War says that there was a 
walk to the mud-clinked cabins along 
**slave row,”’ where the household of Fisher 
lived. The hut was of two rooms, be- 
decked without with trellised primroses and 
within with whitewash. Its only aperture 
was a door of logs, cut in halves, swung on 
leather hinges, which served also as chimney 
and window. In such a place seventeen 
children and their parents lived.® 


Under a liberal master, especially in 


8 Calhoun, Arthur W., “A Social History of 
the American Family from Colonial Times to the 
Present,” Vol. I, p. 82. 

® Fisher, Miles Mark, “The Master’s Slave: 
Elizah John Fisher,” p.3. 
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the border states, the slave was often 
able on generous terms to purchase the 
freedom of his wife and children as well 
as his own. Noah Davis, who was 
born a slave in Madison County, 
Virginia, in 1804, was under such a 
master. He says that his father “had 
the privilege of keeping his children 
with him until they were old enough to 
put out to such trades as they might 
choose.” After the death of his 
father, his family moved to another 
farm, and he was an apprentice in a 
shoemaker’s shop after serving in the 
kitchen. He was a regular member of 
church where he met his wife. He 
says, “I formed an attachment to a 
young woman, who ultimately became 
my wife.” " Concerning his married 
life, in 1859 he wrote: 


But we were both slaves, and of course 
had to get the consent of our owners, before 
we went further. My wife belonged to the 
late Carter L. Stephenson, Esq., who was a 
brother to Hon. Andrew Stephenson, of Va. 
My wife’s master was quite indulgent to the 
servants about the house. He never re- 
strained visitors from coming on _ his 
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twenty-eight years. We have had nine 
children—seven born in slavery, and two 
since my wife’s freedom. Five out of the 
seven in slavery I have bought—two are 
still in bondage.” 


ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO FAMILy 

While it is impossible within the 
brief compass of this paper to enter 
into an analysis of statistics bearing on 
the Negro family, in this section we 
shall undertake to indicate how avail- 
able statistics form a basis for the 
investigation of different aspects of the 
Negro family. 

Home ownership constitutes an index 
to the growth in stability of the Negro 
family. There has been a steady in- 
crease in home ownership since 1860. 
The table below indicates the growth 
in home ownership from 1890 to 
1910.8 

For the southern states alone in 1920 
the Negroes owned 472,226 homes. 
According to the decennial census for 
the year 1900, 1910, and 1920, the 
percentage of homes owned was 21.7, 
23.7 and 23.8 respectively for the 


premises to visit his domestics. It was southern states. odie 
TABLE I—Tenvre or Homes AMona NeGroes From 1890-1920 
All Homes 
i ] Census Year Owned 
Total Rented 
Total Free Encumbered 
ess 1,833,759 $97,420 295,474 101,946 1,436,339 


stated he had the likeliest set of servant 
girls in the town; and though I cannot say 
I got the prettiest, yet I think I got the 
best among them. We have lived happily 
together, as husband and wife, for the last 


1° Davis, Noah, “The Narrative of the Life of 
Rev. Noah Davis,” Baltimore, 1859, p. 11. 
Tbid., p. 26. 


Table II gives statistics on the 
marital condition of the Negro popula- 
tion from 1890 to 1920 for both males 
and females. 


12 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
18 U. S. Census Negro population in the United 
States, 1790-1915. 


“U.S. Census, 1920, Vol. II. 
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TABLE I]—Marirat Conpirion or THE Necro Poputation Firreen YEARS or AGE AND 
Over By Sex For THE UNITED SraTEs, 1890-1920 
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Single Married Widowed Divorced 
Number | Per | Number | Pet |Number| Per | Number 
Cent Cent Cent 
Negro Males: 
8,393,211) 1,104,877) 32.6 2,050,407; 60.4 | 200,734) 5.9 | 26,689 
3,059,312) 1,083,412) 35.4 1,749,228] 57.2 | 189,970) 6.2 | 20,146 
2,633,008} 1,033,285) 39.2 1,422,886) 54.0 | 151,233) 5.7 11,026 
2,119,721 842,764) 39.8 1,175,513} 55.5 91,683) 4.3 5,212 
Females: 
Pe 3,423,100 825,258) 24.1 2,039,181) 59.6 | 507,961) 14.8 | 43,871 
1910. . 3,103,344 823,996) 26.6 1,775,949] 57.2 | 459,831) 14.8 | 33,286 
2,690,583 803,683) 29.9 1,443,817) 53.7 | 414,107) 15.4 | 22,083 
Ee 2,175,550 652,314) 30.0 1,187,434, 54.6 | 320,194) 14.7 | 10,688 
For each decennial census the white, foreign born, and Negro women 


Negro has a larger percentage classified 
as widowed than the white population. 
The significance of such difference can 
only be understood by local studies of 
the Negro population. Many unmar- 
ried Negro women with children call 
themselves widows. There are sec- 
tional differences in the marital condi- 
tion of the Negro population whose 
significance could only be brought by 
research. 


CoMPARISON OF BirtHs 


Figure 1" shows the per cent dis- 
tribution of children born to native 


at each age from twelve to fifty. This 
graph has not been corrected for the 
per cent of females of child-bearing age 
for each population group. According 
to the 1920 census for the period ten to 
fourteen years the per cent of native 
white and Negro females is 11.1 and 
11.8 respectively; fifteen to nineteen, 
9.7 and 10.8 respectively; and from 
twenty to twenty-four, 9.2 and 10.8 

46 Figures 1, 2, and 3 were constructed on the 
basis of statistics from “Births, Stillbirths, and 
Infant Mortality Statistics for the Birth Regis- 
tration Area of the United States,” 1925. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1927. 


TABLE III—Per Cent or Necroes Since, Marriep, WivowEp anp NuMBER 
Drivorcep For THE Principat Divisions or THE UNITED States, 1920 
Male Female 
Section 
Single | Married Single | Married 
New England............ 38.9 | 54.9 5.2 215 27.1 | 55.8 16.4 
Middle Atlantic.......... 36.2 57.9 5.0 887 25.7 58.8 14.8 
35.2 57.3 6.0 2,887 18.2 64.6 15.5 
ree 34.3 56.5 7.3 1,752 20.1 60 .6 17.1 
South Atlantic........... 33.1 60.7 5.5 5,415 26.2 58 .6 14.4 
30.2 62.2 6.4 6,887 23.4 59.2 15.6 
30.8 | 61.4 6.2 7,904 22.6 | 60.9 14.2 
55.7 37.9 4.3 277 15.7 64.2 17.2 
Pacific. . . 36.6 | 54.4 6.0 465 17.8 | 60.5 18.5 
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Ficure 1. Per Cent or ee Born To Necro, Native Wuire, anp Foreicn Wuarre 
Women Accorpinec To Ace or Morners: 1925 


respectively. In spite of these varia- both the native white females and the 
tions the curve indicates that Negro Negro females. 

women have a larger proportion of their Figure 2 affords a comparison be- 
children at an earlier age than native tween the native white and the Negro 
white mothers. The difference is ac- mothers of Mississippi. According to 
centuated by the fact that although in 1920 census the per cent of Negro 
each succeeding five-year age period— women for the five-year periods ten to 
except from forty-five toforty-nineand fourteen, and fifteen to nineteen slightly 
from thirty to thirty-four where they exceeded the per cent of native white 
are about equal—the proportion of women. This difference is not enough 
Negro females is greater than that of to account for the difference between 
native white, the native white mothers .8 and .1 and 24.1 and 13.3. There is, 
have a large per cent of their children. however, a difference in the per cent 


At the same time it must be borne in married from fifteen to nineteen for the 
mind that a larger per cent of Negro two races. For the native white in 
females are married at the earlier age 1920 16.8 per cent of females from 


ee periods than native white. In the fifteen to nineteen were married, 


case of foreign-born white women the whereas for the same age period for 
large per cent of children after twenty- Negro females 23.0 per cent were 
five years is explained by the small per married. 

cent of foreign born females under The comparison between native 
twenty-five. In each age period from white and Negro mothers in Massa- 
twenty-five upwards the per cent of chusetts in Figure 3 shows up on the 
foreign-born white females exceeds whole the same differences. This fig- 
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Figure 2 


NATIVE 
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ure fails to take into account the differ- 
ences in the per cent of females at 
stated age periods in the two racial 
groups. Atthesame time the difference 
in the proportion of females for the age 
periods ten to fourteen and fifteen to 
nineteen helps to accentuate the dispro- 
portionate number of Negro children 
for these periods, because in both of 


FOR WHITE AND NEGRO MOTHERS 
FOR MISSISSIPPI -1925 


Fiovre 3 FOR MASSACHUSETTS:1925 


29.6 


1.2 UNKNOWN 


/O- 14 
‘5-19 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 


these age periods the per cent of Negro 
females is smaller than for the native 
whites. In Massachusetts, as well as 
Mississippi, the per cent of Negro 
females from fifteen to nineteen mar- 
ried exceeds the per cent among the 
native white. The diagrams for Negro 
women in Massachusetts and Missis- 
sippi would apparently indicate con- 
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siderable differences; but when we take 
in account the fact that the per cent of 
Negro females from ten to fourteen and 
fifteen to nineteen in Mississippi is 
nearly twice that in Massachusetts, 
apparent differences tend to disappear. 

As to comparative fertility of Negro 
and white women, the census volume 
on the Negro population, 1790-1915, 
showed that from 1820 to 1910 the 
number of children under fourteen 
years of age per 1,000 Negro women 
fourteen to forty-four years decreased 
from 1,853 to 1,344; while the number 
of children per 1,000 white women de- 
creased during the same period from 
1,999 (estimated) to 1,202. In the 
South we find that from 1880 to 1910 
the decline in the number of children 
per 1,000 Negro women was from 763 
to 554; while for the whites it was from 
711 to 617. The most marked differ- 
ences among the Negroes themselves is 
between the urban and rural South. 
In 1910 the census showed that for the 
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rural South the number of children 
under five years of age per 1,000 Negro 
females was 609; while for the cities 
the number of children under five years 
of age was 248. There are variations 
among the cities themselves which are 
significant. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEGRO FAMILY 


Space will not permit more than brief 
reference to some of the problems of the 
Negro family. The high illegitimacy 
rate among Negroes has most often 
been pointed to as a sign of their gen- 
eral moral degradation and lack of 
family control. Some indication of the 
high rate of illegitimacy is to be found 
in the following statistics, which are 
taken from tables in an article on the 
“Protection of Illegitimate Children” 
by Katherine F. Lenroot, in The 
Annals of the American Academy for 
November, 1921. 

From the table below it is very ap- 
parent that the illegitimacy rate among 


IV—Per Cent or Live Brrtus Reportep [LLeGiItm™MaTEe IN SELECTED STATES AND 
Two Cities ror WHITE AND NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


State 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Alabama: 

0 ee 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.9 1.1 

Negro. . 14.1 13.7 12.8 10.0 11.6 14.4 
Kentucky: 

White. . 1.0 0.7 1.0 

7.5 8.6 10.4 
Maryland: 

Ha 2.4 2.2 1.7 1.8 1.9 1.7 

ee 20.7 20.5 17.1 17.1 18.0 19.5 
North Carolina: 
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Baltimore: 
doers 22.7 21.6 23.1 20.9 21.8 
Washington: 
f 3.3 1.6 2.3 1.4 1.8 2.0 
19.5 18.2 18.8 15.9 17.0 15.9 


Negroes is much higher than among 
whites. But the real significance of 
these statistics can only be brought by 
the study of illegitimacy in relation to 
the different sections of the Negro 
population. A study of “Negro Il- 
legitimacy in New York City” by 
Ruth Reed showed that 82.6 per cent 
of the unmarried mothers had only an 
eighth grade education or less, and 
that 47.3 per cent had less than a sixth 
grade education. As to occupational 
status 85.0 per cent were in domestic 
and personal service; 12.0 per cent in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries; 1.6 per cent in professional ser- 
vice; and 1.4 per cent in clerical occu- 
pations. Each class furnished less than 
its proportion of employed Negro 
women in 1920, except domestic ser- 
vice, which exceeded its proportion of 
the working population. In the first 
section of this paper an attempt was 
made to show how family life among 
elements of the population first got its 
foothold and was capable of maintain- 
ing itself. Likewise in the study of the 
problems of the Negro family it is 
necessary to take into account the 
cultural differences between the differ- 
ent sections of the Negro population. 

The same should be said about the 
desertions among Negroes. The dif- 
ferences, for example, in the nature of 
the family among the migrants who 
enter one of the cities of the North and 
the settled population warrant separa- 
tion of the statistics for these two 
classes..7 This does not deny the 
“ Reed, Ruth, “Negro Illegitimacy in New 
York City,” New York, 1927. 

" Mossell, Sadie Tanner, “The Standard of 
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existence of stable family life among 
sections of the Negro population in the 
South. In some cases the family has a 
place in the small Southern community 
which insures its integrity and the 
change to the city environment is re- 
sponsible for the loss of stability. One 
deserted wife with these children says: 


I was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
There was seven children. . . . We was a 
happy family. You know in them days 
the man took care of their families. . . . I 
went to Sunday School every Sunday. My 
whole family went to church. My mother 
had a corner where she sat and so did my 
father. 


When nineteen she married a man 
who worked regularly in the commu- 
nity and supported his family. He fol- 
lowed his brother to St. Louis and be- 
gan to neglect his family, until he 
finally deserted altogether. 

In such a brief analysis of the situa- 
tion regarding the position of the Negro 
family it has been impossible to indi- 
cate more than some of the fundamental 


factors involved. The Negro has been 


slowly acquiring Western civilization 
since his introduction into this country. 
Since emancipation, and especially 
since the World War, he has been 
placed into contact with white civiliza- 
tion more than ever. The rate of 
civilization is different for different 
sections of the population. It is only 
by understanding these differences in 
the Negro population that one can have 
a true conception of the nature of the 
Negro family and its problems. 


Living Among One Hundred Negro Migrant 
Families in Philadelphia,” The Annals of the 
American Academy, Vol. 98, p. 216. 
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rica. 
frequently blamed. Lack of formal 
education, the deleterious effects of the 
contact of the illiterate and unskilled 
Negro migrant with the city life of the 
North, the injustice of our agencies of 
justice, poverty, and a host of other 
conditions are brought forward as gen- 
erators of crime. 
however, is the belief in the Negro’s 
higher criminality. Regardless of its 
basis in reality, it is a significant ele- 
ment in the creation of racial attitudes 
toward him on the part of the white. 


a 


T is commonly believed that the Ne- 
gro in our country is more criminal 
than the white. This condition is oc- 


casionally laid at the door of inherited 
racial characteristics, ranging from an 


“inferior mentality”’ to what a recent 
writer on “criminal science” has called 
“inherited recollections,” presumably 
handed down from the jungles of Af- 
Unfavorable social factors are 


The important fact, 


We are prone to judge ourselves by 


our best traits and strangers by their 
worst. 
stranger in our midst, all beliefs prej- 
udicial to him aid in intensifying the 
feeling of racial antipathy engendered 
by his color and his social status. 
colored criminal does not as a rule en- 
joy the racial anonymity which cloaks 
the offenses of individuals of the white 
* race. The press is almost certain to 
brand him, and the more revolting his 
crime proves to be the more likely it is 
that his race will be advertised. 
setting the hall-mark of his color upon 
him, his individuality is in a sense sub- 
merged, and instead of a mere — 


In the case of the Negro, 


The 
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The Negro Criminal 
A Statistical Note 


By TuorstEN SELLIN 
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robber, or murderer, he becomes a rep- 
resentative of his race, which in its 
turn is made to suffer for his sins, 
through the mysteries of emotionally 
conditioned thought processes. This 
makes the reduction of Negro crime 


“more than the solution of an urgent 


social problem, common to Negro and 
white alike; it should, in fact, be given 
an important place in any program of 
race cojperation, which has as its para- 
mount purpose the elimination of inter- 


racial friction. 


Practically all writers, Negro or 
white, who have studied the question of 
Negro criminality have admitted the 


Crime Rate 


* existence of an apparently higher crime 


rate for the Negro than for the white. 
Booker T. Washington, Dubois, Work, 
and others, have frankly agreed that 
their race have contributed a dispro- 
portionately large number of arres- 
tants, defendants and prisoners. The 
same opinion has been expressed by 
white writers, such as Willcox, Stone, 
Odum, McCord, Kellor and others, and 
recent studies have supplied no infor- 
mation which invalidates it. 

For instance, during the first half of 
1924, the Negroes of Philadelphia, who 
composed 7.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation according to the 1920 Census, 
furnished 24.4 per cent of the arrests.' 
During the same period, the Negroes of 


1 P. 218 of Thompson, Anna J., “A Survey of 
Crime Among Negroes in Philadelphia.” Op- 
portunity, 4: 217-19, 251-4, 285-6, July—Sept., 


1926, 
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Pittsburgh showed an arrest rate 2.15 
times as high as that of the whites.? 
The ratio for Detroit, during the first 
six months of 1926, was 3.99 per 10,000 
Negroes as compared with 1 per 10,000 
whites.* 

In the Superior Courts of North Car- 
olina, in 1922-1925, there were re- 
ported 4.65 indictments per 1,000 
whites and 8.71 per 1,000 Negroes,‘ 
while in Alabama, in 1920-1922, Ne- 
groes were brought to trial 1.69 times 
as frequently as whites. 

In the Western Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, a recent study revealed the 
fact that the Negro contingent num- 
bered 575 instead of the expected 42, 
had the Negro population contributed 


prisoners at the rate of the white. In h) petration, or because the desire to 


other words, the frequency of imprison- 
ment was for the Negro and the white 
as 13.69 to 1. Even if more recent es- 
timates of the adult Negro population 
were used instead of the 1920 Census 
data\fhe frequency would be 11 to 1.5 
In 1923, the Census Bureau informs us, 
“Negroes formed 31.3 per cent of the 
prison population and 23.3 per cent of 
commitments as contrasted with 9.3 


? Quoted on p. 91 of Washington, Forrester B., 
A Race Emerging. A Survey Made for the De- 
partment of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
rania, MS., 1924, from Lowman, Ruth, The 
Negro Delinquent in Pittsburgh. Unpubl. Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
1924 (?). 

*P. 7 of The Negro in Detroit. Section 1X. 
Crime. Prepared for the Mayor's Inter-racial 
Committee by a special survey staff under the 
general direction of the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc., 60 pp. mimeographed, 
Detroit, 1926. The ratio is based on adult 
population statistics for the ages of twenty and 
over, compiled in 1925 by the Detroit Board of 
Education. 

*P. 423 of Wilder, Francis S., “Crime in the 
Superior Courts of North Carolina.” Social 
Forces, 5: 423-7, March, 1927. 

* P. 29 of Root, William T., Jr., A Psychological 
and Educational Survey of 1916 Prisoners in the 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. _246 pp. 
Board of Trustees of the Western Penitentiary, 
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per cent of Negroes among the adult 
population.” 

The following conclusion can be 
drawn from the above data. All pro- ei. 
portions being guarded, the Negro* 
seems to be more frequently in contact y 
with agencies of criminal justice than 
the white. 

These data, it should be remembered, 
picture only the apparent and not the 
real criminality of the Negro. The 
latter falls in the category of the 
unknowable, for it is the sum total 
of all crimes committed. This sum 
can only be guessed at, since manya -~ 
crime remains unreported to the au- 
thorities, either because the criminal aN 
is the only one who knows of its per- 


avoid all contact with criminal justice 
makes the victim of the offense suppress 
all information concerning it. The 
only criminality, then, which we are 
able to enumerate and tabulate is the | 
apparent criminality, or the one which | 
can be reduced toquantitative terms by 
those who come into contact either with —_ 
the crime itself, the criminal, or,both, =» 

In comparative studies of crime rates, - 
it has been customary to assume that 
a constant ratio exists between the 
real and the apparent criminality. In- 
dexes based upon the latter would, 
therefore, serve equally for the former. 
In the case of the Negro, then, a higher 
rate of apparent criminality would be 
assumed to indicate a higher real crim- 
inality, a perfectly reasonable conclu- 
sion were there no disturbing factors 
operating in that group exclusively, 
causing its ratio between the real and 
the apparent criminality to become so 
changed that it no longer contains the 
proportions maintained by that of the 
other group or groups. 


*P. 59 of Prisoners, 1923. Crime Conditions 
in the United States as Reflectell in Census Sta- 
tistics of Imprisoned Offenders. vi+363 pp. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1926. | 
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It is the purpose of this article to 
indicate some of the ways by which 
‘the differential treatment to which 
the Negro is subjected by our agencies 
of criminal justice artificially increases 
his apparent criminality, while that 
of the white is, by virtue of the same 
treatment, so reduced that compari- 
sons between the two become exceed- 
ingly hazardous unless this situation 
is properly evaluated and the rates 
corrected. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS 

_ The first difficulty which confronts 
the student is the dearth of usable data. 
The records of our police departments, 
our courts, and our penal institutions 
have not been compiled to suit the 
purposes of criminological research. 
An attempt to use them for the purpose 
of correlating criminality with race 
is virtually impossible. The only thing 
that may be expected from such an 
effort is a demonstration which is 
indicative but not conclusive. 

Before criminal] statistics are used 
for any purpose whatever, the relia- 
bility of the enumeration itself must be 
determined. It is rarely possible to do 
so, due to the inaccessibility of the 
original records. Now and then, the 
data as presented arouse suspicion, such 
as when an Alabama County with a 
large Negro population reports no 
prosecutions of Negroes for years in 
succession. The unreliability of the 
data is not ordinarily so obvious. For 
instance, during 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
the annual reports of the Municipal 
Court of Minneapolis gave the number 
of arrests of Negroes as 470, 930, and 
890 respectively. An investigator of 
the Urban League found that the police 
records which had furnished the data 
for these totals yielded 517, 389, and 
478 arrests for the years mentioned. 
When the officials in charge were con- 
fronted with this discrepancy they 
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blamed the printers and the system of re- 
cord keeping. After they had checked 
the revised figures and found them 
accurate, they substituted them for 
the “official” figures in the reports.’ 
An experience such as this makes one 
question all earlier totals for Minneap- 
olis and creates a profound distrust of 
official records in general, even though 
there is no reason to regard the records 
of the city mentioned as typical. 

During the preparation of this article 
the biennial reports of the attorney- 
generals of several Southern states 
with a large proportion of Negroes were 
examined. Most of them did not 
contain information on the subject 
under discussion, i.e., information in 
usable form or of any value for the 
present purpose. In Alabama, how- 
ever, the convictions and the acquittals 
in the circuit courts were tabulated 
according to color and offense. A 
closer study of these data showed that 
while for a given county, the sum of 
convictions for whites and Negroes 
sometimes tallied with the sum of 
convictions, a discrepancy was the 
rule. In 1920-1922, out of a total of 
7,547 convictions, only 5,032 were listed 
according to race, although such in- 
formation was demanded by the sched- 
ules. Some trial solicitors of large 
and populous counties did not even 
make a pretense at supplying this 
information. 

A somewhat firmer foundation for 
the study of Negro crime would be 
preferred. 


Race DiscriMINATION 


It has been claimed by many that the 
Negro is discriminated against by the 
police, who are ready to arrest him 
on the flimsiest charges. In its report, 


7 Boie, Maurine, “An Analysis of Negro 
Crime Statistics for Minneapolis for 1923, 
1924 and 1925.” Opportunity, 6: 171-3, June, 
1928, 
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the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations said that 
the testimony is practically unanimous 
that Negroes are much more liable to arrest 
than whites, since police officers share in the 
general public opinion that Negroes “are 
more criminal than whites,” and also feel 
that there is little risk of trouble in arresting 
Negroes, while greater care must be exer- 
cised in arresting whites.* 
More recently Reuter has come to the 
same conclusion.® 

Speaking of conditions in the South, 
Williams says: 


The abnormal, unwarranted activities ° 


of Southern police officers are responsible 
for deep grievances among Negroes. In 
many cases the police have been the tools 
of powers higher up. Many colored people 
believe that employers of convicts urge 
the police to greater activities among 
Negroes in order to fill up convict camps; 
and, as if encouraging arrests, the authori- 
ties frequently do not pay the constable 
and other petty officers salaries for their 
services but reward them in accordance 
with the number of arrests made. Nat- 
urally they get all out of it that the business 
will stand. 

Quoting the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News, he says: 

\. We allow petty officers of the law to 


harass and oppress our Negro labor, mulct- 
ing them of their wages, assessing stiff 


fines on trivial charges, and often they are , 


convicted on charges which if preferred 
against a white man would result in prompt 
acquittal.” 


The same“situation prevails in the 
North. Tyson relates that on a couple 


op. The Chicago Cemmission on Race 
Relations, The Negro tn Chicago. A Study of 
Race Relations and a Race Riot. xxiv+ 672 pp. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922. 

* P. 356 of Reuter, Edward Byron, The Ameri- 
can Race Problem. A Study of the Negro. 
xii+448 pp. Crowell, New York, 1927. 

1° Pp. 105-6 of Leavell, R. H., Snavely, T. R., 
Woofter, Jr., T. J., Williams, W. T. B., and Ty- 
son, Francis D., Negro Migration in 1916-17. 
158 pp. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, 1919. 
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of occasions when murders were com- 
mitted in the Negro districts of Pitts- 
burgh, the police proceeded to make 
wholesale arrests of Negroes, only to 
free them in a few days because they 
had no evidence against them." An 
incident told by Woofter illustrates the 
relationship which exists between in- 
creased police activity and Negro 
arrest rates: 

The following record of events is trace- 
able in the files of the daily papers of a large 
Northern city which has recently received 
a considerable influx of Negro migrants. 
There was a period of industrial unemploy- 
ment attended, as usual, by a series of 
thefts and holdups. The chief of police 
was roundly criticized by the “out” faction 
for not bringing the thieves to justice. 
He blamed the large number of Negro un- 
employed for the situation, and announced 
that on a certain Friday night he would 
conduct a clean-up of the Negro ward. 
As this announcement was printed on 
Wednesday it is extremely improbable 
that any criminal remained in that ward 
to wait for his raid on Friday, nevertheless 
it was conducted. Every Negro pool room 
was entered and 160 arrests were made. 
All but twenty of these were charged with 
the technical offense of vagrancy. Of the 
140 vagrants about 60 were finally able 
to show enough money or sufficient employ- 
ment to clear themselves from that charge. 
The other 80 were convicted of vagrancy 
and released on condition that they would 
leave town immediately. One of these 
who had no money tried to walk out of 


. town, but was rearrested and brought back 


twice; then he tried stealing out on freight 
trains and was brought back by railroad 
detectives twice, until the judge, in des- 
peration, had one of his bailiffs take him in 
his own car to the city limits. In remark- 
ing on this the leading daily said that with 
such brilliant activity on the part of the 
police department, it was a mystery why 
the thievery and hold-ups continued un- 
abated.” 

Tbid., p. 138. 

2 Pp. 131-3 of Woofter, Thomas Jackson, 
The Basis of Racial Adjustment. viii+258 pp. 


Ginn & Co., New York, 
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The claim of discrimination made by 
the writers quoted is seemingly borne 
out by the statistics of convictions. 
The very high rate of discharges of 
Negroes for certain offenses as com- 
pared with arrests is undoubtedly in a 
very large measure the result of un- 
warranted arrests. 

There are other factors at work here 
which operate in raising the apparent 
criminality of the Negro, although 
these factors have nothing directly 
to do with discrimination. 

It was brought out in the testimony 
of judges and other authorities, says 
the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations, that Negroes are more 
easily identified and more likely to 
be arrested, and it is reasonably 
certain that a smaller proportion of 
Negroes who commit crimes escape 
than whites.“ The knowledge of the 
criminal’s color makes it possible for 
the police to limit their search to 
what in some communities is a very 
small group. On the other hand, the 
ability to identify with certainty people 
of a different race is not equally great 
in all parts of our country. It is, 
therefore, problematical to what ex- 
tent the color of the criminal exposes 
him to arrest. In any event, the 
proposition is hardly susceptible of 
proof. 

A second factor should also be con- 
sidered. Police statistics generally con- 
tain merely the number of arrests for 
a given period and facts concerning 
these arrests. Rarely do we find any 
statement of the number of criminals 
arrested. If, however, we are com- 
paring the arrest rates of two groups 
and discover that in one of these groups 
there exists a disproportionately large 
number of petty offenses, which are 
punished by short sentences or fines, 
we must expect a greater number of 
arrests in that group due to recidivism, 
3 Op. cit., p. 331. 
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even though the number of criminals 
might remain the same. In the Min- 
neapolis study mentioned, it was found 
that the 517, 389 and 478 arrests of 
Negroes for 1923, 1924 and 1925, cor- 
responded to 445, 343 and 406 ar- 
restants respectively. Between 12 and 
15 per cent of the arrestants were re- 
peaters.“ If comparisons could be 
. instituted between the number of 
criminals arrested and not the number 
of arrests made, we would arrive at 
different ratios between Negroes and 
whites. To what extent the Negro 
would benefit from such a change 
would largely depend on local con- 
ditions. 

The rate of convictions is frequently 
used for comparative purposes and is, 
in fact, preferred by many statistical 
criminologists. So far as our prob- 
lem is concerned, we should try to 
determine if Negroes receive equi- 
table treatment at the hands of our 
courts. 

+ All conditions being equal, whites 
are by many claimed to have a much 
better chance than Negroes to escape 
trial or conviction. Various causes 
for this situation are: the law, or rather 
a law, may be more diligently enforced 
against the Negro than against the 
white; the court may show itself more 
‘severe towards Negroes; the Negro 
cannot take advantages of the protec- 
tion of the law, either because he can- 
not secure good legal advice or lacks 
“pull.” All along the laborious road 
his case must travel before it reaches 
the sentence. He is handicapped, and 
this handicap shows in his high rate of 
conviction. 

It has been claimed that this dis- 

proportionately high rate is not due 


«so much to any deliberate injustice 


against the Negro as to a lack of proper 
justice meted out to the whites. 
McCord quotes Judge Thomas, Re- 
Op. cit., p. 172. 
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corder of the Police Court of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, as saying: 


My observation has been that the courts 
try the Negro fairly. I have observed 
that juries have not hesitated to acquit 
the Negro when the evidence showed his 
innocence. Yet honesty demands that I 
say that justice too often miscarries in the 
attempt to enforce the criminal law against 
the native white man. It is not that the 
Negro fails to get justice before the courts 
in the trial of the specific indictments 
against him, but too often it is that tl the 


white man escapes." 


Outcome or 
Even though there may be some 
doubt regarding the correctness of this 
statement in its entirety, the fact of 
discrimination to which it refers has re- 


18 P. 280 of McCord, Charles H., The American 
Negro as a Dependent, Defective and Delinquent. 


ceived ample support from recent stud- 
ies of the Negro in the court room. In 
the Detroit survey the rate of convic- 
tion was found to be much higher for 
the Negro than for the white for the 
crimes of burglary, armed robbery, 
simple larceny, assault and battery, 
disturbing the peace, accosting and so- 
liciting, common prostitute, sex crimes, 
offenses against the state drug and pro- 
hibition laws, and embezzling, forgery 
and kindred crimes. For the first men- 
tioned, burglary, the rate was more 
than double that of the whites and for 
the second, armed robbery, triple. The 
conviction rate was higher for the 
whites for the crimes of larceny, un- 
armed robbery, assaults, murder, drun- 
kenness, gaming, begging and vag- 
rancy, but since the rate was based on 
arrests, and not on cases brought to 


$42 pp. Nashville, Tenn., 1924. trial, it is clear that the higher rate of 
TABLE I—Arrests anp Convictions ror Speciriep Orrences, Derrorr, Mica. 
January 1-June 30, 1926 
(Based on Table 6, pp. 8+, The Negro in Detroit. Section IX. Crime) 
Arrests Convictions 
ive Number per Number per 
vena 10,000 of the 10,000 of the | Percentage of 
Offences Number | Adult Popula- Number | Adult Popula- | Arrests Reoul 
Le tion for Each tion for oo 
roup Group 
i ” Negroes| Whites | Negroes| Whites || Negroes} Whites | Negroes| Whites | Negroes| Whites 
ey eee 810 | 1,203 | 142.2 17.7 65 226 11.4 3.3 8.0 18.7 
+B . breaking and 
ER ee 211 370 68.1 10.1 76 56 24.5 1.5 36.0 15.1 
tArmed robbery........ 290 or 93.7 24.1 54 56 17.4 1.5 18.6 6.4 
tUnarmed robbery...... 190 1 61.3 3.3 17 15 5.4 4 8.9 12.5 
195 226 34.2 18 56 3.1 8 9.2 24.7 
Se 76 57 13.8 .8 14 12 2.4 a 18.4 21.0 
*Manslaughter and neg- 
ligent homicide... . 3 28 4 10 28.5 
*Simple larceny . aa 521 | 1,064 91.4 15.7 619 57.5 9.1 62.9 58.1 
*Assault and battery . biwte 153 * 466 26.8 8 75 13.1 3.3 49.0 48.9 
sDisturbing the peace. 278 1,268 48.8 18.7 205 919 35.9 13.5 73.7 71.6 
ak 597 6,547 | 104.8 96.7 541 6,064 94.9 89.5 90.6 92.6 
RE 452 1,298 | 146.0 85.7 298 865 96.2 23.8 65.9 66.6 
{Begging and vagrancy 55 415 17.7 11.4 48 370 15.5 10.1 87.2 89.1 
tAccosting and soliciting..| 1,105 | 1,184 | 424.8 37.6 976 877 | 375.0 27.0 88.3 74.0 
{Common prostitute... .. 125 536 48.0 17.0 88 304 48.0 9.6 70.4 56.7 
x (including 
moe 101 428 17.7 13 43 2.2 .6 12.0 10.0 
mbezzling, forgery, ut- 
py Spy ublishi 27 341 4.7 5.0 8 85 1.4 1.2 20.6 24.9 
w (State 
97 259 17.9 3.8 §24 §62 $4.2 §.0 | §48.0 | §39.2 
*Prohibition law (State 
and Federal)........ 225 | 1643 | 39.5] 24.2 §72 §383 | §12.6 $5.6 | §35.8 | §31.4 


*Male and female. 


tMale only. {Female only. 


§State law only. 
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convictions for the white is primarily 
the result of unwarranted arrests of 
Negroes, particularly since the white 
rate was shown to be higher for some of 
the offenses for which the Negro is 
commonly arrested, such as gaming, 
drunkenness, vagrancy, etc. (See Ta- 
ble I.) 

A similar situation is mirrored in the 
record of cases decided in the circuit 
courts of Alabama in 1920-1922. The 
percentages of acquittals, based on 
cases brought to trial, proved much 
lower for the Negro than for the white 
for all serious offenses, except for rob- 
bery. For the biennium 1924-1926, 
arson took the place of robbery as the 
only serious crime in which the Negro 
acquittal rate showed to advantage. 
(See Table IT.) 

An examination of the nature of the 
sentences imposed on Negroes and on 
whites shows an even more patent dis- 
crimination. .The Detroit survey again 
assists us. Table III discloses that for 
the period covered by the survey 48.6 
per cent of the colored defendants in the 
Recorder’s Court were convicted of 
felonies, as compared with 43.8 per 
cent of the whites. Of the colored, 
only 7.1 per cent were given the alter- 
native of a fine or a prison sentence, 
while 18.5 per cent of the whites were 
so sentenced. Only 7.2 per cent of the 
Negroes were given probation, while 
12.2 per cent of the whites got it. The 
fact that probation may have been re- 
fused to the Negroes because of lack of 
facilities for proper probation work 
with them were absent, or because their 
social environment made them ex- 
tremely bad risks does not alter the 
situation much, since, in the last anal- 
ysis, discrimination was responsible for 
the existence of these conditions. A 
slightly larger proportion of Negroes re- 
ceived a suspended sentence, very likely 
as a substitute for probation. Alto- 
gether, 30.9 per cent of the Negroes and 
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15.5 per cent, or half as many, whites 
were sentenced to imprisonment. Some 
of the discrimination portrayed here is 
in itself apparent only and may be due 
to a larger proportion among Negroes 
of serious offenses calling for heavier 
penalties. 

When misdemeanors alone are stud- 
ied, the Detroit survey shows that a 
larger proportion of Negroes than 
whites were given the alternative of a 
fine or imprisonment, but 8.5 per cent 
of the Negroes and 5 per cent of the 
whites were given jail sentences, and 
twice as many whites as Negroes were 
given a suspended sentence or placed 
on probation. 


HEAVIER SENTENCES 


The Negro is not only convicted 
more frequently than whites, but he 
seems to receive the heavier sentences. 
In studying 1,521 chain gang prisoners 
in North Carolina, Steiner and Brown 
found that 


seven per cent of the white prisoners and 
eleven per cent of the Negroes were serving 
sentences shorter than three months. On 
the other hand, six per cent of the white 
prisoners and eleven per cent of the Ne- 
groes were serving sentences of three years 
or more. This difference in the sentences 
of the races is quite interesting. The larger 
percentage of short sentences imposed upon 
the negroes as compared with whites prob- 
ably means that there is a larger percentage 
of Negroes who are unable to pay a small 
fine or costs in cases of petty offenses. On 
the other hand, the fact that the chances 
of receiving a sentence to the roads of 
three years or longer, are two to one against 
the Negro as compared with the white man, 
suggests that justice is not blind to the 
color of a man’s skin. 


It is recognized, however, that the dis- 
crimination may be only apparent, for 
“it may be that certain of the more 
serious offenders among the whites are 
sent to the state prison, when a Negro _ 
charged with the same offense would be _ 
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Suspended Sentence | Total Convictions 


of Total 


Probation 


Number| Per cent Number 


Per cent 
of Total 


Sentence 


Number 


Per cent 
of Total 


(Taken from police records, January 1-June 30, 1926) 
(Based on Tables 13-14, pp. 20-21, of The Negro in Detroit. Section 1X. Crime) 
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c sentenced to the roads, because a sen- 
~<4 


tence to the state prison is considered 

a less humiliating than one to the chain 
gang.”** The authors make no effort 

*4 to correlate the greater proportion of 
serious offenses among the Negroes 
mine with the more severe sentences. It is 
quite possible that, in this instance, at 
- Jeast, the seeming discrimination against 


the Negro may be due to differences in 
the nature of the offenses committed by 
Negroes as compared with the whites. 
This is also true of the data offered 
from Detroit. (See Table IV.) 

The courts studied justify the con- 
clusion that so far as they are con- 
cerned, the Negro has a smaller chance 
than the white to escape conviction, 
and that the latter has a better oppor- 
tunity to receive lenient treatment in 
the form of suspended sentences and 
probation. Since there is no reason to 
believe that the data offered are atypi- 
cal, it is impossible to agree with the 
statement that “in this country for 
nearly every crime except rape more 
leniency ordinarily is shown by the ju- 
diciary to the black man than the 
white man receives. With the excep- 
tion of three or four of the Southern 
States, that is true everywhere.” 


% Pp. 136-7 of Steiner, Jesse F., and Brown, 
Roy M., The North Carolina Chain Gang. 
x+194 pp. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1927. These authors also discuss a 
factor, which aids in raising the apparent com- 
mitment rate for the Negro in their state. ““ When 
a county has once adopted the plan of convict 
road work, it becomes necessary to maintain a 
convict road force sufficient in number to justify 
the overhead charges for equipment and super- 
vision. Under such circumstances the local 
criminal courts tend to be looked upon as feeders 
for the chain gang, and there is evidence in some 
instances that the mill of criminal justice grinds 
more industriously when the convict road force 
needs more recruits.” (P.6.) Since the chain 
gangs of the South are mainly devised for the 
handling of Negro prisoners, such increased 
activity on the part of the courts would naturally 
be inimical to the Negro. 


7 P. 145 of Marcus, The Criminal 
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There remains a consideration of jp. 
stitutional population and commitment 
statistics.'"* The former cover a point 
of time and are of no value as an index 
of criminality. The size of the prison 
population is affected not only by the 
number of convictions, but also by the 
length of time offenders are imprisoned, 
An increase in the prison population 
may occur during a period when the 
number of crimes and of convictions is 
actually decreasing, because longer sen- 
tences are being imposed or fewer 
prisoners are being paroled.'* For the 
Negro the population statistics are par- 
ticularly unreliable,'® for in his case, the 
outlets from prison are less numerous or 
more unevenly employed than are those 
by which the whites reach freedom. 
One example will perhaps suffice. 
Many years ago, Miss Kellor pointed 
out that 


the pardoning power of the executives in 
theSouth is not equally applied. Data are 
exceedingly difficult to procure, but the 
last reports of Virginia and Louisiana show: 
In the former, one out of every 34% white 
men receives a pardon, while only one out 
of every 14 Negroes obtains such clemency. 
In the latter, for the whites it is one to every 
41% white men, and one to every 49 Negroes. 
In other words, there are 29 pardons granted 
in a population of 132 white men and 17 
to a population of 843 Negroes. There 
are few or no white women in the peniten- 
tiaries, though the average number of 
Negro women in the state institutions is 


and His Allies. xxviii+-433 pp. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, 1928. 

18 Prisoners, 1923, p. 4. 

” Were we to accept them as valid indexes 
of real criminality, we might as well claim that 
the Negro is less feebleminded and less epileptic 
than the white, because there were in 1923 only 
1.7 per 100,000 Negroes and 9.1 per 100,000 
whites in the institutions for epileptics, and 9.4 
and 44.2 respectively in the institutions for the 
feebleminded. Pp. 2, 8 of Feeble-minded and 
Epileptics in Institutions, 1923. (Preliminary 
Bulletin.) 12 pp. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, 1926. 
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about 60. In the course of inquiry it 
appeared that convicted white women are 
pardoned as the accommodations, food, 
labor, and prison conditions generally are 
deemed unfit for them.*° 

CoMMITMENT STATISTICS 

The commitment statistics, covering 
a period of time, are also of doubtful 
value as an index of apparent crimin- 
ality. They measure but one thing, 
the number of persons actually entering 
a penal institution during a given pe- 
riod. There is no real consistency pos- 
sible in the ratio between such com- 
mitments and the real criminality of a 
group. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the commitment rate suffers 
from every change in policy, every de- 
ficiency, every error present in the work 
of the agencies of justice which are re- 
sponsible for the care of the criminal 
from his arrest up to his commitment. 
Every act of discrimiratory treatment 
during that process transmits its effect 
to the institution and appears in the 
form of purely artificial fluctuations in 
the commitment rate. 

It has, for instance, already been ob- 
served that in Detroit, for the first 
half of 1926, twice as many Negroes as 
whites were sentenced to imprisonment, 
for approximately the same kinds of 
offenses in the aggregate. The greater 
proportionate use of probation, sus- 
pended sentences, alternative fines, etc., 
for whites would mean an apparently 
unfavorable commitment rate for Ne- 
groes. In addition, the court may be 
forced to use the institution as a sub- 
stitute for special facilities for treat- 
ment, particularly in the case of ju- 
venile offenders. It is a known fact 
that the Negro child and youth do not 
have an equal chance with the white 
child and youth in many states to re- 


hs od $12 of Kellor, Frances A., “‘ The Criminal 
Negro.” Arena, 25: 59-68, 190-7, 308-16, 


419-28, 510-20, Jan.—May, 1901. 
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ceive proper corrective education. 
During the first six months of 1928, 13,- 
450 juvenile delinquents were admitted 
to institutions. Of these, 10,762 were 
white and 2,688 colored; 6.4 per cent of 
the white delinquents were admitted to 
prisons and reformatories, and 12.8 per 
cent to jails and workhouses, leaving 
80.8 per cent for the institutions for ju- 
venile delinquents proper. Only 50.6 
per cent of the colored were sent to 
such institutions, leaving the rest to 
swell the population of other penal in- 
stitutions, 9.5 per cent for the prisons 
and reformatories and 39.9 per cent for 
the jails and workhouses.” 

Another element, which must be 
taken into consideration in estimating 
the apparent criminality of the Negro 
is the feebleminded or insane criminal. 
While in some states at least such in- 
dividuals are given special care in non- 
penal institutions, in others, they must 
be provided for in the prisons, reform- 
atories and jails. The colored offend: 
er of this type is deprived of practi- 
cally all opportunity for special care. 
It may be assumed that this lack of in- 
stitutional treatment of feebleminded- 
ness, insanity, epilepsy, etc., for the 
colored people shows itself in a higher 
commitment rate to penal institutions. 


CONCLUSION 

No attempt will be made in this 
article to analyze prison statistics in 
any greater detail. Their unrelia- 
bility for the present purpose hardly 
warrants it. 

The conclusion seems obvious that, 
if the material presented can be re- 
garded as typical, there is a decided 
discrimination against the Negro on 
the part of our agencies of criminal 
justice, particularly the police and the 
courts. This discrimination must al- 

% Pp. 301-2 of Children Under Institutional 


Care, 1923. 301 pp. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, 1927. 
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ways be taken into account when crime 
statistics dealing with the Negro are 
interpreted, for it distorts the rate of 
apparent criminality to such a degree 
that no comparison with the rates for 
the whites is possible unless it be in 
_ some way estimated and the rates cor- 
- rected in the light of the findings.” 
This is no place for an extensive dis- 
cussion of the causes for the discrim- 
a q ination against the Negro. They are 
numerous and varied. Every group, 
_ which is overwhelmingly poor and lacks 
i ' political and social status in the com- 
‘munity, is likely to suffer hardships in 
its dealings with our police and our 
courts, for our complicated and im- 

personal machinery of criminal justice 
a _ fa'ls, sometimes in spite of the person- 
7 nel running it, to furnish all the 
against arrest, trial and co 
_viction of those who are poor and ig- 
norant. The Negro, besides, belongs 
to a race, which under our caste sys- 
tem is regarded as “inferior.” There 
ds little doubt that the discrimination 


_ @ Tt has been claimed that the Southern white 
in particular considers the Negro petty offender 
in much the same light one considers a naughty 
and irresponsible child and that he, therefore, 
frequently refuses to prosecute him, even though 
_he himself is the victim, preferring in some cases 
to settle the matter privately. Others say that 
im many instances little attention is paid by the 
white authorities to petty offenses committed 
by one Negro against another. If these attitudes 
are widespread in the South (for the Northerner 

shows no such leniency) a considerable amount of 

_ real criminality in the Negro group would remain 

_ unknown to official statistics and thus operate in 
lowering the apparent crime rates of the Negro 
in the South. 
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to which he is subjected has its deepest 
roots in racial prejudice. 

Nothing in the above pages points to 
a conclusion that the Negro’s real. 
criminality is lower or as low as the 
white’s. The American Negro lacks+ 
education and earthly goods. He has 
had very little political experience and 
industrial training. His contact with 
city life has been unfortunate, for it 
has forced him into the most dilapi- 
dated and vicious areas of our great 
cities. Like a shadow over his whole 
existence lies the oppressive race preju- 
dice of his white neighbor, restricting 
his activities and thwarting his am- 
bitions. It would be extraordinary, 
indeed, if this group were to prove more 
law-abiding than the white, which en- 
joys more fullv the advantages of a 
civilization thé Negro has helped to 
create. 

The assumption that the Negro pre-¥ 
sents the higher rate of real criminality 
is, therefore, no indictment of the Ne- 


grorace. The responsibility lies where | 


power, authority, and discrimination 
has its source, the dominant white 
group. To that group the existence of 
a high rate of crime among Negroes is a 
challenge which cannot be brushed 
aside by platitudes about “race in- 
feriority,” “inherited depravity,” or 
similar generalizations. The only way 
to meet it is by a conscientious and de- 
termined search for the causes of crime 
in general and among Negroes in par- 
ticular. In this search, the quantita- 
tive method can play but an auxiliary 
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a 
I. 
O consideration of the American 
race problem can avoid discussion 
of the relative abilities of the Negro and 
white groups. In comparing the two 
groups, several criteria have been em- 
ployed, some of these relating to 
various more or less abstract standards 
of judgment, such as brain weight, 
brain structure, temperament, and 
intelligence rating. Others are con- 
cerned with concrete achievements, 
such as school records, social behavior 
and economic success, The data on 
which this article is wased relate to 
both categories, but cuiefly to the 
latter, for they furnish an indication of 
economic capacity by showing the ex- 
tent to which each group fails in its 
efforts to cope with its environment. 

It is not to be inferred that such 
data as these are complete or conclusive 
evidence of the relative capacity of the 
two groups. ‘They provide only one of 
a number of means of comparing the 
relative abilities of the Negro and 
white inhabitants of this country. 
Nevertheless, they have considerable 
value in that they are representative of 
definite, social and economic break- 
down. 

The factual material from which the 
accompanying tables and diagrams are 
derived is taken from two recent re- 
ports of the U. S. Census Bureau.’ 


1 The statistical computations appearing in 
this article have been made with the assistance of 
Miss Florence Clark, instructor in Statistics, 
University of Buffalo, and Miss Mazie Wagner, 
M.A., fellow in Sociology, New York University. 

* “Paupers in Almshouses, 1923,” U. S. Census 
Bureau, 1925; prepared by Corinne T. Mall, 
under the supervision of William C. Hunt. 


Feebleminded and Pauper Negroes in Public 
Institutions 
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Unfortunately, these reports are not 
comparable witb earlier publications of 
the Census Bureau. They therefore 
make possible only an analysis of the 
situation existing at the time the re- 
ports were compiled. On the other 
hand, the data entering into these 
publications cover virtually every 
public institution for paupers and 
feebleminded throughout the United 
States, and therefore represent the 
most complete enumeration and analy- 
sis of these groups that has thus far 
een available to American scholarship. 

The discussion that follows will re- 
late, first, to the country as a whole, 
second, to individual states, third, to 
selected states, and fourth, to specified 
age groups. Tables I and II cover the 
situation for the United States as a 
whole for both white and Negro feeble- 


TABLE NEGRO AND 
Wuire Paurers AND FEEBLEMINDED PER 
Hunprep THousaNnp oF SAME PopPULATION 
GrovpP FoR THE UNITED States, 1923 


i wie Number per 100,000 of 
ie Same Population Group 
Institutionalized 
Population Group 
In 
In Institutions 
Pincha Almshouses for the 
Feebleminded 
Native White..... 59.2 47.3 


**Feebleminded and Epileptics in Institutions, 
1923,” U. S. Census Bureau, 1926; prepared by 
Edith M. Furbush and Horatio M. Pollock, under 
the supervision of William C. Hunt and Alice V. 
Hagan. 
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TABLE Il—Estrmatep Covorep ann Warre Porvutations sy States, 1923, AND Nearo 
Inmates or INSTITUTIONS FOR PaUPERS AND FEEBLEMINDED * 


No. in Almshouses 


No. in Institutions 


777,200 1,800 737 8 460 7 
New Hampshire 447,800 1,200 863 7 391 ¢ 
$51,817 611 233 1 177 2 
Massachusetts... .. 3,995,100 51,900 5,517 107 2,938 96 
Rhode Island. ...... 642,800 11,200 858 $1 357 20 
Connecticut ....... 1,472,900 24,100 1,116 45 550 
4 10,647,800 239,200 8,542 189 6,995 175 
New Jersey........ 3,296,300 130,700 1,681 80 1,556 77 
Pennsylvania...... 8,855,500 $26,500 7,692 364 4,363 119 

5,973,700 220,300 6,503 365 2,426 84 
2,940,500 90,500 2,993 132 1,540 25 
Hlinois 6,637,900 218,100 6,182 230 2,372 84 

Ferre $3,947,700 96,300 3,159 92 2,096 36 
Wisconsin......... 2,746,800 16,200 1,715 6 1,654 + 
2,504,800 19,200 1,027 3 1,886 4 
2,395,000 20,200 1,688 22 1,587 9 
3,264,700 188,300 2,591 117 78 
Dakota. .... 637,100 5,900 120 $37 
-_ Dakota...... 645,900 20,100 171 421 1 
Nebraska......... 1,322,600 19,400 546 26 747 + 
Kansas 1,732,300 66,700 914 68 738 27 
Delaware 201,900 30,100 204 73 50 
1,267,000 250,000 1,034 334 773 
District of Columbia. 366,700 117,300 115 198 i 
1,717,700 700,300 701 508 644 
West Vi irginia. . | 1,473,900 96,100 651 51 359 
North ereline. . 1,907,800 806,200 1,008 460 308 
a South Carolina. . 879,400 877,600 $12 139 123 
1,801,900 1,219,100 557 $13 47 
es 789,100 380,900 126 80 140 
Kentucky......... 2,247,600 224,400 1,221 236 531 
Tennessee . 1,962,500 442,500 1,073 403 lo 
Alabama . 1,542,500 897,500 527 241 _ 
Mississippi... .... . 853,962 936,656 234 161 75 
1,345,400 485,600 463 114 vi 
0 1,164,600 696,400 165 9 99 71 
Oklahoma......... 1,986, 100 204,900 230 14 $29 
4,230,700 768,300 895 174 232 
Montana.......... 610,200 13,800 316 3 90 
72,500 6,500 190 2 150 2 
Wyoming. 212,600 3,900 60 2 127 
Colorado. 987,800 15,200 651 16 255 4 
Utah. 474,900 8,100 186 
Nevada 70,699 6,708 133 3 ae ae 
Washington 1,412,000 39,000 750 13 801 2 
Oregon . 819,400 12,600 558 5 668 3 
3,705,400 181,600 4,931 63 1,644 13 
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minded and paupers. Table II is of 
particular interest. It shows that, per 
hundred thousand of the same popula- 
tion group, the Negroes are less numer- 
ous than the whites, both in almshouses 
and in institutions for the feebleminded. 
Moreover, when native whites are 
separated out from foreign-born whites, 
the Negroes appear still to have a dis- 
tinctly smaller quota of their popula- 
tion group institutionalized than do the 
whites. It is, however, to be noted 
that the difference between the Negroes 
and whites is much greater in the case 
of the feebleminded than in the case of 
inmates of almshouses. 

On the face of these data, therefore, 
the Negroes appear to be coping more 
successfully with their environment 
than do the whites. That this pre- 
liminary conclusion is without material 
significance is, however, made evident 
by examination of the data for in- 
dividual states. In this connection, 
reference should be made once more to 
Table II, as well as to Tables III, IV 
and V. Maps I, II and III should 
also be consulted. 


Diversity IN TREATMENT 


Table II exhibits the widest diversity 
among the various states in their treat- 
ment of paupers and feebleminded. 
Particularly is this true of the insti- 
tutionalization of the feebleminded. 
The states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah and New Mexico have 
no institutions for paupers in operation 
at all, and twenty-two out of forty- 
eight states have no institutions for 
feebleminded. Furthermore, everyone 
of the so-called southern states, with 
the exception of Louisiana, has no in- 
stitution for the feebleminded—white 
or colored. Comparison of Map I 
with Map III indicates the seriousness 
of this situation from the point of view 
of this discussion. Those states in 
which the Negro population is the 


heaviest are precisely those states in 
which institutional provision for the 
feebleminded is just nil. It is, therefore, 


quite obvious that a comparative as 


analysis of the rate of the institutional- _ 
ization of the Negro and white groups 


for the country at large is of limited s, 
value as regards paupers, and, as re- 


gards feebleminded, literally worthless. — 


Table III emphasizes the inadequacy 7 4 


of comparisons based on the country as 
a whole. 
computed, state by state, for total — 


TABLE Correvation BETWEEN 
INSTITUTIONALIZED FEEBLEMINDED 
CovorED AND PopvuLaTIONsS BY 
States, 1923 


Probable 
Error ** 


Coefii- 
cient * 


Population Groups and 
Institutionalized Groups 


Total White Population and 
Institutionalized § white 
paupers, by states....... .872 

Total Colored Population 
and Institutionalized ne- 
gro paupers by states. ... 

Total White Population and 
Institutionalized White 
Feebleminded, by states. . .736 

Total Colored Population 
and Institutionalized Ne- 
gro Feebleminded, by 


+ .013 


+ .019 


+ .027 


—0.73 | +.093 


6=D* 


Vn a 


*p=1 


(Whipple) 


population and institutionalized pau- 
pers and feebleminded for each race 


group, it is seen that the coefficients ee 


for pauper colored and whites and for 
feebleminded whites are only moder- 
ately significant, and that the one for 
feebleminded colored is utterly non- 
significant. That is to say, if the 
various states were reasonably com- 
parable, one with another, as to the 
distribution and institutionalization of 
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—— and feebleminded among the 
populations of both race groups, the 
coefficients of correlation would be 


vey close to unity. That there are 


such wide discrepancies between the 
states, either in regard to the distribu- 
tion of these socially inadequate classes, 


_ or in regard to public policy towards 
them, as seriously to impair the value 


of country-wide comparison, is indi- 
cated by the coefficients that actually 
result. 
_ Obviously, some other means of 
comparing the rate of institutionaliza- 
tion for paupers and feebleminded 
among the white and colored groups 
must be undertaken. One such means 
is to confine the comparison totbe states 
showing the highest rate of institution- 
alization in both population classes for 
these two types of social inadequacy. 
In other words, it might be inferred 
that those states which are making the 
most adequate provision for their 
feebleminded and paupers would be the 
states in which the effect of differences 
in public policy would be most nearly 
eliminated, and where, therefore, the 
relative capacities of the Negroes and 
whites would be most clearly indicated. 
Nevertheless, a second possibility of 
error remains, and that is the varying 
prevalence of feeblemindedness and 
pauperism among the white and colored 
groups in the states represented. 
However, for as much as they are 
worth, the data are presented in 
Tables IV and V. They show that in 
a preponderating number of states the 
Negro group has a larger quota of its 
total population institutionalized than 
has the white, for both pauper and 
feebleminded. On the other hand, 
there is no uniformity in this respect. 
In three out of ten states among the 
feebleminded, and in two out of ten 
states among the paupers, the quota is 
higher for the white than for the 
colored group. There is, moreover, 


se 
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serious doubt concerning the reliability 
of the data for three states in the series 
showing institutionalized feebleminded, 
and for two states in the series showing 
institutionalized paupers. In each of 
these states, the total estimated colored 
population for 1923 is less than five 
thousand, and the number of instity- 
tionalized Negroes is very small.* 


TABLE NEGRO anp 
Waite Pavurers Hunprep Tuovusanp 
Warre anp CoLorep Popvuxations ror Tex 
States SHowinc Hicuest Proportion or 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 


Total | Whites | Negroes 

a Popula-| per per 
_ tion per | 100,000 | 100,000 
. 7 States 100,000 | of Same | of Same 
a Alms- | Color in| Color in 

house | Alms- | Alms- 

Inmates; house | house 

New Hampshire. .| 194.9 192.7 | 583.3 
eee 178.43 188.1 44.8 
Rhode Island 143.3 133.5 | 276.8 
Massachusetts 141.5 138.1 | 206.2 
California... ..... 138.5 133.1 34.6 
Delaware........ 121.3 101.1 | 109.6 
ae 114.2 108.9 | 165.6 
ee 104.6 101.8 | 145.8 
96.2 94.8 | 444.4 
Illinois . 95.7 93.1 | 105.0 


Again, there is wide variation in the 
economic and social conditions of the 
states included in each series, as for 
example in Maine as contrasted with 
California, or in Rhode Island as con- 
trasted with Nevada. These several 


* Thus, in the state of New Hampshire, the 
total Negro population for 1923 is estimated at 
twelve hundred, and the total number of institu- 
tionalized feebleminded Negroes is two, giving & 
ratio of one hundred sixty-six and six-tenths per 
hundred thousand. If the number of institu- 
tionalized Negroes is increased by one, the rate 
per hundred thousand rises to two hundred and 
fifty, and if it is decreased by one, it falls to 
eighty-three and eight-tenths. Ratios which 
would be altered so drastically by the addition or 
subtraction of a single individual anne be 
accepted asofany value. 
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NEGRO AND 


Waite PER HunpRED Tuov- 
SAND AND CoLorep PoPruLaTIONS FOR 
Ten States Hicuest Proportion 


or INSTITUTIONALIZED FEEBLEMINDED 


Total 


Whites | Negroes 
Popula-| per per 
States tion per | 100,000 | 100,000 
100,000 | in In- | in In- 
Feeble- stitu- stitu- 
minded | __ tion tion 
New Hampshire. .| 88.1 87.5 | 166.6 
(2 persons) 
Minnesota... .... 76.7 75.4 21.1 
Massachusetts....| 76.3 73.5 184.6 
New York.......| 76.9 65.7 72.7 
South Dakota....| 65.2 64.8 5.0 
(1 person) 
65.1 66.4 45.0 
Wyoming. ....... 61.9 
Rhode Island... . 60.8 55.5 181.8 
(20 persons) 
60.3 59.2 | 388.8 


considerations, taken together, would | 
seem to reduce, if not to destroy, the | 
significance of the data derived from — 
these two series of states. However, as 
the data stand, they give some indica- 
tion of a greater frequency of feeble- 
mindedness and pauperism among Ne- 
groes than among whites. 


Types or ADMISSION 

Charts I and II relate to the ages of 
first admission to institutions of feeble- 
minded and paupers during the year 
1922. Nothing particularly striking 
appears from Chart I, which is con- 
cerned with feebleminded. The pro- 
files of the curves for native-born white, 
foreign-born white and Negro are sub- 
stantially similar, and suggest that 
among the feebleminded of each popu- 
lation group, the age distribution of 
those entering institutions is about the 
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However, Chart II, which relates to 
age distribution at first admission of 
inmates of almshouses, tells a very dif- 
ferent story. The curve for the native © 
born whites rises at a regularly acceler- 
ating rate of progression throughout its _ 
course, as would be expected in a group 
for pauperism. The only irregularity 
is a slight dip at the ages 5 to 15, 
followed by a rise over the ages 15 to 
25; the former probably being due to a 
cessation of migration of children into 
almshouses as the age of economic use- 
fulness is approached, the later to late- 
adolescent schizophrenic vagrancy. 
The curve for the foreign-born whites 
exhibits generally the same characteris- 
tics as that for the native-born whites, 
excepting that it stays consistently 
above it. In view of the liability to 
economic breakdown incurred by a 
group immigrating into a strange coun- 
try, this tendency towards relatively 
early entry into almshouses is nothing 
more than would be expected. The 
curve for the Negroes on the other hand 
exhibits marked irregularities. It 
drops below the curves for both white 
groups to the 15th year, and then, rising 
very steeply, passes the native white 
group at about the age of 16, and the 
foreign born group at the 2Ist year. It 
stays above both curves until about the 
37th year. Thereafter it roughly par- 
allels the curve for the foreign-born 
until it begins to fall away under the 
influence of the abnormally high Negro 
death rate. The sudden acceleration 
of the Negro curve cannot be explained 
on the grounds of the disadvantages of 
unfamiliarity with American conditions 
as in the case of the foreign born. 
Moreover, it does not seem to be due 
to any peculiar liability to late-adoles- 
cent psychopathology, for, as is pointed 
out below, Tables VI and VII show no 
greater incidence of insanity among 
pauper Negroes than among white 
— 
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TABLE VI—Proportion or Derective Iy. 
MATES OF INSTITUTIONS FOR PaupeErs, 1923 


Native | Foreign 
Born Born | Negroes 

‘ak 4 Whites | Whites 
Insane. 2.7 2.4 3.3 
Feebleminded. . 19.8 6.9 16.6 
Epileptic........ 1.7 1.4 
Deaf Mute ...... 8 4 a 
3.5 3.8 7.7 
Crippled......... 19.6 | 19.3 | 23.8 


It is clear that some special factor is 
causing Negroes to enter almshouses in 
large numbers at a very much earlier 
age than do either the native- or for- 
eign-born whites. And it should be 
repeated that there is every expectation 
that the foreign-born whites would 
enter almshouses at a relatively early 
age, because of the peculiar disadvan- 
tages incident upon their immigration 
to this country. It remains to seek a 
clue for this indubitable, significant 
divergence between the behavior of the 
Negro and the white groups. A clue 
may be found in Tables VI and VII. 
Table VI shows the proportion of de- 
fective to total paupers as enumerated 
in 1923; Table VIII shows the total 
number among those admitted in 1922. 


TABLE VII—Per Centr Derectives 
First ApMISSIONS TO INSTITUTIONS FOR 
Pavupers DurinG 1922 


Native | Foreign 
Born Born | Negroes 

Whites | Whites 
Insane. 11.9 17.6 12.1 
Feebleminded . . 32.8 20.5 28.3 
Epileptic ........ 3.2 2.4 3.1 
Deaf Mute ...... 1.0 6 6 
Blind. . 5.0 5.7 7.8 
Crippled......... 42.0 50.0 42.5 


One very striking fact appears from 
those tables, namely, that the propor- 
tion of feebleminded is materially less 
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among the Negroes than among the 
native white, both in Tables VI and 
VIL.‘ 

TABLE VIII—Percentace or Pavupers Ap- 


MITTED INTO ALMsHOUSES DurRING 1922 Wxo 
Were IncapacitaTED For Work 


Population Class Per 
Native White............. 47.3 
Foreign-born White........ 54.8 
62.9 


When it is remembered that a much 
larger number of states contain institu- 
tionalized Negro paupers than institu- 
tionalized feebleminded, this result is 
none other than startling. In view of 
the almost universal agreement among 
psychologists that the mental capacity 
of the Negro group is inferior to that of 
the white group, it would be expected 
that the proportion of feebleminded 
among the Negro paupers would be at 
least as great as that among the white 
paupers. Indeed, it would be expected 
that the proportion would be very 
much larger. Yet this particular set of 
data reveals no such situation. 

Again, there seems to be no signifi- 
cant difference between the two race 
groups, as to either epileptic or insane 
paupers. ‘There is less than a one per- 
cent difference for each category in 
both tables. Much the same may be 
said of the deaf mutes. 

When, however, attention is directed 
to the blind and the crippled, striking 
differences are at once apparent. Par- 
ticularly is this manifest in Table VI, 
which relates to the total institutional- 
ized pauper population in 1923. Where- 


‘The proportion of feebleminded foreign-born 
is distinctly smaller than either native white or 
Negro in each table. This is probably due to the 
elimination of a large number of feebleminded 
immigrants by the immigration authorities. 


as the blind paupers amount to 3.5 per 
cent of the native-born whites and 3.8 
per cent for the foreign-born whites, 
they are 7.7 per cent for the Negro. 
Again, the crippled paupers are 19.6 per 
cent of the total of the native whites, 
19.3 per cent of the foreign-born whites, 
and 23.8 per cent of the Negroes. 
Among the new admissions to institu- 
tions for paupers for the year 1922 
the difference is not so striking as re- 
gards the crippled, but is clear-cut as 
regards the blind. The proportion of 
newly admitted paupers who are for 
various reasons unable to work is, how- 
ever, distinctly higher for Negroes than 
for whites; the percentage being 47.3 
for native whites, 54.8 for foreign-born 
whites and 62.9 for Negroes. 


Puysicau INCAPACITY 


These tables, then—particularly VI 
—suggest that a factor of importance in 
negro pauperism is physical incapacity. 
Beyond this, the data permit no fur- 
ther interpretation. It may, however, 
be suggested that the Negro is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to certain types of 
disease which result in blindness and 
crippledness, chief among them tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease.’ It is 
possible, therefore, that these and other 
pathologies are playing such havoc 
among the Negro group as definitely to 
disable a significant proportion of them, 
and as to render unfit for self-support 
an even larger proportion.® 

This interpretation cannot be pushed 
too far without more data than are at 
present available. It can be accepted 


5 See Reuter: “American Race Problem,” New 
York, 1927, pp. 179-181. 

* An alternative interpretation is that the in- 
adequacy of the medical and hospital facilities for 
Negroes causes a larger proportion of the chron- 
ically sick and disabled among them to have 
recourse to almshouses than among the white. 
Both factors could be operative at the same time. 
(The writer is indebted to his colleague, Mr. 
Samuel Yochelson, for this suggestion.) 
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as nothing more than a suggestion of a ence appears in regard to the feeble. 


topic that might be fruitfully explored 
further. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
material now available, relating to insti- 
tutionalized Negro paupers and feeble- 
minded, is inconclusive and unsatis- 
_ factory. Differences in public policies 
social and economic conditions 
ae - among the various states of the Union, 

_ together with the probably inequal 
an distribution of socially inadequate 
types in various regions, virtually 
4 destroy the significance of any coun- 
_trywide comparison between the two 

_ groups. Examination of these states 

a ’ which seem to be adopting a substan- 


tially uniform policy towards their 
7 _feebleminded and paupers suggests 
that the Negroes show a higher rate of 
___ institutionalization than do the whites. 
oo However, this conclusion does not take 
into account unequal distribution of 
ability and differences in social and 
economic conditions between states, and 
pe the inadequacy of data in certain states. 
When attention is directed to age of 
first admissions to institutions, a 
startling difference between both na- 

$y: tiv e- and foreign-born whites and 
Negroes is manifest in the case of alms- 
house inmates, although no such differ- 


minded. Further examination of dis. 
abilities among almshouse inmates 
gives no color to the assumption that 
inferior mentality is responsible for the 
Negroes entering almshouses at an 
earlier age than whites. On the other 
hand, it at least suggests that physical 
disability—possibly the sequalae of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease— 
has more than a little to do with this 
condition. 

Finally, it seems likely that research 
activity might profitably be devoted to 
a careful study of the physical, mental 
and other factors entering into the 
relatively early age of institutionaliza- 
tion of Negro paupers. 

It is to be observed that the data on 
both insanity and feeblemindedness 
among paupers are of only limited value 
since they are based on non-expert 
diagnoses. It might, therefore, be 
argued that this material be disregarded 
altogether. If this is done, however, 
it only serves to throw into higher 
relief the conclusion reached above, 
namely, that the most significant fac- 
tor, so far established, concerning the 
difference in the rate of institutional- 
ization of Negro and white paupers, 
seems to be physical incapacity. 
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ther HE facts on Negro health are of 
‘sical the greatest interest to workers in 
® of the health field for a variety of reasons. 
ones egroes constitute close to a tenth of 
this the total population of the country. 
They are a clear-cut racial group, with 
arch very definite health problems that call 
d to for solution. Health is basic to. the 
ntal general welfare of the Negro as it is to 
the no other race. An improvement in 
lisa- Negro health, to the point where it 
would compare favorably with that of 
ae the white race, would at one stroke 
ness wipe out many disabilities from whicha, 
aie the race suffers, improve its economic 
pert status and stimulate its native abilities 
be as would no other single improvement. 
rded These are the social implications of the 
ver, facts of Negro health. 7 here is, 
sher however, another and very interesting 
ove, aspect of this discussion, namely, the 
et health of the Negro as a racial problem. 
the The Negro in America has clearly been 
outside of a normal _environment. 
ers, Just as it has proved difficult for white 


men to live in the tropics, so have 
Negroes struggled to adapt themselves 
' to the rigors of our northern country 
with its variety of parasitic organisms 
to which they have had little or no 
immunity. An opportunity is thus 
afforded to study the relative suscepti- 
bilities and immunities of the Negro to 
disease as well as the gradual adapta- 
tion of these people to their new 
environment. 

Such facts as we have with regard to 
the health of the Negro, we are com- 
pelled to get largely by indirection. 
But this is equally true for the white as 
for the colored race. We keep only 
partial records, as yet, of the diseases 
and disabilities from which individuals 
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suffer. Our recourse, therefore, is to 
the facts of mortality, as these are made 
available to us by the publications of | 
official statistical and health agencies, 
and more recently by the life insurance 
companies. In this paper, my chief 
reliance will be on the materials which 
have been collected for many years by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- — 
pany, which now insures the lives of 
close to two and a half million negroes. _ 
Fortunately this coverage is almost 
country-wide and embraces men, wom- | 

en and children at all ages and engaged 
in all occupations. If there is a serious — 
limitation to this material it is this, 
that the business is conducted, very 
largely, in the urban areas. The © 
conditions which prevail in the rural 
South, where a large proportion of the 
Negroes still live, are therefore not 
closely reflected by the insurance ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the picture which I shall draw will be 
fairly representative of the conditions _ 
which prevail among Negroes in the _ 
United States. 


Excess or Deatu Rate 


Taking the country at large, or 
rather the registration area, for the 
latest year for which data are available, 
namely 1925, the death rate of whites 
was 11.2 per 1,000 of population; that = 
for the colored was 18.2. This means © 
that the colored death rate was 62.5 
per cent higher than the white. This _ 
is, in general, the situation at the ; 
present time. If we limit ourselves 
to the rural part of the registration 
states, the excess of the Negro over the 
white mortality is only 50 per cent; 
but in the cities of the registration area, 
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the excess is about 90 per cent. It 
makes considerable difference whether 
we are concerned with urban or rural 
Negroes. In view of the fact, however, 
that the tendency of the Negro popula- 
tion is very definitely away from the 
farm and toward the city, it is all the 
more important that we consider the 
facts for urban Negroes. These, for- 
tunately, we have available in consider- 
able profusion. 


the excess of the colored death rate 
over that for the white holds true in 
each sex and for all age periods. The 
accompanying table contains the very 
latest data available (that is, for the 
year 1927), and presents the com- 
parative death rates for more than 
sixteen million white persons and two 
and a half million Negroes insured in 
the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


clear relief. At every age period, 
from infancy to old age, and for each 


is in excess of that for “whites. In 


more pronounced among females than 
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It is important to determine whether™ 


sex, the death rate for colored persons — 


Dears Rare per 100,000 rrom ALL Causes 
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for males. Colored infants of both 
sexes suffer from death rates approxi- 
mately two-thirds above that of the 
whites. In early childhood, the margin 
is even larger. From five years of age 
up to adolescence, the margin is 57 per 
cent excess for males and 72 per cent 
for females. The most pronounced 
differences, however, are found be- 
tween 15 and 25 years, where the death 
rate for colored boys and young men 
runs nearly two and a half times that 
for the whites, and where the mortality 
among colored girls is more than two 
and three-quarters times as high as for 
young white women. From early 
adult life to “‘middle age” (25 to 44 
years) the comparison remains ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the colored; 
while between 45 and 64 years, the 
adverse margins for the colored are not 
so large as with all earlier age groups. 
The death rate for colored women is 


It brings the following differences into ¥ still 60 per cent above that for white 


women. In old age, that is, 65 years 
and over, the excess mortality for 
colored males and females is much 
reduced, being only 11 and 18 per cent 


every age group, save one, the excess is __ respectively. 


These higher death rates necessarily 


Experience of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Industrial Weekly 
Premium-Paying Business, 1927 
auld 
Age ane Per Cent Per Cent 
vig ¥: awl White | Colored | Coloredof} White | Colored | Colored of 
White White 
846.8 1508.1 178.1 770.5 1416.4 183.8 
3413.9 5574.6 163.3 2761.6 4621.3 167.3 
553.7 1035 .3 187.0 483 .5 853 .3 176.5 
213.7 334.8 156.7 172.9 298 .8 172.8 
$10.9 753.5 242.4 $15.2 875.2 277.7 
re 661.7 1233 .0 186.3 514.7 1168.0 226.9 
2369 .9 3005 .1 126.8 1646.8 2628 .9 159.6 
00.0 7148.3 7962.6 111.4 5797.1 6845.4 118.1 
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mean curtailed longevity. This is 
true, especially because one of the 
important items in the excess mortality 
of Negroes is their high infant death 
rate. The death of a colored infant 
cuts off, at one stroke, 45 or more 
years of life, and when there is a heavy 
infant mortality, the life expectation is 
very seriously affected. The latest 
reliable figures show a life expectation, 
at birth, of 44.24 years for colored 
males and of 46.39 for colored females, 
as compared with 54.16 years and 
58.64 years, respectively, for the whites. 


OUTSTANDING DISEASES 


The higher mortality and shorter 
expectation of life of the Negro result, 
very largely, from their high death rate 
from a number of conditions. Tuber- 
culosis is the outstanding cause of 
death among Negroes. In 1926, we 
computed the loss in life expectation for 
colored persons caused by the ravages 
of this and four other diseases. This is 
what we found. If the mortality from 
tuberculosis among colored persons 
could be entirely eliminated, every 
Negro male baby, at birth, would have 
$.06 years added:to his expectation of 
life, and every colored girl baby would 
have an addition of 2.97 years. Let 
the male baby survive to reach the age 
of 30, and we find that tuberculosis 
still reduces his tenure of life by 1.60 
years, and shortens that of the colored 
woman of 30 by 1.29 years. Cancer 
cuts the life span of colored malts, a 
birth, four-tenths of a year, and that of 
colored females .96 of a year. 
disease is responsible for 2.17 years loss 
of life to the Negro male, and for 2.49 
yeage to the female; and chronic 
nephritis for 1.28 years to the male and 
1.42 years to the female. 

In 1927, tuberculosis was still the 
leading cause of death among the 
colored Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Their death rate was 226.2 per 100,000, -— 
or a little more than three times that 
for the whites (73.4). 

Organic heart disease followed tuber- 
culosis very closely with a rate of 211.6,- 
or nearly double that for the whites. 
Third in numerical importance was 
chronic nephritis, with a rate of 122.1, ~ 
also double that for the whites. Cere- 
bral hemorrhage, another “degenera- 
tive disease,” also takes double the toll 
of life among the Negroes that it does 
among whites. Pneumonia was re- 
sponsible for a death toll of two and a 
half times that for the whites. These 
five diseases, together with fatal acci- 
dents, which also run higher among 
colored persons, account for two-thirds - 
of the mortality of Negroes. Other 
causes in which the death rate of 
Negroes, in 1927, was approximately 
double that of whites, are typhoid 
fever, whooping cough, bronchitis and 
puerperal conditions. Their influenza 
death rate was two and a half times 
higher, while certain other causes like 
acute nephritis, typhoid fever, malaria, 
pellagra and homicides run from three 
to eleven times higher. 

The record for conditions arising 
from pregnancy and childbirth is by no 
means so favorable for colored females 
as for whites. Among white women 
insured in the Metropolitan’s Industrial 
Department, the death rate from these 
causes reached its lowest point in 1927, 
and showed a decline of 25.8 per cent in 
that year as compared with 1911. 
With our insured colored women, we 
find that the rate for 1927 was actually 
higher than those for 1915 to 1917 
and from 1923 to 1926. Obviously, 
there has been no improvement in 
the mortality from puerperal condi- 
tions among colored women during re- 
cent years. 

No comment on the health status of 
the Negro would be complete which did 
not take into account the ravages of 
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This disease is a tremendous 
factor in the high Negro death rate, 
not only for this venereal infection, 


“syphilis. 


but for the “degenerative diseases 
which it superinduces. In fact, syphi- 
lis and its sequelae account very largely 
for the great excess of the Negro death 
rate today over that for the whites. 
Among the latter, the general trend for 
syphilis has been downward during the 
last two decades. Among the colored, 
the picture is a very different one. 
For colored males, the upward trend, 
since the year 1919, has been very 
marked, and among females, the rates 
for 1927 and 1926 were higher than the 
average prevailing fifteen years ago. 
Since the World War, state and munic- 
ipal health departments, the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
have coéperated in putting before the 
public the best measures for the pre- 
vention and treatment of syphilis. 
These agencies have been successfu! in 
a limited degree in checking the mor- 
tality among the whites, but syphilis is 
a taking a greater toll of of _Negro 
lives than it didin pre-war years. It is 
obvious ovement for the 
control of venereal disease must con- 
centrate more attention on the Negro 
population. 

There are, on the other hand, a 
number of items in the mortality and 
morbidity history of Negroes which are 
more favorable for them than for 
whites. The acute communicable dis- 
eases of childhood, such as measles and 
scarlet fever, occur less frequently 
among Negro children; and_when they 
do are less often fatal. Similarly, 
erysipelas, certain forms of cancer, 
diabetes, Addison’s disease, leukemia 
and anemia, locomotor ataxia, acute 
anterior poliomyelitis, chorea, diseases 
of the ears, gall stones, diseases of the 
spleen and urinary calculus, all show 
lower death rates for this race. We 


shall, however, discuss the significance 
of these facts more fully below. 
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DecuinE IN Deatu Rate 


After evaluating all of the relatively 
unfavorable items we have noted 
above,the fact still stands out that a re- 
markable decline in the mortaljty of the 
American Negro has taken place j in a 
little less than two decades. In 1911, 
the mortality of the colored Industrial] 
policyholders of the Metropolitan was 
17.5 per 1,000. In 1927, the death 
rate of these insured Negroes had 
declined to 14.0, which represents a 
drop of approximately 20 per cent in 
this period. There would have been 
more than 8,000 deaths of colored 
policyholders than actually occurred, 
in 1927, if the 1911 death rate had pre- 
vailed in that year. This marked 
decline is due, for the most part, to 
improvements in the death rates from 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, malaria, ty- 
phoid fever and pellagra, and, in a 
smaller degree, Bright’s disease. A 
number of factors are clearly at work 
which are operating favorably on the 
life and health of our Negro population. 
Particularly noteworthy has been the 
great development of health activities 
in the South and Southwest. The 

general economic status of Negroes has 
been better, both during the war period 
and in the decade since. The better- 
ment has been a broad one, affecting 
virtually all areas, with scarcely a state 
(in which there is a significant Negro 
population) failing to show a decided 
decline in the total death rate. While 
it is true that the mortality among 
Negroes is still high, reflecting marked 
deficiencies in the health provisions for 
them, we cannot but conciude that the 
public health movement is making a 
favorable impress upon our colo 
population. 

The following graph shows the 
course of the death rate among both 
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colored and white policyholders in the 
Metropolitan during the entire period 
of seventeen years from 1911 to 1927. 

The general tendency of the lines of 
mortality, it will be observed, is very 
much the same for the colored as for the 
white. Both races show significant 
improvement. The greatest gains were 
made immediately after the influenza 
epidemic, that is, from 1918 to 1921, 
when the minimum was reached. 
After that year the death rate among 
the colored showed a rising tendency, 
especially among the males. In 1927, 
however, an improvement was again 
registered for both sexes, and it may 
well be that the years 1923 to 1926 
showed only a temporary condition. 

The general improvement in the 
death rate is, of course, reflected in the 
figures for expectation of life. In the 
two years 1911 to 1912 the expected 
life span for Metropolitan colored male 
policyholders at age ten was 41.32 
years; in 1926, the expectation was 
44.84 years, an increase of three and a 
half years, or 8.5 per cent. The ex- 
pectancy of Negro females at age ten 
was 41.30 years in 1911-1912 as com- 
pared with 45.60 in 1926. This is a 
gain of 4.3 years, or 10.4 per cent, 
which is a little better record than the 
increase of 4.2 years or 8.3 per cent for 
insured white females. There can be 
no mistake in the conclusion that the 
last seventeen years have seen a pro- 
nounced improvement in the health 
situation of the colored people; and this, 
in spite of the fact that these years 
included the period of the war and of 
the influenza epidemic, as well as an 
immense migration to the Northern 
cities, often undertaken under the 
most unfavorable conditions. 


Future INbDICcATIONS 


What are the indications for ther 


future? In the first place, the pessi- 
mism concerning the Negro which 


prevailed in high places a few decades 
ago is no longer justified. The Negro 
in America, far from being destined for *’ 
extinction, is steadily improving his 
death rate and adding to his life span. 
The appalling mortality of the Recon- 
struction Period—35 to 40 per 1,000— 
has been cut to about 17; and this is no 
higher than prevailed for a number of 
European countries before the World 
War. The Negro is getting a share, if 
not his full portion, of the benefits of 
sanitation and public health work in.’ 
this country. His expectation of life, 
today, is the same as that which the 
white man in America had only thirty 
years ago. And today, the male 
Negro who lives to reach the age of 50 
has a life expectation of within a year of 
that of the white man—and the Negro 
woman of the same age has only about 
two years less of life expectation than 
the white woman. Our figures prove 
that the Negro race is physically well 
organized, and under improving en-# 
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vironmental conditions will continue to 3. 


add to its life expectancy. 

The problem, then, in my judgment, 
is largely one of environment. The 
very diseases and conditions from 
which the Negro suffers point out 
clearly that we are not concerned to any 
serious degree with weaknesses of stock 
or of stamina. Other races when 
subjected to similar conditions of 
housing, hard work, limitations on 
food, clothing and medical attendance, 
show mortality rates no better than 
those for Negroes. In fact, we can 
readily pick out a number of foreign 
races in our congested cities with 
mortality rates in excess of those for the 
Negro. I, therefore, consider the out- 
look for the future of the Negro as 
entirely hopeful, provided the race can 
improve its environment and _ profit 
from the education in community and 
personal hygiene which is rapidly 


spreading among them. 
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We have an opportunity to 
also, another phase of Negro health, 
namely, the question of susceptibility 
and immunity to certain diseases. 
We have already given the main facts 
as to higher or lower death rates for 
white and colored persons. Shall we 
interpret these differences as reflecting, 
in any degree, racial immunity or 
susceptibility to the diseases in ques- 
tion? 

I do not believe that there is such a 
thing as absolute racial immunity to 
any disease. But color doubtless does 
exert more or less influence over the 
prevalence of, and the death rate from 
many diseases. Just how much of this 
influence is due to racial immunity or 
susceptibility, and how much to racial 
customs, economic status and environ- 
ment, is difficult if not impossible to 
determine. The factor of the “cross- 
ing” of the white and Negro bloods also 
beclouds the issue—since the mulatto, 
the octoroon, etc., have both white and 
Negro blood, although they are classi- 
fied as “colored.” 

The Negro death rates for practically 
all diseases in the prevention or cure of 
which care and sanitation are of para- 
mount importance are much higher 
than among the whites; but this does 
not prove that the Negroes are, in- 
herently, more susceptible to such 
diseases—or, for that matter, that they 
are less resistant to them. It is prob- 
able that their higher death rate is due 
more than anything else to ignorance, 
poverty and lack of proper medical 
care. Pulmonary tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, pellagra, malaria and puerperal 
conditions are examples of such diseases 
in which the mortality rates are much 
affected by unfavorable or insanitary 
environment—or by low economic 
status—and all of them have higher 
death rates among Negroes. But there 
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_ of Sciences, Vol. 5, No. 3. 


is no convincing evidence ro the 
Negro is necessarily more susceptible 
than the white man to any of the above 
diseases. 

There are, however, a number of 
diseases where the evidence does point 
strongly to either relative immunity (or 
resistance) or relative susceptibility of 
Negroes. For example, there is loco- 
motor ataxia, now generally recognized 
as of syphilitic origin. This particular 
manifestation of syphilis rarely de- 
velops among Negroes, despite the 
greater incidence of syphilis itself 
among them. 

Army investigators! state that the 
nervous system of Negroes shows fewer 
case of instability than that of the 
whites. Only about one-third as many 
cases, per 1,000 examined, of neuras- 
thenia and “constitutional psycho- 
pathic state” was found in Negro 
troops as in the white. There were 
fewer eye and ear defects, and only 
half as many cases of functional cardiac 
disturbances of nervous origin. There 
was less diabetes and gall-bladder 
infection and fewer cases of urinary 
calculus. The skin of the Negro was 
found to be more resistant to micro- 
organisms than that of the whites. 
Only one-third as many acute abscesses 
and infections of the connective tissues 
of the skin, and only one-quarter as 
many. boils were found; there was 
much less dermatitis arising from 
traumatism. Venomous bites and 
stings were found to have less effect on 
the Negro, who has a thicker, tougher, 
more active and more highly pigmented 
skin than the white man; and this is 
doubtless both a mechanical and a 
chemical protection against micro- 


1 Love, Lieutenant-Colonel A. G., M. C. 
U.S. A.; and Davenport, Major C. B., Sanitary 
Corps, U. S. A., ““A Comparison of White and 
Colored ‘Troops in Respect to Incidence of 
Disease,” Proceedings of the National Academy 
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organisms which are responsible for 
certain diseases. 

During the World War, the medical 
examinations of white and colored 
troops seemed to indicate that the 
Negro possessed a certain degree of 
immunity to diabetes. Within the last 
five years, however, there have been 
important developments both in the 
treatment of this desease and in the 
mortality statistics for it. In the 
general population, and more especially 
in the rural sections, the diabetes death 
rate has always run much higher among 
the whites than for the Negroes. This 
still holds true for the population, in 
general. But among the two and a 
half million Negroes insured by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the diabetes death rate in very recent 
years has been going up rapidly and 
now actually exceeds that of the white 
policyholders. It should be borne in 
mind that these insured Negroes live, 
almost altogether, in the cities. The 
fact that the diabetes death rate among 
them is now exceeding that of the 
whites may be due, in part, to their 
failure to obtain the benefit of the 
insulin treatment to the same extent as 
do the whites. Whether or not this be 
the case, the evidence is that there is 
little or no racial immunity among the 
Negroes to diabetes; for, even if the 
more or less carefree rural Negro is 
more immune than the white man, it 
now appears that in urban surround- 
ings the Negro is subject to much 
sickness and high mortality from this 
disease. 


DisEASE COMPARISONS 


It is much commoner to find Negroes 
than Anglo-Saxons who, at 20 to 30 
years, have teeth that show no sign of 
decay, even though they have had very 
indifferent care. Negro teeth are nat- 
urally resistant to the organism of 
caries. There is undoubtedly less 
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prevalence of diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and German measles among colored 
children than among whites, and there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that 
colored people are less apt to be at- 
tacked by the organism of acute 
anterior poliomyelitis. The best eyvi- 
dence is that measles is not so common 
in Negroes as in other races; but once 
attacked by this disease, the Negro has 
less resistance than the white child— 
and the same is true for diphtheria. 
The Negro child is more susceptible 
and less resistant to whooping cough 
than the white. The Negro attack- 
rate is much higher up to five years of 
age, where the disease is most common, 
most contagious and most fatal. The 
whooping cough death rate for Negroes 
is higher for all age groups where 
there is a significant mortality; and 
the Negro case-fatality rate is also 
higher. 

Cancer of the skin is another condi- 
tion in which the Negro death rate is 
relatively low. This holds true year 
after year; and it is very probable that 
the pigmentation in the Negro contains 
some protective element against skin 
cancers. 

The death rate from cancer of the 
breast runs considerably higher among 
Negro women than among whites; and 
the former also sustain a higher mor- 
tality rate from rectal and anal cancers, 
although in other parts of the intestinal 
tract the opposite is true. 

Erysipelas is one of the few diseases 
which shows a much lower death rate 
among negroes. Their mortality from 
this disease, in fact, is only about half 
that for the whites. A very important 
difference, in favor of the Negro, ulso 
obtains for anemia. I have never seen 
these differences commented on in the 
literature. 

There is good evidence that Negroes 
have extraordinary power to survive 
both wounds and major surgical opera- 
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tions? and that, once convalescent, 
they are less liable to the reactions of 
fever and other complications. With 
wounds there is less suppuration. 
Mental defects among Negroes oftener 
take the form of idiocy, and cases of 
acute mania run sooner into imbecility. 
The Negro, by and large, is of a more 
cheerful and carefree temperament 
than the white man. The rural Negro 


2Qdum, Howard W., Ph.D., “Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law,” Faculty of 
Political Science, Columbia University, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 3. 
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seldom commits suicide, but this 
cannot be said of the urban colored 
man. Inour most recent Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company experience, 
the Negro suicide rate is three-quarters 
as high as the white. 

Nevertheless with respect to all of 
the above, I doubt whether we really 
know how important a part racial 
immunity or susceptibility plays in the 
life of the Negro—or whether we are in 
reality concerned with the effects of 
racial customs and environmental con- 
ditions. 
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BVIOUSLY one of the most im- 

portant steps in the antituber- 
culosis campaign is the control of the 
disease in the Negro race. Whatever 
the explanation may be, the fact re- 
mains that the mortality and death 
rate from tuberculosis in the Negro is 
excessive, ranging in different localities 
from two and a half to four times that 
occurring among the whites. 


EXPLANATION OF Hicu Deatu Rate 


The explanations advanced to ex- 
plain this high death rate may be 
stated as follows: (1) That the Negro in 
his native state is free from the disease 
and, following the rule of most in- 
fectious diseases, a race previously 
free from an infection is unusually 
susceptible to that infection when it 
first makes its appearance. Measles, 
for example, has been known to be 
particularly virulent and fatal when it 
affects a race previously free from it. 
As we know, measles is rarely fatal of 
itself, although it is far from being a 
benign infection because of its compli- 
cations. Based on this and similar 
analogies, it is assumed that the 
Negro’s susceptibility is in large part 
due to the fact that he lacks the ac- 
quired immunity of the white race by 
reason of the latter’s long period of 
contact with the disease. Itiscertainly 
true that tuberculosis in the Negro is 
apt to be of the rapidly progressing 
type of the disease and that evidences 
of resistance are not marked. (2) That 
the Negro by reason of his poverty is of 
necessity made the victim of social and 
environmental obstacles that increase 
his chances of infection. Granting 
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munity tuberculosis is always most 
prevalent where poverty and poor 
living conditions are greatest. As 
these conditions tend to improve, the 
death rate drops; on the other hand, 
when the population is subject to 
severe strain, both physical and mental, 
a declining death rate reverts to an 
ascending one. This condition was 
tragically shown in the countries of 
Central Europe during the recent war. 


In 
Tuberculosis and the Negro tic 
ec 
. M. R. Lanpts, M.D. 
Phipps Institute m 
di 
that tuberculosis is an infectious dis- je 
ease and that those who are brought pl 
into contact with a diseased individual 
are in danger of acquiring the disease, it T 
is equally true that the disease is 
strongly linked with economic factors, cl 
A low economic status entails poor ol 
living conditions and an inferior or p 
insufficient food supply. Thus, any- tt 
thing that lowers the vitality or re- x 
sistance of the individual renders him il 
a more ready victim of the disease than fi 
one of whom the reverse is true. rn 
As Louis Dublin, of the Metro- d 
politan Life Insurance Company, has t 
pointed out, the declining death rate p 
from tuberculosis must, in large part, t 
be attributed to the general improve- ‘ 
ment in social and economic conditions. l 
Contrast, for example, the living condi- t 
tions of the general population fifty i 
years ago with those of today. Fur- I 
thermore, wages are higher, working 
hours are shorter, working places have é 
been greatly improved and the general 
well-being of the working population 
are all on a higher level than those 
existing two generations ago. It is |, | 
well known and generally conceded | 
that the association of tuberculosis and 
poverty is a strong one. In any com- | 
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In all of these countries the death rate 
reached appalling figures. (3) In addi- 
tion to his lack of immunity and poor 
economic status, the Negro has not 
availed himself of the advantages of 
modern methods in combating the 
disease. It is this phase of the sub- 
ject that we particularly wish to em- 
phasize. 


Tue CrusapE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


The modern crusade against tuber- 
culosis is now a quarter of a century 
old. Up to the beginning of the 
present century it was recognized that 
tuberculosis could be arrested. There 
were, however, relatively few men 
interested in the subject, and aside 
from a few health resorts available, as a 
rule for the well-to-do only, little was 
done for the general population. At 
the time we now speak of, there were 
probably not more than a half a dozen 
tuberculosis sanatoria in the country. 
The education of the general public was 
unthought of. Indeed, at that time 
the medical profession was even more 
in need of education than the laity, for 
how were the laity to be reached if the 
profession itself lacked both interest 
and knowledge of the subject? 

With the formation of the National 
Tuberculosis Association in 1904, the 
modern crusade in this country became 
afact. From the beginning it took the 
form of a widespread educational 
campaign, which has persisted with 
unremitted vigor to this day. As a 
result, there are few communities in 
the country today without some form 
of a tuberculosis organization. In 
some the organization is efficient and 
far-reaching in its efforts; in others 
there is much to be desired. As time 
goes on, the highly efficient units 
increase in number, and there is every 
reason to believe that eventually every 
community will be in a position to 
handle this problem. 


The educational campaign took the 
form of special meetings for medical 
societies, in order to stimulate interest 
among the physicians. This has re- 
mained one of the chief means of edu- 
cation, and only within the past year 
there was a country-wide campaign on 
the subject of early diagnosis. Tuber- 
culosis exhibits for the general public 
were also used. In addition, the lay 
press, popular magazines, popular lec- 
tures, etc., were all enlisted to spread a 
knowledge of the disease among the 
laity. One of the most efficient in- 
struments, of course, has been the 
dispensary. Here the poor could seek 
expert advice as to diagnosis and the 
proper course to pursue to regain 
health, and above all to learn how the 
disease was transmitted, in order that 
they might protect those with whom 
they lived. 

The dispensary is to be regarded as 
the key to the situation. The general 
purpose of the educational campaign is 
to arouse in the people an interest in 
the danger of the disease. Having 
done this, it is essential that those who 
cannot afford the services of a private 
physician must have some place to 
which they can go. 


Tue PRESENTED 


This sketchy outline of the situation 
is necessary if we are to understand the 
problem as it presents itself in the 
Negro race. In the first place, the 
educational campaign failed to reach 
the Negro atall. There were relatively 
few Negro physicians, and these by 
force of circumstances were poorly 
trained and furthermore lacked the 
opportunity of obtaining the necessary 
training. Even today this holds true. 
The Negro nurse is in the same predica- 
ment. Negro training schools for nurses 
are not many, and very few Negro 
nurses have the opportunity to take 
postgraduate work in Public Health 
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schools. The educational campaign 
in the lay press and magazines probably 
had no influence on the Negro what- 
ever. Medical meetings and popular 
lectures played little part in reaching 
them. 

In the North, where no distinction is 
made as to creed or color in the ad- 
mission of patients to hospitals and 
dispensaries, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that the Negro would avail him- 
self of these privileges. As a matter of 
fact, that is just what he does not do. 
It was currently believed and accepted 
that the Negro kept away from hos- 
pitals until he was in a dying condition 
because he feared them. As shall be 
seen, this was not the real cause. His 
reason was because he felt he was 
neglected and that no real interest was 
taken in his troubles. As a general 
proposition this was probably true. 
Furthermore, little of the information 
relative to the disease and its cure 
reached him. 

The condition as outlined is what 
confronted the Phipps Institute in its 
work of studying the cause and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. Situated in 
one of the densely populated Negro 
areas of Philadelphia, it had few Negro 
patients, although Negroes surrounded 
it on every side. A few Negro patients 
came to the Institute, for the most part 
admissions to the wards, in a dying 
state. Fewer still visited the dis- 
pensary, paid one or two visits and then 
passed out of sight. For the ten-year 
period, from 1904 to 1913, the average 
number of Negro patients seen at the 
Institute was 51. For the year 1927, 
there were 1,040 new cases; the total 
dispensary visits were 6,017, and the 
number of home visits paid by nurses 
was 6,760. 

How was this brought about? In 
1913 the writer conceived the idea that 
Negro nurses and doctors might suc- 
ceed in reaching the people. It was 


said at the time that this plan would 
probably fail, as the Negro would have 
no confidence in nurses and doctors of 
his own race. However, it was de- 
termined to make the effort. The 
work started February 1, 1914, with 
one Negro nurse, whose salary was paid 
by the Whittier Centre, an organization 
devoted to Negro health work. Six 
months later, the Philadelphia Health 
Council furnished two additional 
nurses, and at this time a Negro doctor 
was placed in charge of the clinic at the 
Phipps Institute. 

The Negro population at this time 
was estimated at 60,000; it has since 
grown to about 160,000. Attacking 
the problem with one nurse seemed in 
the beginning a hopeless attempt. 
She began house-to-house visits in the 
immediate neighborhood of the In- 
stitute, and talked in churches when- 
ever the opportunity offered. Thus, 
from the beginning the educational 
campaign was personal and intensive. 
Surprisingly favorable results began to 
appear at once. Gradually, year by 
year, more and more Negroes came to 
the Institute until the present astonish- 
ing figures have been reached. 

Inasmuch as the Negro population of 
Philadelphia is not concentrated in one 
district, but is made up of some six or 
seven widely scattered districts, it 
seemed advisable to extend the scope of 
the work and place dispensaries in as 
many districts as possible. As money 
became available these additional dis- 
pensaries have been established. In 
each instance the experience of the 
first attempt has been repeated. Thus 
hospitals situated in the Negro areas 
were not visited. With the appearance 
of the Negro nurse and her personal 
visits the Negro willingly came for 
advice. In every instance the dis- 
pensary days have been extended and 
the number of nurses and doctors 


increased. 
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Tur Necro Nurse Doctor 


What started as an experiment 
fourteen years ago is now, I believe, an 
accomplished fact, namely, that the 
Negro is being reached and educated in 
health matters through the Negro 
nurse. Indeed, I will go further—in no 
other way can they be reached. It 
may be true that here and there a white 
nurse may be found who can win their 
confidence, but such nurses are rare. 
On the other hand, the Negro nurse 
invariably accomplishes the proper 
contacts. 

Are Negro nurses efficient? It has 
been my experience that they are. 
Certainly so far as this work is con- 
cerned they are eminently satisfactory. 
At present, they are seriously handi- 
capped. They have little opportunity 
for obtaining postgraduate training in 
Public Health work. In the first 
place, they lack the means to devote a 
year to this work, and secondly, few 
places are open to them. What is 
urgently needed is a number of scholar- 
ships which will enable these women to 
live while they are taking the necessary 


postgraduate work. If such a grant 
could be obtained, nurses could be 
selected for this training and then 
placed in Negro communities. 

It is not to be forgotten that while 
tuberculosis is an outstanding health 
problem in the Negro, there are others 
of almost equal importance. The 
venereal diseases, infant welfare work 
and general hygienic problems are to be 
considered. All of these problems are 
largely a matter of education. This 
can be done by Negro nurses, providing 
they are given the requisite training. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would 
emphasize the urgent need of providing 
Negro doctors and nurses the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the proper training 
to meet the health problems of their 
race. And it is not to be forgotten that 
these problems are as important for the 
whites as for the colored. The con- 
stantly increasing number of Negroes in 
the North has changed our ideas of the 
Negro problem. It can no longer be 
regarded as a southern problem, but a 
national one. As a matter of self- 
protection, the white race must lend a 
helping hand to the Negro. 
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HROUGHOUT the history of the 

Negro in America, court decisions 
have clarified his relationship to the 
white race. The Dred Scott decision 
comes readily to mind as an event 
crystallising two forms of sentiment 
which later struggled for supremacy. 
Since the Civil War, hardly an im- 
portant constitutional question has 
come before the Supreme Court which 
has not had some reference to the still 
vexed and disputed question of the 
Negro’s status in this country. This 
is true to the extent that the entire 
question of states’ rights, involving 
many court cases that had nothing 


directly to do with the American Negro, ~ 


has hinged upon differences in attitude 
on these problems mainly sectional. 

The effect of the Negro, and his part 
in white America’s legal fabric has 
occasioned a number of books and 
could easily be made the subject of an 
extended study. Such a study would 
show, we are convinced, that no single 
other set of problems has had such a 
profound effect in determining the 
structure and phrasing of American 
law, and court interpretation of the 
law, as the problems raised by the 
Negro’s presence here. 

Our subject is necessarily more lim- 
ited than this broad consideration of 
the form and tendency of democracy 
as expressed in the constitutional pro- 
visions and statutes. We are to con- 
sider primarily a few outstanding 
aspects of the Negro’s legal status 
during recent years as showing some- 
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thing of his organic relations in the 
social structure of the country. The 
cases that have arisen for adjudication, 
and that will be considered here, touch 
democracy at its roots. They con- 
cern the right to participation in self- 
government; the right to safety of the 
person and property; the right to due 
process of law; and questions of social 
procedure ranging from Jim Crow on 
southern railways to the right to dine 
in a New York restaurant or to sit ina 
Chicago theatre. 

Perhaps the detailed consideration 
should be prefaced with a general 
statement that in many parts of the 
South, up to the present, when a 
Negro has been accused of a major 
crime against a white person, or even 
has been a party in civil litigation, 
that Negro has had no rights, legal or 
otherwise, which the white community 
feels bound to respect. 
lynching or mob murder makes mani- 
fest an attitude toward law in this 
connection, which was voiced by 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, 
for five years a member of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia (quoted in Liberty 
Magazine, April 21, 1928, page 10): 


No statutory law, no organic law, no 


military law, supersedes the law of racial . 


Why apologize or evade? We have been 
very careful to obey the letter of the 
Federal Constitution—but we have been 
very diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and such stat- 
utes as would lead the Negro to believe 
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himself the equal of a white man. And we 


shall continue to conduct ourselves in 
that way. 


That southern states, where legal 
problems of the Negro’s civil status 
have mainly arisen, have not always 
observed even the letter of the Federal 
Constitution, was demonstrated in a 
case before the United States Supreme 
Court in 1913 (Guinn v. United States, 
938 U. S. 347) involving the so-called 
Grandfather Clauses. 
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Grandfather Clauses were common 
in the South. The particular form 
which came before the Supreme Court 
was that embodied in an amendment 
to the Constitution of the State of 
Oklahoma, imposing an educational 
requirement upon all voters, of being 
able to read or write any section of the 
Oklahoma State Constitution. From 


this requirement, the Amendment spe- 


cifically exempted all those who, or 
whose avicestors, had voted anywhere 
in the United States on or prior to 
January 1, 1866. ‘Two questions were 
submitted to the Supreme Court in 
connection with the requirement: first, 
was the amendment to the Oklahoma 
Constitution valid; and second, was 
it void in so far as it attempted to bar 
Negroes from voting. 

In a brief submitted in behalf of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Mr. Moorfield 
Storey pointed out the real nature of 
the exemption from the educational 
requirement : 


The language employed is just as effec- 
tive as if it distinctly enforced a peculiar 
disqualification on all descendants of Negro 
slaves. The purpose and effect of such 
amendments as this have been openly 
avowed, and there is not an intelligent 
man in the United States who is ignorant 
of them. If it is possible for an ingenious 
Scrivener to accomplish that purpose by 
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careful phrasing, the provisions of the 
Constitution which establish and protect 
the rights of some ten million colored 
citizens of the United States, are not worth 
the paper on which they are written, and 
all constitutional safeguards are weakened. 


Mr. Storey further pointed out that: 


The choice of January 1, 1866, as the 
decisive date is in itself enough to show 
conclusively what the real purpose of the 
amendment was. ... The effect of the 
amendment is to allow almost anybody to 
vote, whatever his education or extraction, 
unless he happens to be a Negro, for it is 
well known to the Court as it was to the 
framers of the amendment that practically 
all residents of the United States, other 
than Negroes, enjoyed the right to vote in 
1866. 


The decision declaring the amendment 
void and invalid, as it violated the 15th 
Amendment, did not, however, pre- 
vent the unequal administration of the 
general educational and other require- 
ments which were adopted in the South 
following the Grandfather Clause de- 
cision, and to which Senator George 
referred. 

One more recent case before the 
United States Supreme Court illus- 
trates the lengths to which legislation 
has gone in the South in the attempt 
to make disfranchisement of the Negro 
legally binding. In Texas, where ow- 
ing to one-party domination by the 
Democrats, nomination in its primaries 
was tantamount to election to office, 
a so-called White Primary law was 
enacted in 1924, specifically excluding 
Negroes from the Democratic party 
primaries of the State. This law 
paralleled other similar enactments in 
the South. A duly qualified Negro 
Democrat, Dr. L. A. Nixon of El Paso, 
endeavored to vote and was prevented 
by the election judges who issued to 
Dr. Nixon a certificate showing they 
had acted in accordance with the 


Texas law, 
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im »mbers of the Democratic party. 


This White Primary case (Nizon v. 


itl _ Herndon, 273 U. S. 536) was carried on 


appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. In a reply brief filed after the 
State of Texas had intervened, by the 
attorneys for the plaintiff, including 
Messrs. Louis Marshall, Moorfield 
Storey and Arthur B. Spingarn of the 
national legal committee of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
_ of Colored People, the character of the 


legislation was clearly defined: 


_ The vice of this legislation appears on 
its face. It lays down a general principle 
which confers the right to vote at a Demo- 
“a ratic primary election upon all voters 


qualified under the Constitution and laws 


of the State of Texas who are bona fide 
Then 
follows the discrimination, couched in the 
most emphatic terms, that in no event 
shall a Negro be permitted to participate 
in a Democratic primary election held in 
the State of Texas. Not content with that 
explicit discrimination, there follows the 
provision that should the Negro vote in a 
Democratic primary election, his ballot 
shall be void, and then, to emphasize the 
humiliation sought to be inflicted upon the 
Negro, the election officials are directed by 
the statute to “throw out” such a ballot and 
‘not count the same.” It is like administer- 
ing a kick to a murdered man as an evidence 
of malice and contempt. 

If this is not arbitrary classification by 
race and color; if it does not constitute a 
complete deprivation of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws; if it is not an abridgement 
of privileges and immunities of a citizen 
of the United States, then it is impossible 
to conceive of any acts which come with- 
in those terms. ... We are not here 
concerned with a political question. It 
is one that transcends all politics. It is 
one which involves the supremacy of the 
Constitution both in its letter and in its 
spirit. 

The Supreme Court coincided in 
this point of view, saying that it was 
unnecessary to consider the 15th 
Amendment 
because it seems to us hard to imagine a 


more direct and obvious infringement of 
the 14th, 
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and declaring in the final paragraph of 
its decision: 

States may do a good deal of classify; ving 
that it is difficult to believe rational, but 
there are limits, and it is too clear for 
extended argument that color cannot be 
made the basis of a statutory classification 
affecting the right set up in this case. 


Since the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Texas White Primary Case, 
which sets a precedent for the South, 
there have been attempts in other 
states, notably Virginia and Florida, 
to bar Negroes from the polls at pri- 
mary elections, with resulting court 
struggles. The White Primary deci- 
sion has not settled the primary issue 
in the Southern states. But it has 
established once and for all a principle 
of which Negroes in time may make 
effective use. 


SEGREGATION 


Aside from the disfranchisement of 
the Negro in the South, perhaps no 
question has provoked so many court 
battles as the attempt to segregate 
race from race in residential areas. 
The classic case in this field (Buchanan 
v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60), known as the 
Louisville Segregation Case, originated 
in the city of that name when an or- 
dinance was enacted forbidding either 
colored or white persons to move into 
a house in a block mainly inhabited 
by people of the other race. 


Commencing about 1910, writes Mr. 
Arthur B. Spingarn, a wave of residential 
segregation laws swept the country, city 
after city in the southern and border states 
passed ordinances, the purpose and effect 
of which were to keep colored people from 
invading the areas which had hitherto been 
restricted to white residents. All of these 
ordinances prohibited whites from living 
in colored districts and on their face 
purported to protect colored people as well 
as white, but, of course, no one for a mo- 
ment believed that they were anything but 
the initial step in an attempt to create 
Negro Ghettos throughout the United 
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States, with the inevitable crowding, poor 
lighting and worse sanitation, and the 
resultant higher delinquency and crime 
rates, greater infant mortality and higher 
death rates from tuberculosis and other 
infectious and contagious diseases, to- 
gether with all the other attendant evils 
which inevitably result from adverse en- 
vironment. 

More than a dozen cities, among them 
Baltimore, Md.; Dallas, Texas; Asheville, 
N. C.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Louisville, Ky.; within a year passed such 
ordinances; these differed in detail but all 
aimed at the same result. The consti- 
tutionality of a number of these was tested 
and generally was upheld by the State 
courts. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, convinced 
of their unconstitutionality and illegality, 
made a careful test of the ordinances 
passed in Louisville, Ky., and carried the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States! The case was argued on behalf 
of the Association by its President, Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, and resulted in a unan- 
imous decision in its favor. ... This 
case established the principle for all time, 
that in the United States, no state, city, 
or village can by law prohibit colored men 
or women, because of their color, from 
purchasing any real property they may be 
able to buy and from occupying any 
property they can buy or rent. 


One of the basic absurdities of such 
attempted legislation was exposed in 
the unanimous decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down by Mr. 
Justice Day: 


As we have seen, this court has held 
laws valid which separated the races on 
the basis of equal accommodations in 
public conveyances, and courts of high 
authority have held enactments lawful 
which provide for separation in the public 
schools of white and colored pupils where 
equal privileges are given. But in view 
of the rights secured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
such legislation must have its limitations, 


! The Decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Louisville Segregation Case with 
Foreword by Arthur B. Spingarn, reprinted by 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
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and cannot be sustained where the exercise 
of authority exceeds the restraints of the 
Constitution. We think these limitations 
are exceeded in laws and ordinances of the 
character now before us. 

It is the purpose of such enactments, 
and, it is frankly avowed it will be their 
ultimate effect to require by law, at least 
in residential districts, the compulsory 
separation of the races on account of color. 
Such action is said to be essential to the 
maintenance of the purity of the races, 
although it is to be noted in the ordinance 
under consideration that the employment 
of colored servants in white families is 
permitted, and nearby residences of colored 
persons not coming within the blocks, as 
defined in the ordinances, are not pro- 
hibited. 

In direct violation of the Louisville 
case decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, the State Supreme 
Court of Louisiana on March 2, 1925, 
approved a_ segregation ~ ordinance 
passed by the New Orleans city coun- 
cil. This ordinance sought to evade 
the prohibition against such enactments 
by providing for written consent of 
the majority race inhabiting a block as 
a condition upon residence there by a 
member of the other race. This 
flimsy pretext was dismissed by the 
United States Supreme Court which 
simply referred to its decision in the 
Louisville Segregation Case. 

In this matter as in virtually all 
those determining the status of the 
Negro, other means have been tried to 
achieve the prohibited end. The at-* 
tempt to segregate the Negro, since the 
Louisville decision, with its prohibition 
of segregation ordinances, has taken 
the form chiefly of agreements among 
white property owners, attempting to 
write their own segregation ordinance 
into deeds of land and residence. 

Segregation by agreement among 
white property owners, involving as 
it does the potential segregation of any 
minority group in the United States, 
has not yet received definite adjudica- 
tion by the United States Supreme 
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Court. One case (Irene Hand Corri- 
gan and Helen Curtis v. John J. 
Buekley) was dismissed on technical 
grounds without consideration by the 
_ Supreme Court of the essential ques- 
tions raised. However, other cases 
are in preparation with the express 
_ intention of raising and procuring a 
_ definitive decision on the question of 
segregation by agreement among prop- 
erty owners binding them, and sub- 
sequent owners, not to sell or lease to 
Negroes. 

One other phase of the segregation 
movement in this country came to a 
_ dramatic focus in the courts of Detroit. 
_ This was the celebrated Sweet case * 
in which the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
_ Clarence Darrow as its chief 
counsel, assisted by Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Walter Nelson and other at- 
torneys, defended a young physician, 
Dr. Ossian H. Sweet and ten other 
colored people accused of first degree 
murder in connection with the death 
ye _ a white man shot in the course of a 
demonstration against the Sweet 
home 


_ The Sweet incident had been pre- 
ceded by two mob evictions of respec- 
table colored people from newly pur- 
chased homes in Detroit. One of 
them, Dr. A. L. Turner, was mobbed, 
his home wrecked, and his furniture 
‘piled into a wagon and carted away. 
Other colored people had been threat- 
ened and attacked. Dr. Sweet who 
. put himself through medical school 
in this country and studied gynecology 
md pediatrics in Vienna, moved into 
a home on Garland and Charlevoix 
Av enues with his wife and his young 
baby, on September 8, 1924. Threats 
been made against him and his 
family. His brother, Henry, a dentist, 
and eight other colored friends gar- 
- 2See “Let Freedom Ring,” by Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Boni & Liveright, 1928, 
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risoned his home. On September 9, 
a riotous mob gathered, stoning the 
house and raising apprehension that 
the expulsion of Dr. Turner with its 
attendant violence and destruction was 
to be duplicated. A shot was fired 
and a white man in the street was 
killed. All eleven colored people were 
arrested and charged with “con. 
spiracy ” to commit first degree murder, 
A first trial of all defendants together 
resulted in a jury disagreement. The 
defendants then elected to be tried 
separately and the State elected to 
try Henry Sweet first. Defended by 
Clarence Darrow, with the assistance 
of Thomas Chawke and other Attor- 
neys retained by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the young colored man was 
acquitted, and early in 1928, the cases 
against all the other defendants were 
dismissed. 

In his argument before the jury’ 
Mr. Darrow recited the circumstances 
preceding and entering into the case, 
and the Negro’s history and experience 
of oppression at the hands of white 
America. He added: “You know 
what this case is. You know why itis. 
You know that if white men had been 
fighting their way against colored men, 
nobody would ever have dreamed of a 
prosecution. And you know that, 
from the beginning of this case to the 
end, up to the time you write your 
verdict, the prosecution is based on 
race prejudice and nothing else.” 


ARKANSAS PEONAGE CASEs * 


Still another criminal case, or rather 
a series of them, illumined social 
processes as well as court procedure in 


? Argument of Clarence Darrow in the Case of 
Henry Sweet, in the Recorder’s Court, Detroit, 
Mich., published by the N. A. A. C. P., 68, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1927. 

4 See “The Negro Faces America,” by Herbert 


J. Seligmann, pp. 223-252, Harper's, 1920. 
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the cotton raising sections of Arkansas 
in 1919, and culminated in a decision 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in which that court reversed a position 
it had taken in its decision in the fa- 
mous Leo Frank case (Frank v. Man- 
gum, 237 U. S. 309). 

The cases arose out of the share- 
cropping and tenant farming system 
prevalent in Arkansas and throughout 
the cotton raising sections of the 
Mississippi Delta and the South gen- 
erally. By this system, advances in 
food and supplies are made to Negro 
farmers, generally through the land- 
lord’s store, the indebtedness being 
charged against the Negro farmer’s 
crop when that has been made. The 
system lends itself to gross exploitation 
of the farmer-tenant, the landlord often 
declining to make any statement of 
account, overcharging heavily for sup- 
plies and thus keeping his tenants in 
debt slavery, or peonage. 

The Negro farmers in and about 
Elaine, Ark., early in 1919, when cotton 
had soared in price, organized to em- 
ploy counsel in the effort to obtain a 
statement of account, a fair settlement 
and their bare legal rights from their 
landlords. A meeting of colored farm- 
ers, gathered to raise the lawyer’s fee 
in a church at Hoop Spur, Ark., was 
fired upon, the church subsequently 
burned to the ground and, according 
to the transcript of record later filed 
in the United States Supreme Court, 
a reign of terror was inaugurated in 
which Negroes, men and women, were 
shot down in the fields like wild beasts. 
Negroes were penned in stockades in 
Little Rock, numerous arrests were 
made, and testimony was forced by 
torture with strangling drugs, floggings 
and an “electric chair,” on the basis 
of which, without adequate defense, 
twelve Negro farmers were summarily 
sentenced to death and sixty-seven to 
life imprisonment and long terms. 
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Investigation by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People having established the facts, 
the convictions of the colored farmers 
were appealed, a colored attorney, 
Scipio A. Jones, bearing the arduous 
burden of the defense in Arkansas. 
All of the defendants eventually were 
liberated. 

The case of six of the twelve 
condemned farmers appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court (Moore 
v. Dempsey, 261 U. S. 86) raised the 
question of due process of law in a 
court dominated by mob atmosphere. 
The majority decision of the Court, 
handed down by Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, summarized the ques- 


tion at issue as follows: 


The ground of the petition for the writ 
is that the proceedings in the State Court, 
although a trial in form, were only a form, 
and that the appellants were hurried to 
conviction under the pressure of a mob 
without any regard for their rights and 
without according to them due process 
of law. 


The Supreme Court’s résumé of the 
facts surrounding the disturbances and 
trials of the Negroes in Arkansas, as 
admitted by the defendant’s demurrer, 
indicated a state of affairs which it 
would be hard to parallel in the record 
of court procedure in any civilized 
country of the globe. They include 
the enforced flight, after the arrest for 
murder and discharge on a trumped up 
accusation of barratry, of a white man, 
son of counsel for the Negroes; a 
report by the Governor’s Committee 
of Seven and daily inflammatory 
articles in the press concerning a 
“deliberately planned insurrection” 
by Negroes to “massacre whites’’; 
whipping and torturing of colored 
witnesses; no request for delay or 
change of venue by counsel appointed 
to defend the Negroes although a 
hostile mob thronged the court and 
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defense nor any consultation with 
3 _ defendants by the attorney appointed 
to defend them; a trial lasting three- 
quarters of an hour and a verdict of 
_ first degree murder brought in in less 
than five minutes. Says the opinion 
_ of the United States Supreme Court: 
7 is According to the allegations and affi- 

davits there never was a chance for the 
petitioners to be acquitted; no juryman 
could have voted for an acquittal and 
_ continued to live in Phillips County and if 
any prisoner by any chance had been 
- aequitted by a jury, he could not have 
escaped the mob. 


___ In reversing the order of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
_ Arkansas, dismissing a writ of habeas 
corpus upon demurrer, the Supreme 
Court, virtually reversed the position 
it had taken in the Frank case and 
said that 


if the case is that the whole proceeding is a 

- mask—that counsel, jury and judge were 
«swept to the fatal end by an irresistible 
7 wave of public passion, and that the State 
— Courts failed to correct the wrong, néither 
perfection in the machinery for correction 
nor the possibility that the trial court and 
counsel saw no other way of avoiding an 
immediate outbreak of the mob can prevent 
this Court from securing to the petitioners 

their constitutiona! rights. 


ExrrapiTion, Crvit Erc. 


The foregoing cases well illustrate 
the major disabilities still confronting 
the Negro citizen of the United States 
and the forms of legal redress accessible 
tohim. In many forms of legal action 
the Negro’s course will and must 
depend upon local conditions. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People since its foun- 
dation has intervened in northern 
jurisdictions to prevent the extradition 
of{ colored men to southern states 
whose lynching record was bad and 
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where there was good reason to be. 
lieve fair trial would not be given. 

The intervention of the Association 
in these cases has taken several forms, 
Ordinarily appeal is made to the goy- 
ernor of the state from which extra- 
dition is asked, requesting him not to 
honor the extradition papers. In jus- 
tification of this request, the lynching 
record of the state seeking extradition 
has often been offered in evidence, also 
such evidence of prejudice and hostility 
as would seem to preclude possibility 
of a fair trial. Where the governor 
has nevertheless honored extradition 
papers, habeas corpus proceedings have 
been had. 

An important phase too of the 
Negro’s court record in the United 
States is embodied in the civil rights 
cases fought for the most part before 
courts of first instance. These cases 
rest upon such a civil rights law as the 
one adopted in New York State (Laws 
of 1918, Chapter 196, Section 40) pre- 
pared by attorneys for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. As this law has 
served as guide and model in other 
northern states, it may be well here to 
outline its main provisions. By its 
terms all persons shall be entitled 
equally to 


the full and equal accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities and privileges of any 
places of public accommodations, resort or 
amusement, subject only to the conditions 
and limitations established by law and 
applicable alike to all persons. 


It enumerates such places in extenso 
and further provides that these privi- 
leges shall not be withheld and that no 
advertisement nor written or printed 
announcement shall be circulated 
announcing the withholding of such 
accommodation to any person on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color, “or 
that the patronage of custom thereat, 
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of any person belonging to or purport- 
ing to be of any particular race, creed 
or color, is unwelcome, objectionable or 
not acceptable, desired or solicited.” 
Violation is made subject to both ) 
criminal and civil proceedings. 

Under this law, numbers of civil 
rights cases, involving attempted dis- 
crimination in restaurants, motion 
picture theatres, bus lines, and amuse- 
ment parks, have been fought and won 
in northern states. 

Other steps taken by the Association 
to pave the way for court determina- 
tions of the Negro’s civil and personal 
rights perhaps should have passing 
mention here. They include success-' 
ful opposition to laws proposed in 
northern states which would have 

ibited marriage between persons 
of white and Negro ancestry, opposi- 
tion being based on the ground that 
such laws deprive colored women of 
legal protection and in effect constitute 
a magna charta of concubinage and 
bastardy; and sponsoring a Federal 
Anti-Lynching Bill (the Dyer Bill) 
which would make possible recourse 
to federal courts where state authorities 
fail to act in prosecution and punish- 
ment of lynchers. 
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The laws and cases outlined, leave 
undetermined a number of major 
questions affecting the Negro’s status 
in America. These questions which 
must be faced in the not too distant 
future, include the entire Jim Crow, 
system, whereby colored people pay 
for without receiving equal accom- 
modations; the disfranchisement of* 
colored voters in the South by means 
whose flagrant illegality only Congres- 
sional investigation perhaps could es- 
tablish; and in general, those inequities 
to which the entire system of American 
jurisprudence is made a party because 
they are practised within the letter 
but not the spirit of American democ- 
racy as outlined in its fundamental 
documents. 

Many of the Negro’s court victories 
will necessarily be slow in taking effect 
socially. But if there is to be any 
faith whatever in courts and orderly 
processes of law, it is evident that the 
axioms established through Supreme 
Court decisions and victories before 
lower courts, state and federal, must 
eventually establish a body of prec- 
edent on which the Negro as citizen 
of the United States can take a firm 


stand. 
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2 of of the present relation of the 
government to the Negro, brief 


ij the African slave was first introduced 

_ into this country there was no thought 
he of making him a part of the body 
: politic or the body social. Economic 
__ short-sightedness always brings serious 
“aa consequences in its train. Hu- 
a man beings cannot be laid aside like 
- mechanical tools when the desired task 
has been accomplished. The residue 
_ of human qualities remains to be 
reckoned with. The docile nature and 
bet Se pliant faculties of the Negro furnished 
_ handy tools to perform the drudgery 

an imperious people too proud to 
engage in such demeaning self-service. 


Zz The Negro came to perform the rough | 


work in the household and in the field. 
The Mongolian was imported to build 
the transcontinental railroads, the 
_ European immigrant was induced to 
"come to man the mills, mines and shops. 
* But no sooner had the original purpose 
. been served than they demanded in- 
corporation into the body social, on 


an terms of equality with the rest. : 
Historica, SURVEY 
» The Negro began furthest down and 
has had furthest to go in order to reach 
the common goal. The chattel must 
' become a person, the slave a freeman, 
the freeman a citizen, the citizen an 
r elector, while the elector must still 


fight his way to full fellowship. The 
thalf way stage has hardly yet been 


white man’s mind was not merely that 
of master to slave, but that of white 
ae to black slave. The chief 
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’ order to get a clear understanding ‘discriminant which serves as the degj- 


mal point in arithmetic was the 
difference of race and color. Servitude 


Blt _ historical survey is necessary. When ¢ was only a secondary determinant, 


The heathen African was deemed go 
far inferior to the Christian European 
that the inherent distinctions between 
the two would take care of themselves, 
The black slave was considered so far 
beneath the level of the social, ethical 
and cultural scheme which the white 
master had set up for himself that no 
thought was given to his immediate or 
ultimate inclusion. The Negro’s legal 
status, like the stature of Topsy, 
simply “growed.” 

By assumption of superiority of the 
lordly over the lowly, the master over 
the slave, and the white over the black, 
a body of manners, habits and customs 
grew up which later became crystal- 
lized into law. Frequently some un- 
usual happening which ruffled the 
traditional feeling would evoke the 
immediate enactment of a forbidding 
law. If some likely Negro slave be- 
came too familiar with a female in- 
dentured white servant, resulting in 
intermarriage, as sometimes happened, 
the colony would forthwith pass a law 
forbidding cross-marriage between the 
races. If some unruly slave resisted 
severe personal chastisement on the 
part of the irate master, a law might be 
expected giving the master the power 
of life and death for such recalcitrancy. 
There must be some general regulation 
governing the capture and handling of 
runaway slaves. Thus there grew up 


reached. The original attitude of the ,an adequate and complicated code of 


laws fixing the Negro’s place and gov- 
erning his conduct. By the time of the 
Revolutionary War, the Negro’s status, 


ent andthe Negro 


legal and social, was quite well under- 
stood and recognized throughout the 
colonies. Then, as now, relativity of 
numbers was the determining factor. 
Where the numbers were few, regula- 
tions were liberal; where they were 
relatively numerous, they were more 
discriminatory and harsh. An instance 
like Phyllis Wheateley could not have 
happened in Virginia, albeit that both 
Commonwealths at the time held 
slaves, and there were undoubtedly as 
kindly and sympathetic mistresses in 
that colony as in Massachusetts. 

The American and French revolu- 
tions, springing from the same roots, 
tended to universalize the doctrine 
of “liberty, fraternity, equality.” 
Thomas Jefferson, a_ slaveholder, 
penned the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which boosted the cause of liberty 
and threatened the foundation of 
slavery. A stricken conscience made 
the American people cowards. A 
nation founded upon the bed rock 
of this immortal Declaration dared 
not face the world with the verbal 
acknowledgement that such an insti- 
tution existed. No word which would 
have betrayed its existence was allowed 
to be inserted in the Constitution 
of the United States. Somehow the 
fathers and fashioners of this basic 
document of liberty hoped that the 
reprobated institution would in time 
pass away when there should be no 
verbal survival as a memorial of its 
previous existence. When it became 
necessary to deal with the actuality of 
slavery, the issue was camouflaged by 
circumlocutionary phraseology. Such 
terms as “free persons” and “other 
persons,’ were not quite adequate to 
conceal the underlying purpose so that 
“persons indentured for a term of 
service” had to be employed in order 
to complete the circle of concealment. 
But the unwilled process of social 
movements plays havoc with the com- 
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placent conceits of men. No sooner 
was the Constitution adopted than the 
institution of slavery began to wax 
rather than to wane. The Yankee 
inventive genius applied to the in- 
dustries of the South gave new life to 
an erstwhile moribund institution. 
The decreasing economic importance 
of the slave in the North led to the 
conceit of the moral iniquity of the 
slavery; the increasing importance of 
the slave in the South ennobled it into 
a divine institution. Herein lay the 
rise of the sectional animosity which 
thrust North and South apart during 
the middle half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. During that time the main 
concern of the government had to do 
with the Negro, the problems which 
grew out of his presence and geo- 
graphical distribution. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 


The Negro was the innocent and 
passive cause of governmental policies 
for this stirring period. The balance 
of power between North and South, 
the Missouri Compromises, the anti- 
fugitive slave law, the Mexican War, 
the issue of union and disunion, all fo- 
cussed about this one darksome cause. 
The culmination was reached in the 
Dred Scott Decision, which sought 
to assign the Negro a place beneath 
the consideration of the law. That 
“the Negro had no rights which a 
white man was bound to respect” was 
an unhappy dictum which assigned 
the author to everlasting infamy. It 
was not so much the inaptness of the 
description as expressive of the feeling 
of the period described as the untime- 
liness of the application that did the 
damage to the reputation of an other- 
wise learned and upright judge. The 
Civil War was precipitated which 
decided once and for all the status of 
the Negro and effected a radical change 
in his relation to the government. 
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Just as the doctrine which gave rise 
to the Declaration of Independence 
produced a wave of enthusiasm for 
humanity which caused the framers of 
the Constitution to outrun the normal 
pace of the American people in the 
direction of human equality, so the 
passion for the inherent rights of man 
engendered by the anti-slavery struggle, 
swept the American mind far beyond 
its accustomed mood in behalf of the 
down trodden and the oppressed. The 
Negro was suddenly transformed from 
a chattel into the fullness of the stature 
of American citizenship. The govern- 
ment for the moment seemed deter- 
mined to place the erstwhile African 
slave on terms of absolute equality 
before the law. “No distinction on 
account of race or color or previous 
condition of servitude’’ became the 
current phrase which epitomized the 
nation’s thought and purpose. The 
Civil War Amendments mark the high 
water level registered by the tidal 
wave of public sentiment. Although 
the tidal wave which produced it may 
have receded, yet the high water mark 
is still there. ‘These amendments were 
calculated to fulfil the high purpose of 
the founders when they tried guilefully 
to conceal the ugly fact of slavery by a 
cunningly devised set of words. What- 
ever these amendments failed to ac- 
complish by way of governmental 
action was sought to be supplemented 
by the Civil Rights Bill of 1875. By 
its provision all civil distinctions were 
wiped out which implied separative 
treatment against the Negro. But the 
spasm of virtue which produced the 
Civil War and its racial aftermath 
scarcely outlasted half a generation. 

The American mind shortly began to 
gravitate back towards its normal level 
as concerns the place of the Negro in 
the political and social scheme. Sens- 
ing the ebbing tide of public sentiment, 
the Supreme Court declared the Civil 


Rights Bill unconstitutional. The 
several Southern States were allowed 
by the Federal Government to nullify 
by force and fraud the evident and 
declared purpose of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. Tiring 
of fraud which corrupted the character 
of those participating in it, these states 
sought to legalize the sinister practice 
by enacting it into law. And so one 
after another of the Southern States 
revised their constitutions so as to 
nullify the Fifteenth Amendment, by 
indirection. The government at Wash- 
ington looked on as if affiicted with 
paralyzed tongue and palsied hands. 
Recently learned attempt has been 
made on the floor of the Senate to 
prove that the South does not violate 
the Fifteenth Amendment by its re- 
vised constitutions, and if so, the 
remedy lies in the Supreme Court 
which has clearly evinced the deter- 
mination to uphold the legal validity 
of this amendment. If for the sake 
of argument we grant that the Fifteenth 
Amendment is not violated in its 
technical letter, then the nullification 
of the Fourteenth Amendment is so 
patently flagrant that no apologist of 
nullification has yet had the effrontery 
to deny it. The curtailment section 
of this amendment is as plain as any 
proposition can be stated in language. 
If any state shall curtail the voting 
privilege, it shall have its representation 
in Congress reduced accordingly. At 
least ten states in the union, including 
two Northern States, limit the right 
of the franchise by educational, prop- 
erty, or other tests. 

Under the Constitution curtailment 
is imperative. It is the constitutional 
duty of Congress to enact laws for the 
enforcement of this amendment. Yet 
seventeen congresses have come and 
gone without lifting the little finger 
of the left hand towards fulfilling 
its constitutional duty. Likewise it 
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is the sworn duty of the President 


of the United States to _ protect, 
uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion to the best of his ability, and 
yet several presidents, spanning thirty- 
six years, and nine administrations, 
have allowed this amendment to be 
nullified by inaction. It must be 
conceded that all of these presidents 
placed the highest sanctity upon their 
oath of office ; they must, therefore, have 
placed a very poor appraisement upon 
their ability to enforce the Constitution 
upon which our whole fabric of govern- 
ment rests. The two great parties 
during the recent campaign avowed 
with great vehemence, that if elected, 
they, the one or the other, will enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment. If the 
successful candidate is not more effec- 
tive with the Eighteenth Amendment 
than his predecessors have been with 
the Fourteenth, the American people 
will soon begin to think that after 
all, certain parts of the Constitution 
are not much more than a scrap of 
paper. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments were enacted 
for the especial benefit of the Negro. 
The Thirteenth Amendment is upheld 
and respected by the government and 
by the American people. The portions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment which 
have to do with the rights of citizen- 
ship and the rights of property have 
always been sustained when subjected 
to judicial test. It is only the curtail- 
ment clause that is ignored with im- 
punity. The blame for this annul- 
ment cannot properly be placed upon 
the South or the Democratic party. 
Since 1893, there have been five 
Republican and two Democratic presi- 
dents, embracing twenty-four and 
twelve years respectively. The con- 
trolling say in Congress has been 
divided between the two parties in 
about the same proportion. This 
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amendment has not only not been 
enforced, but during that time no 
President has exercised his constitu- 
tional prerogative and duty of calling 
the attention of Congress and the 
country to its annulment. The gov- 
ernment has recently spent forty 
millions of dollars upon the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment with 
dubious success. But it has not spent 
forty cents in forty years upon the 
enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which is nullified with impunity. 
The Fifteenth Amendment is nullified 
by indirection and the Fourteenth by 
inaction on the part of the government. 

The Negro is then forced to feel that 
the government elects to stultify its 
own conscience and weaken the entire 
fabric of the Constitution, rather than 
secure him in the enjoyment of his 
guaranteed rigits. The deeper and 
more fundamental proposition for the 
American people to ponder is whether 
the Constitution is to be regarded as 
the basic creed in their political re- 
ligion, or whether their lip homage and 
verbal reverence are to be adaptable 
to racial and loca] conditions. Are we 
to adore the Constitution in its integ- 
rity or only in spots? He who breaks 
the least of the Ten Commandments 
is deemed guilty of violating the whole. 

The Negro has always been a puzzle 
to the government, although he has 
never been isolated and defined as a 
definitely determined governmental 
entity. The original Constitution 
dodged the definition. The Civil War 
amendments mention race and color, 
only to forbid any governmental dis- 
tinction or discrimination based there- 
on. It was the clear intention of the 
authors of these amendments that the 
processes of government should op- 
erate “without regard to race or 
color.” National legislation _has 
steered around the use of the term. It 
is true that such designation as “colored 
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troops” and “colored schools” for the 
District of Columbia are found on the 
federal statute books. But these terms 
are used in a descriptive and designa- 
tory sense, and not as a fundamental 
definition. 

The Supreme Court has passed 
upon many cases involving the ques- 
tion of race distinction and race dis- 
crimination, but it has always dealt 
with race identity superficially, and 
has never essayed a judicial definition. 
Several of the states have formulated 
definitions based upon proportion of 
racial bloods. These differ by such a 
wide margin among themselves that 
a legal Negro in one state would be 
construed as a white man in another. 
After all, these racial definitions are 
without scientific or definitely ascer- 
tainable meaning. Science has estab- 
lished no racial discriminant. The 
microscope reveals no distinction in 
human bloods based on race. Besides, 
who can declare the Negro generation? 
Frederick Douglass used to say that 


genealogical trees. did not flourish 
among slaves. The recent eugenic 
law of Virginia forbids the inter- 


marriage of a white person with any 
other person with a traceable degree 
of non-white blood. 

The combined wisdom of the scien- 
tific faculty of the University of Virginia 
and the highest judicial body of that 
state can not make a definite deter- 
mination in any disputed case. Super- 
ficial appearance is the only practicable 
guide. Every steam car and street 
car conductor in the state of Virginia 
is vested with the exercise of judicial 
function which transcends the highest 
scientific and judicial acumen. Judg- 
ment by sight is most delusive. A 
straight stick seems crooked when 
half submerged under water. By the 
whimsical law of atavism, a mulatto 
may disclose less Negroid physical 
characteristics than an octoroon, or 
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even than many so-called white per- 
sons. Great issues, involving inter- 
marriage, separate schools, jim-crow 
cars, residential segregation and accom- 
modation at places of public amuse- 
ment and resorts, are being pressed 
upon the Supreme Court for ultimate 
judicial determination. A basic defi- 
nition cannot much longer be dodged. 
Such a definition, when forced, will 
change the pretended character of the 
government, from the beginning until 
now. Hitherto the government has 
dealt with the troublesome issue of 
race in a practical common sense 
fashion as befits the Anglo-Saxon 
genius, without tying itself down to 
technical definition and ultimate phi- 
losophy. The legal definition of a 
Negro can only be determined in order 
to base race distinction or discrimina- 
tion upon it. Today we have the 
practice without the principle which is 
far better than to vitiate the principle 
to conform to the practice. 


Race DirreRENTIAL 


There is a widespread prevalent 
conceit that the state and federal 
governments are justified in according 
to the Negro race differentiated treat- 
ment, on the basis of race distinction, 
but not of race discrimination. If the 
substance be the same, the form may 
be modified to meet the demands of 
race prejudice and social attitude. 
Separate schools and separate cars are 
upheld on the basis of this policy. 
Chief Justice Taft recently delivered 
the decision of the Supreme Court to 
the effect that the right of the states 
to maintain separate schools and to 
operate separate railroad compart- 
ments for the two races was not to be 
questioned. This dictum was injected 
into a decision which affirmed the right 
of the state of Mississippi to assign a 
Chinese pupil to the public school 
established for the Negro race. The 
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effect of this decision is significant as 
expressive of the attitude of the public 
mind with reference to the legal status 
of all non-whites as differentiated from 
the whites. The race prejudice of the 
state of Mississippi was such as to deny 
the Chinese citizen the privilege of 
attending the white schools. It must 
therefore either assign the applicant 
to existing colored schools or set up a 
separate, potential school system for 
the Chinese race. The logic of the 
situation demanded _ simplification. 
Mississippi must either treat all non- 
whites by the same formula or set up 
separate dispensations for every race 
variety within the state. 

The states which have anti-miscege- 
nation laws usually forbid the marriage 
of Caucasians with Indians and Mongo- 
lians as well as with Negroes wherever 
any considerable number of Non-Afri- 
ean colored element is found. The 
state of Oklahoma furnishes a singular 
exception. In this commonwealth, the 
Indian is construed as a white person 
in the eyes of the law. The reason for 
this peculiar exception has its roots in 
the political exigencies of the Indian 
Territory when it sought to attain 
statehood. 

As a matter of fact no subordinate 
group, shut off socially from the 
dominant majority, can hope for equal- 
ity of rights or privileges without 
identity. Even if we concede the gen- 
uine purpose to accord the weak mi- 
nority just and fair treatment, yet the 
balance of advantage will always fall 
to the majority element. Where the 
numbers are widely disproportionate 
this impossibility becomes obvious. 
The Negro attends separate schools 
and rides in separate cars in several 
states of the Union, but in few, if any 
instances, does he receive equal ac- 
commodations and facilities. In the 
separative laws enacted by the several 
states there is a reciprocal provision 
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which gives them the semblance of 
fairness. If the Negro cannot attend 
a white school, neither can a white 
person attend a school set apart for 
Negroes; if a colored passenger is not 
allowed to ride in a white coach, 
neither is a white person permitted to 
ride in a Negro coach; if a Negro is 
forbidden to marry a white person, 
reciprocally, a white person may not 
marry a Negro. 

But the handle is always on one 
side of the jug. In every case the 
arrangement is made to conform to 
the sentiment of the white race to 
the utter disregard of the just sen- 
sibilities of the Negro minority. A 
law on the face of it would seem en- 
tirely fair which forbade an intelligent 
person from instructing an ignorant 
one, and at the same time placed the 
same restrictions upon the ignorant 
party against instructing the intelli- 
gent one. If a poor man is forbidden 
to borrow money of a rich man, surely 
it would seem fair enough to forbid 
the rich man from borrowing from the 
poorman. Allsuchlaws and provisions 
carry on their very face the stamp of 
disingenuousness and insincerity. So 
great is the tax upon the conscience 
of the government which professes to 
live up to the exactions of democracy 
and at the same time cater to the exac- 
tions of racial prejudice and social 
proscription. 

Future Goa 

The Negro race has striven to over- 
throw these legal distinctions or dis- 
criminations, with varying degrees of 
success, through appeal to the court of 
last resort. The most notable instance 
was the decision declaring the “ grand- 
father clauses” in the revised constitu- 
tions of several southern states repug- 
nant to the Fifteenth Amendment and 
therefore null and void. It is inter- 
esting to note that this case was argued 
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before the Supreme Court by John W. 
Davis, a Democratic solicitor general, 
that the judgment was concurred in by 
the full bench, and that it was deliv- 
ered by the mouth of a southern Demo- 
cratic chief justice. The second great 
victory consisted in the unanimous 
concurrence of the Supreme Bench 
negativing segregation ordinances 
which had been passed by several 
municipalities, restricting the right to 
the ownership and use of property on 
account of race or color. This was held 
to be repugnant to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The Supreme Court, however, denied 
jurisdiction when a case was presented 
denying private citizens by covenants 
and agreements among themselves to 
accomplish the same purpose by in- 
direction. A case is now on its way 
to the Court which is calculated 
to elicit a clear-cut decision on the 
basic principle of residential segrega- 
tion. A subterfuge to defeat the 
clear purpose of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment by “White Democratic pri- 
maries” in the state of Texas has 
been declared unconstitutional. Fur- 
ther subterfuges are being resorted to, 
but the National Association for the 
Protection of Colored People will de- 
mand a judicial show down. The 
Negro has generally won his suit when 
properly brought before the highest 
tribunal, involving purely political and 
property rights; but has usually lost on 


issues of civil privileges, which jn 
theory inhere in citizenship, such as 
the unquestioned right to ride, without 
race distinction, on public conveyances, 
to send his children to any public 
school, to marry whom he will and who 
wills to marry him, and to share in 
the accommodation of any establish- 
ment licensed by the state for the con- 
venience, entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the public. 

In several instances states have been 
induced to pass civil rights bills ex- 
pressly forbidding public places from 
racial discrimination or distinction. 
But when the rights which inhere in 
the very nature of citizenship, must 
needs be reénacted by law, the indica- 
tion is that the one hundred per cent 
validity of that citizenship is in ques- 
tion. A community which recognizes 
the full citizenship of the Negro needs 
no special civil rights law; a community 
which needs such a law shows, thereby, 
that it is deficient in the public senti- 
ment to uphold and enforce it. 

Thus the Negro has had to fight his 
way from the foot of the ladder up 
towards the top. Although he may 
not yet have reached the halfway 
stage, he is still struggling upwards. 
His goal is the fullness of the stature of 
American citizenship. His demand is 
to receive of the government and of the 
law the same treatment accorded the 
genuine citizen—no more, no less and 
no other. 
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EPARATION by residence of the 

Negro from the white exists in 
some form in all American cities. In 
none of them is there complete segre- 
gation. No large American city is 
entirely white or entirely Negro, as is 
the case with certain smaller communi- 
ties. There is no Negro quarter in 
any city in this country with the abso- 
lute line of demarkation which sepa- 
rated Jew from Gentile in the ghettoes 
of the Middle Ages in European 
cities." 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., in his survey of 
racial separation in urban communi- 
ties found wide differences within the 
same city and between different cities. 


Each city visited has examples of all de- 
grees of separation. Some servants live 
under the same roof as their employers, and 
occasionally white and Negro families oc- 
cupy the same apartment-houses or duplex 
dwellings. There are many cases, both in 
the South and in the North, where white 
and colored people are mixed in the same 
block, and in other instances the dividing 
line can be more or less definitely traced 
along streets. 

Each city has a pattern of its own deter- 
mined by the percentage of Negroes in the 
total, the distribution of Negro employ- 
ment, the distribution of the areas where 
property is within the means of colored 
families, the attitude of the people toward 
segregation, and the rate of expansion 
of business and manufacturing sections. 
Where there is wide variation from city to 
city, several general patterns may be 
described.? 

‘See Louis Wirth, The Ghetto: A Study in 
Isolation, Chapters III and IV. (In Press.) 

* Woofter, T. J., Jr., Negro Problems in Cities, 
New York, 1918, p. 37. 
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Residential Segregation in American Cities 
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The residential separation of white 
and Negro has almost invariably been 
treated by itself as if it were a unique 
phenomenon of urban life. In fact, 
however, as recent studies clearly 
prove, this is only one case among 
many of the workings of the process of 
segregation in the sorting and shifting 
of the different elements of population 
in the growth of the city. There 
are immigrant colonies, the so-called 
Ghettoes, Little Sicilies, Chinatowns, 
as well as Black Belts. There are also 
economic and cultural areas which 
often cut across or transcend racial 
and nationality classifications like the 
Hobohemias, Bohemias, Suburbias 
and Gold Coasts of our metropolitan 
cities. The city upon analysis is 
divided and subdivided into residential 
areas and neighborhoods, each of which 
is or tends to be predominantly in- 
habited by some one racial and immi- 
grant group, or economic and social 
class. 

This paper accordingly proposes to 
inquire into the residential separation 
of the Negro from the rest of the com- 
munity in its setting in the larger proc- 
ess of urban segregation. From this 
perspective may perhaps be gained a 
clearer understanding of the interplay 
of the factors and forces which de- 
termine the location and the movement 
of Negro neighborhoods within the 
larger community. 


City GrowTH AND URBAN ZONES 
Every community as it grows ex- 
pands outward from its center. This 
radial extension from the downtown 
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business district toward the outskirts 
of the city is due partly to business and 
industrial pressure and partly to resi- 
dential pull. Business and light manu- 
facturing, as they develop, push out 
from the center of the city and en- 
croach upon residence. At the same 
time, families are always responding 
to the appeal of more attractive resi- 
dential districts, further and ever 
further removed from the center of the 
city. 

As the result, then, of business and 
industrial encroachment, on the one 
hand, and of the corresponding resi- 
dential motive of escape, on the other, 
the city tends to take form and to 
become organized on a pattern approxi- 
mating that of concentric zones as 
shown in Chart I. These zones are: 
I. The Central Business District Zone. 
II. The Zone in Transition. LI. The 
Zone of Workingmen’s Homes. IV. 
The Residential Zone. V. The Com- 
muters’ Zone. 

Any discussion of the movement 
and location of immigrant and racial 
groups in American cities requires, as a 
first condition of clarity, explicit refer- 
ence to this basic classification of 
urban zones.’ Accordingly, a_ brief 
description of each of these zones 
follows: 

I. The central business district tends 
in American cities to be at once the 
center of retail, financial, recreational, 
civie and political activities. By day 
its skyscrapers and canyon-like streets 
are thronged with shoppers, clerks, and 
office workers. During the evening, 
crowds of pleasure seekers swarm into 
theaters, restaurants and cafés and out 
again into the blaze of the white way 
of the streets with their towering edi- 
fices brilliantly adorned with displays 


* For a more detailed analysis of the processes 
of urban growth see E. W. Burgess, “The Growth 
of the City” in R. E. Park, The City (Chicago, 
1925), Chapter II. 
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of multicolored signs of salutation and 
invitation. Aside from transients in 
hotels, homeless men as hoboes and 
“home guards” (casual resident work- 
ers), and dwellers in Chinatown, the 
central business district has few jin- 
habitants. 

II. The zone in transition has been 
described as an interstitial area in the 
throes of change from residence to 
business and industry. This region 
is “the port of first entry” for incoming 
racial and immigrant groups. The 
areas of first settlement are located 
here, as Little Italy, the Ghetto, and 
the Black Belt, from which their most 
enterprising members are seeking to 
escape. In this zone of transition, 
but close to the central business dis- 
trict and branching out along the main 
thoroughfares running out from it, are 
situated the rooming house districts 
with their mobile and mixed popula- 
tion of youth and old age, aspiring and 
defeated individuals, pleasure-seeking 
Bohemians and hard-working students, 
rural Fundamentalists and radical 
freethinkers, and of law-abiding citizens 
and professional criminals. 

Ill. The zone of workingmen’s 
homes finds its location at that distance 
beyond the factory belt surrounding 
the central business district, which is 
still accessible, often within walking 
distance, to the worker. In American 
cities the zone of workingmen’s homes 
is generally an area of second immi- 
grant settlement. Its inhabitants are 
constantly being recruited from those 
making their escape from the zone of 
transition, but at the same time are 
being depleted by those who are seek- 
ing more desirable residences in the 
zone beyond. 

IV. The better residential zone is 
inhabited chiefly by the families of 
persons engaged in professional and 
clerical pursuits who have 
high school if not college education. 
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-ReEsIDENTIAL SEGREGATION IN AMERICAN CITIES 


Cuart I—Ursan Zones IN THE GROWTH OF THE CITY 
(According to the principle of radial expansion) 


WCROVTH OF THE CITY® 


RESIDENTIAL 
ZONE 
COMMUTERS ZONE 


Their intellectual status is manifested 
by the type of books and magazines 
in the home, by the prevalence of 
women’s clubs and by independence 
in voting. This is the home of the 


great middle class with ideals still akin 
to those of rural American society. 
In this zone are also located apartment 
and residential hotel areas with their 
urbanized and sophisticated tenants. 
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V. The commuters’ zone comprises 
the suburban districts of the city which 
combine the atmosphere of village resi- 
dence with access by rapid transit or by 
automobile to the downtown metropoli- 
tan center for work, shopping, and 
entertainment. Residence in restricted 
suburban communities implies an eco- 
nomic rating sufficient to acquire a 
bungalow costing more than a stipu- 
lated minimum figure and an automo- 
bile of commensurate rank. 

If radial extension were the only 
factor affecting the growth of American 
cities, every city in this country would 
exhibit a perfect exemplification of 
these five urban zones. But since 
other factors affect urban development 
as situation, site, natural and artificial 
barriers, survival of an earlier use of a 
district, prevailing city plan and its 
system of local transportation, many 
distortions and modifications of this 
pattern are actually found. Never- 
theless, so universal and powerful 
is the force of expansion outward from 
the center that in every city these zones 
can be more or less clearly delimited. 


APPLYING THE PATTERN 


In applying this pattern of urban 
zones to the problem of residential 
segregation of racial and immigrant 
groups, certain interesting facts at 
once emerge which suggest clues for 
further study. In the main, the mate- 
rial from which the following conclu- 
sions have been derived has been drawn 
from the Chicago situation but, where- 
ever feasible, checked with the facts 
in other cities. 

In the first place, in cities in the 
North, Negro and immigrants alike 
seem to be concentrated in settlements, 
the largest of which are in the zone 
of transition (11). In Chicago, the 
majority of Negroes, Poles, Lithua- 
nians, Italians, Greeks, and Chinese 
are to be found in this interstitial 


region between residence and industry. 
Until recently the larger number of 
Bohemian and Russian Jews were also 
inhabitants of this zone. Woofter’s 
series of maps in his book Negro Prob- 
lems in Cities indicate that the bulk of 
the Negroes in Buffalo, Dayton, Gary, 
Indianapolis, and Philadelphia, are 
in this area lying immediately beyond 
the central business district. This is 
also the case both for the Negro and for 
recent immigrant groups of other 
northern cities not included in his 
survey, as Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. Although 
Harlem is the last of a series of Negro 
settlements on Manhattan, as a port of 
first entry for newcomers from the 
South and the West Indies, it exhibits 
many of the characteristics of an area 
in transition (II). Even before the 
Negro invasion, Harlem, as the north- 
ern extension of the East Side Ghetto, 
had already become an area of first 
settlement for the newly arriving im- 
migrant Jew. 

The concentration and scatter of 
Negroes and recent immigrants like 
the Poles, Lithuanians, and Italians, 
seem in general the same. Chart Il 
indicates the degree to which concen- 
tration of population is similar for 
Negroes, Italians, and Poles, as shown 
by an examination of their distribu- 
tion by wards in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Manhattan borough of New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The fact that for each city the number 
of wards having ten per cent or more 
of Negroes, Italians and Poles is prac- 
tically the same for each group points 
to common factors at work which in- 
fluence the distribution of all three 
population groups. 

When, however, the highest per- 
centage of each population group is 
ascertained for any ward the Negroes 
show the greatest concentration of 
population for every city selected ex- 
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CHART II—ConcentraTIon OF THREE PopuLation Groups, NEGROES, ITALIANS AND 
Po.es rn Srx Cities THE UNITED StaTEs 


= Population, 1920 Concentration by Wards * 
Highest Per Cent of 
Cities Mere of Each P Population of Each 
hie Negro | Italian | Polish of ulation Group Group in Any Ward 
Wards 
“ Negro} Italian | Polish} Negro| Italian | Polish 
Chicago........ 109,458} 59,215) 137,611 35 2 2 2 43.5 25.6 | 12.2 
Cleveland. ..... 34,451] 18,288) 35,024 26 3 2 2 34.1 27.5 | 23.0 
Pere 40,838} 16,205) 56,624 21 2 3 + 25.5 21.0 | 17.6 
New York (Man- 
hattan bor- 
ough)........ 109,133) 184,546] 64,514) 23 2 3 3 | 34.3] 22.6] 21.5 
Philadelphia. . . .| 134,299} 63,723) 31,112 35 1 3 1 11.5 21.6 | 10.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 37,725) 15,371) 15,537 27 2 2 3 27.5 18.0 | 20.7 


*In case of Manhattan by assembly districts. 


cept Philadelphia, where the Italians 
have the highest percentage. 

For Chicago, Cleveland and New 
York statistics are available by census 
tracts for the distribution of racial and 
foreign-born groups. The following 
data on Chicago has been furnished by 
Mr. E. Franklin Frazer. He found 
that out of a total of 499 tracts into 
which Chicago was divided for pur- 
poses of the 1920 federal census, 364 
had one or more Negro residents, 95 
had one per cent or more Negroes in its 
population, 51 had 5 per cent or more, 
and 16 had 50 per cent or more. The 
distribution of Negroes by wards for 
Cleveland and New York suggests 
that an analysis of census tracts would 
give similar findings for these cities. 


Point oF EntTrRY 


Each new group as it enters the city 
finds a place of most favorable entry. 
For all new groups with one or more of 
the following characteristics—an alien 
culture, a low economic status and a 


‘From a manuscript on the “Study of the 
Negro Family in Chicago.” if? (een 


different race—this point of arrival 
naturally tends to be in or near the 
central business district. A commer- 
cial district, a business street or a 
rooming house area puts up notoriously 
slight resistance to the intrusion of a 
new group. At the present time in 
Chicago, representatives of the most 
recent immigrant groups, Mexicans, 
Philippinos, Syrians and Assyrians are 
found at certain definite points within 
ZoneslandII. In 1884, when Chicago 
had only 155 Negroes out of its total 
population of 10,864, all but 66 of 
these resided in the two wards con- 
taining the business district. The five 
pieces of property then held by Negroes 
were all in the downtown neighbor- 
hood. The first homes of the German 
and Russian Jews in Chicago were also 
in and near the business district. The 
evidence available all seems to point 
to a similar situation in the origins 
and growth of racial and immigrant 
neighborhoods in other cities. 


5 Work, Monroe N., Negro Real Estate Holders 
of Chicago (Master's thesis, University of Chicago, 


1903), p. 7. 
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Chinatowns are first established and 
long remain within or in close proximity 
to the central business district, as is 
the case in San Francisco, New York, 
and Chicago. Indeed, it would seem 
that Chinatowns have the character- 
istics of the Medieval Ghetto, namely, 
isolation, an alien culture, obedience to 
a government administered within 
its group. The Negro communities 
in American cities, on the contrary, 
while they possess their own institu- 
tions and unique modes of behavior are, 
in general, much more of an integral 
part of American life than are Polish 
and Italian communities. What James 
Weldon Johnson says of Harlem ap- 
plies with almost equal force to Negro 
communities in other American cities. 

Harlem grows more metropolitan and 
more a part of New York all the while. I 
shall give the three reasons that seem to me 
to be important in their order: First, the 
language of Harlem is not alien, it is not 
Italian nor Yiddish; it is English. Harlem 
talks American, reads American, thinks 
American. Second, Harlem is not physi- 
cally a “‘quarter.”” It is not a section cut 
off. It is merely a zone through which four 
main arteries of the city run. Third, the 
fact that there is little or no gang labor 
gives Harlem Negroes the opportunity for 
individual expansion and individual con- 
tacts with the life and spirit of New York.* 


PopuLATION 


The movement of Negro population 
into new residential areas is often 
considered as different in kind from 
that of other racial, immigrant, or 
economic groups. When studied, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of human 
ecology, it appears to vary little, if at 
all, from those of other groups. 

In Chicago these main population 
movements have been charted and the 
chief factors governing their direction 
and rate defined, if not as yet numeric- 
ally determined. The great arterial 

® The New Negro, New York, 1925, pp. 309-10. 
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business streets of the city have been 
and remain the highways of invasion. 
In Chart III these movements of 
immigrant groups outward from the 
central business district have been 
charted. 

On the North Side the main line of 
(1) northward invasion has been along 
Clark Street, a highway traversed first 
by Germans and Scandinavians with 
Hungarians and Italians at a respec- 
table distance behind. On the West 
Side are six great highways: (2) the 
northwest march of the Poles along 
Milwaukee Avenue, crowding fast be- 
hind an earlier German and Scandi- 
navian movement; (3) the outward 
Italian expansion following the winding 
of Grand Avenue even outside the city 
limits into Maywood; (4) the west- 
ward penetration of the Negroes follow- 
ing Lake Street; (5) the extension of the 
cosmopolitan rooming house district 
westward on West Madison Street, the 
“‘main stem” of Hobohemia; (6) the 
migration of the Russian Jews along 
Roosevelt Road; and (7) the Czech 
journey from Pilsen through South 
Lawndale to Cicero and Berwyn along 
22nd Street. On the South Side the 
three main radial lines are: (8) the 
Polish settlements southwest following 
Archer Road; (9) the Irish southern 
movement down Halsted Street and 
(10) the Negro invasion of the South 
Side along State Street. 

The direction of these lines of migra- 
tion, although fixed by the physical 
features of the city plan, also conform 
to the principie of radial extension. 
The rate of movement of a population 
group is the product also of the radial 
character of urban growth and the 
peculiarities of the physical formation 
of the city, but complicated by the 
relative mobility of different immigrant 
groups. Jews seem, for example, to 
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have a higher rate of movement than 
Bohemians; Italians, Poles, Lithuan- 
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ians and Mexicans rank much lower 
than either. The mobility of the Ne- 
gro is relatively low due to the strong 
resistance encountered by him in his 
invasion of white neighborhoods. 

These population movements, from 
the center toward the periphery of the 
city as the resultant of outward pres- 
sure and local community, take the 
form, therefore, of successive waves 
of invasion. Succession as a process 
has been studied and its main course 
charted as (1) invasion, beginning often 
as an unnoticed or gradual penetra- 
tion, followed by (2) reaction, or the 
resistance mild or violent of the inhabi- 
tants of the community, ultimately 
resulting in (3) the influx of newcomers 
and the rapid abandonment of the area 
by its old-time residents, and (4) climax 
or the achievement of a new equilib- 
rium of communal stability. 

Every residential community offers 
resistance to the intrusion of a new 
group of imputed inferior status 
whether on the basis of race, economic 
standing, or cultural difference. This 
resistance may manifest varying de- 
grees of intensity. In the face of 
Negro invasion it may go to the ex- 
tremes of violent opposition. 

This antagonism in northern cities 
appears to have been particularly in- 
tense with the Irish and at an earlier 
period with the Germans. Carter G. 
Woodson in his volume A Century of 
Negro Migration notes the rise early in 
the nineteenth century of race prej- 
udice in northern cities against the free 
Negro. 

The first exhibition of this prejudice was 
seen among the lower classes of white peo- 
ple, largely Irish and German, who, devoted 
to. menial labor, competed directly with the 
Negroes. It did not require a long time, 
however, for this feeling to react on the 
higher classes of whites where Negroes had 
settled in large groups.’ 

7 Woodson, Carter G., A Century of Negro 
Migration, p. 41. 


At any rate, no instance has been 
noted in the literature where a Negro 
invasion succeeded in displacing the 
Irish in possession of a community. 
Yet, frequently, as notably in New 
York and Chicago, Negroes have 
pushed forward in the wake of retreat- 
ing Jews. At the present time the 
Negroes in Chicago are invading two 
new areas, the Ghetto on the West 
Side and Little Sicily on the Lower 
North Side. It is rather significant to 
point out in passing the frequent 
propinquity of Negroes and Italian 
settlements in our larger cities. The 
proximity of Negro and Italian com- 
munities in New York and Chicago is 
well known. Three of the other four 
cities, namely, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh, analyzed above for concen- 
tration of population groups, contained 
a ward with over 10 per cent of the 
total Italian and Negro population of 
the city. In no one of the six cities, 
however, were wards found containing 
10 per cent of both the Negro and the 
Polish population. 

This contrast suggests the import- 
ance of further study of the relative 
resistance of different immigrant 
groups in determining the direction 
of the movement of Negro popula- 
tion in northern cities. 


FuRTHER PROJECTS FOR STUDY ey 


It would seem, in general, that the 
residential distribution of Negroes in 
northern cities in the United States 
conforms to the location and move- 
ment of other population groups. 
Nevertheless, important differences 
have been observed which deserve 
further study from the standpoint of 
the ecological organization of the city 
into its five chief urban zones. The 
following projects are, therefore, sug- 
gested as promising lines of inquiry: 

1. A Comparative Study of the Move- 
ment of Negro Population in Northern 
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and Southern Cities —The material and 
findings presented in this paper have 
been drawn from northern cities where 
jn recent years the Negroes, rapidly 
increasing in number, have taken the 
role of an immigrant group. Obvi- 
ously, the factors determining the loca- 
tion and shifting of population groups 
are quite different in the South. For 
example, Jesse F. Steiner in an un- 
published study of the distribution of 
Negroes in New Orleans finds signifi- 
cant correlations of Negro population 
movement with the varying number of 
feet of depression of various areas be- 
low the level of the Mississippi River. 

2. A Comparative Study of Different 
Types of Negro Communities Within a 
City.<—In a term paper on the distri- 
bution of Negro communities in St. 
Louis, Berenice O’Fallon makes an 
interesting comparison of different 
roles taken by the various neighbor- 
hoods in the larger Negro community 
corresponding with their position in the 
five urban zones. Extending from 
the central business district (I) into the 
zone of transition (I]) are (a) the Negro 
slums along the river frontage fre- 
quented by hoboes, dope fiends, drunk- 
ards; (b) a low grade rooming house 
district with certain streets given over 
to prostitution, inhabited by low paid 
workers in nearby railroad yards and 
factories; and (c) better furnished 
rooms where dwell men employed as 
porters, waiters, policy vendors, pro- 
fessional card sharks and women work- 
ing out in service as cooks, maids, 
chambermaids in hotels and laundress- 
es, and where is located such institu- 
tions of night life as the dance hall, the 
cabaret and the club house. In the 
workingmen’s zone (III) is located (d) 


ST. J. Woofter, Jr., in Negro Problems in 
Cities, Chapter V, gives a classification of Negro 
neighborhoods as follows: migrant neighbor- 
hoods, large central colonies, middle class neigh- 
borhoods, and home-owning neighborhoods. 
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a workingman’s district with low rents 
and little repair on dwellings where the 
men do various kinds of laborious work 
for a weekly pay check of twenty to 
twenty-five dollars, and the women 
work in laundries and factories, scrub 
office buildings and do housework by 
the day. In the residential zone (IV) 
are found (e) a good residential section 
of fine, large homes lately acquired by 
the Negroes from wealthy owners who 
have moved into palatial apartment 
buildings or into exclusive suburban 
sections, and (f) a bungalow district in 
which reside men who are postal clerks, 
mail carriers, small business men and 
highly paid skilled workingmen with 
weekly incomes of forty-five to fifty- 
five dollars, and women who are house- 
wives, stenographers, and elevator and 
stock girls in department stores. In 
the suburban zone (V) there are 
located (g) near the wealthy suburban 
districts several small Negro settle- 
ments whose inhabitants are mainly 
mulattoes. 

The statement has been made by 
Robert E. Park that Negro society is 
not at all homogeneous as erroneously 
thought by most outsiders, but has 
actually as many, if not more, economic 
and social gradations as white society. 
In his study of the Negro family in 
Chicago, E. Franklin Frazer is engaged 
in developing a technique to measure 
with some degree of precision these 
differences in economic and _ social 
status implied in this impressionistic 
analysis, from the standpoint of loca- 
tion, of the social structure of Negro 
society in St. Louis. 

3. A Study of Changes in Land 
Values Incident to Negro Invasion of an 
Area.—The entrance of the Negro into 
a white community results in an im- 
mediate apparent depreciation in land 
values.* This also results, but not 

® “Tn analyzing responsibility for depreciation, 
it is difficult to determine to just what extent the 
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always so rapidly, from any other 
racial or immigrant intrusion or from 
commercial and industrial encroach- 
ment. No study has, however, been 
made of the long time effect upon land 
values of Negro settlement. A cur- 
sory examination of the trend in land 
values from 1912 to 1928 as entered in 
“Olcott's Land Values Blue Book”’ of 
Chicago seem to indicate that in time 
residential values tend slowly to re- 
cover from their losses, but that com- 
mercial values with little or no check, 
forge rapidly ahead. 

The fact is that Negroes frequently 
acquire sites in the direction of business 
and industrial growth. A Negro once 
owned property on Wall Street in New 
York. Two Negro churches with loca- 
tions in and near the loop in Chicago 
were able to realize on the sale of their 
property enough to clear their mort- 
gages and to purchase suitable sites 
further south in districts to which their 
parishioners had migrated. In the 
case of the Bethel American Methodist 
Episcopal Church this was only pos- 
sible through the generous assistance of 
a wealthy white friend who advanced 
the sums necessary to prevent fore- 
closure of the mortgage.'® 

More frequently, however, Negro 
property owners are not in position to 
take advantage of the future rise in 
land value. They have not been able 
in New York, for example, to profit as 
have certain institutions which have 
moved several times because they were 
able to hold the property until they 


Negroes are there because of prior depreciation, 
and to what extent present depreciation is due 
to their presence. At present the fact stands out 
that Negro occupancy is an unmistakable symp- 
tom of depreciation—an indication that the 
value of property has fallen to their economic 
level, as well as an aid to depreciation in its last 
stages. The Negro in Chicago, 1922, pp. 204-5. 


Moore, R. E., History of Bethel A. M. E. 
Church, Chicago, Chicago, 1915, pp. 39-44. 


could capitalize on each occasion upon 
the increase in land values. 

In certain cases where clashes have 
occurred upon the invasion by the 
Negro of a white residential area, a 
period of quiet follows in which it would 
seem that the Negroes have been kept 
out. But actual study shows that in 
many cases the reverse is true. The 
Negro really had acquired property 
and his progress of penetration con- 
tinued peacefully until he had ob- 
tained possession of the neighborhood. 
These situations merit further inves- 
tigation. 

4. Density of Population in Negro 
Settlements—Density—Height of Build- 
ings.—Woofter in his volume Negro 
Problems in Cities"' shows that the 
density per acre is much greater for 
Negroes than for whites in the same 
city. He also indicates that the 
density in Negro settlements varies 
widely. An examination of the census 
tracts for Chicago showed, however, 
that the density of population in cer- 
tain immigrant settlements, partic- 
ularly the Polish, was much higher 
than in any Negro neighborhood. In 
general the density of population in 
Negro neighborhoods was practically 
the same as that of other neighbor- 
hoods in the same urban zone. Fur- 
ther study should be made in order to 
determine whether or not in other 
cities the density of population is 
greater or less in Negro and in white 
neighborhoods in the same urban zone. 
In any study of rates of density of pop- 
ulation, it is always desirable to dis- 
tinguish between neighborhoods by 
prevailing type of dwellings and height 
of buildings as between single homes, 
two flat and tenement or apartment 
houses, and one story, two story, or 
many story structures. 

5. A Study of Rents in Negro Neigh- 
borhoods.—All investigations of rents 

" Opis cit pp. 78-80. 
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in Negro areas show that on the aver- 
age rents are higher for Negroes than 
for whites. These studies, however, 
are generally made in times of a hous- 
ing crisis for the Negroes and in 
periods of Negro immigration into the 
city. It would be desirable to study 
rents for the different types of Negro 
neighborhoods in the city to determine 
more accurately the factors making for 
higher rent and, if possible, the condi- 
tions under which rents are stabilized 
at the level prevailing in white neigh- 
borhoods. 

6. A Study of the Proximity of Vice 
Resorts and Negro Districts—In many 
cities, as Chicago, Kansas City, Buffalo, 
Springfield, Illinois, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Topeka, Kansas, vice has 
been located in openly recognized 
segregated districts or in concealed 
resorts within or adjacent to Negro 
districts. Presumably the Negro has 
been forced to seek these areas for 
residence because of his difficulty in 
gaining entrance into better residential 
districts."2 With the abolition of seg- 

12 The Negro in Chicago, pp. 342-44. 
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regated districts new institutions have 
made their appearance in the city like 
the cabaret and the closed dance hall. 
So-called “black and tan”’ cabarets and 
night clubs run openly in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. No adequate 
study of the réle and function of these 
institutions has as yet been made. 
They demand further study as one 
phase of the interesting drama of race 
relations in our largest American cities. 

This list of projects does not in any 
sense exhaust the number that might 
be suggested. They are probably 
sufficient to indicate the way in which 
certain aspects of residential segrega- 
tion may be approached from the 
standpoints and methods of human 
ecology. The trend of the discussion 
in this paper may also tend to the con- 
clusion that the residential segregation 
of the Negro in northern cities in this 
country is in the main not the product 
of race prejudice alone but the result of 
the interplay of factors in urban growth 
which determine the location and move- 
ment of all groups, institutions, and 
individuals. 
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MONG the conditioning factors in 
society that make for progress, 
liberty is usually held to be one of the 
most important. Therefore, in consid- 
ering the problem of the progress of the 
American Negro, we are confronted by 
the initial difficulty of advance in 
slavery. From 1619 to 1865 most Ne- 
groes in America were slaves and 
suffered all the handicaps which that 
social condition placed in the way of 
their development. In addition to this 
severe disadvantage, the previous social 
training which they had received in 
their original African environment did 
not furnish a racial experience well 
adapted to meeting American condi- 
tions. In spite of these obstacles, 
however, the Negro made progress be- 
fore emancipation and made contribu- 
tions to American civilization. 
The Negro came from Africa with a 
civilization very much unlike that 
found in the new American environ- 
ment. Language and social customs 
were different. The Negro’s concep- 
tion of family was complicated by clan 
organization and polygamy. Private 
property was an institution with which 
he had only a limited acquaintance; 
in Africa land was generally held in 
common. Witchcraft and superstition 
were pervasive, medicine men and 
charms were potent influences in public 
and private life, and signs, portents, 
taboos, and hoodoos, the guides of 
destiny. Music and a feeling for 
rhythm were a large factor in providing 
emotional outlets and produced possi- 
bilities for musical expression which are 
especially appreciated now. Artistic 
achievement there was, also, of a type 
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which is today a center of controversy, 
This in brief was the African back- 
ground and disregarding the question 
as to its measure on the scale of the ad- 
vance of civilization, it was a way of 
life different from that of the Anglo- 
Saxon. When, therefore, white trad- 
ers first brought Negroes to the thirteen 
English colonies a tremendous read- 


justment was necessary. 


The history of the American Negro in 
slavery can be divided into two periods. 
The first extended to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and the second 
from thence to emancipation. In the 
first period the Negro was not brought 
to American shores in large numbers 
until after the opening of the eighteenth 
century. Advantages in the slave 
trade which England obtained by war, 
and the growing scarcity of labor in the 
colonies stimulated the traffic. Most 
of the Negroes were imported into the 
southern colonies where they became 
essential to the plantation economy 
which was engaged chiefly in producing 
tobacco and rice. Besides the neces- 
sary adjustments in acclimatization, 
language, and living customs the first 
lessons in American civilization were in 
agriculture; on the plantations he 
learned the processes of tobacco and 
rice culture. In this plantation en- 
vironment, too, the Negro was intro- 
duced to American social customs. He 
gained a somewhat hazy impression of 
the meaning of monogamous marriage 
due to the fact that slaveholders and 
more especially the missionaries en- 
deavored to build up a feeling for fam- 
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ily. But these arrangements were gen- 
erally informal and were apt to be 
temporary. Also the Christian re- 
ligion was early presented to him; one 
of the chief justifications of slavery was 
the fact that it gave the Negro an 
opportunity to receive the ‘means of 
salvation. Missionaries of the Angli- 
can and other churches labored with 
them and occasionally an embryo re- 
ligious organization would be at- 
tempted, such as that which Cotton 
Mather aided in Boston in 1693. To- 
wards the end of the period the Baptist 
and Methodist churches came into 
prominence, and as the former was of 
the congregational form of organization 
without central governing body, and the 
latter a new and democratic body 
without social traditions, and as they 
both emphasized the evangelical tend- 
ency, they were the first to have Negro 
congregations. Negro Baptist Churches 
were established at Silver Bluff in 
South Carolina and at Petersburg and 
Williamsburg in Virginia during the 
1770’s, and in 1788, the First Bryan 
Baptist Church of Savannah was or- 
ganized. Methodist activity began in 
Philadelphia in 1787 when Richard 
Allen and Absalom Jones led the Negro 
membership of St. George’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in forming the Free 
African Society. However, this so- 
ciety soon became Episcopalian with 
Jones as the first Negro rector and 
Allen organized another Methodist 
group known as Bethel Church. To- 
ward the end of this period further ad- 
vance along the lines of organization 
was made when Prince Hall obtained a 
charter from England and organized 
the first Negro lodge of Masons in 1787. 

Cultural progress to a very limited 
degree marked this era. Religion and 
education went hand in hand. The 
Negroes must know English if they 
were going to benefit by preaching and 
understand the Bible. Missionaries 
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often combined instruction in the rudi- 
ments with the teaching of Christian 
principles. The experiment in Goose 
Creek Parish in Charleston, S. C., 
started with a school in 1695. Minis- 
ters in Virginia and the middle colonies 
carried on educational work and in 
New England, Negro children were edu- 
cated with those of the whites. A very 
few Negroes began to appear in the 
professions; there are records of Negro 
physicians. In literature and science 
we find one or two isolated figures. 
Phyllis Wheatley of Boston obtained 
some notice as a slave poetess though 
her poetry was hardly more than rude 
versification; Benjamin Banneker, a 
free Negro of Maryland, gained some 
reputation as mathematician and as- 
tronomer, and published an almanac 
regularly, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another tendency in Negro progress 
was an advance toward freedom. A 
number of efforts toward liberty were 
made by the Negroes themselves. 
Many who were brought over proved 
turbulent and chafed under the re- 
strictions of slavery. The result was 
an occasional plot and break for free- 
dom. Some of these were rather for- 
midable, as evidenced by the Cato 
insurrection in South Carolina in 1740 
and the plot in New York City in 1741. 
The continual importation of Negroes 
provided a constant influx of unsub- 
dued spirits to keep alive the longing for 
liberty. Then contemporary condi- 
tions helped. It was the Revolution- 
ary era, the doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence contained the dogma 
of equality and liberty, many like Jef- 
ferson pondered on the inconsistency of 
these doctrines with the institution of 
human slavery. The war itself pro- 
vided opportunity for some Negroes to 
participate effectively and a number 
gained their freedom by their participa- 
tion. Numerous slaveholders, influ- 
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enced by these doctrines and finding 
slavery unprofitable as the tobacco soil 
wore out, freed their slaves and set 
them up in the world. 

Thus briefly has been summarized 
the progress which marked the first 
phase of the Negro’s life in America. 
The jungle had been left behind and 
Western ways had been assimilated to a 
limited extent. But outstanding so- 
cial, economic or cultural progress was 
the mark of the exceptional few rather 
than of the many. The great mass 
lived a primitive life of work with their 
leisure spent in an irresponsible and 
careless search for simple amusement or 
rest. As the eighteenth century waned 
the bonds seemed to be loosening and a 
large proportion of the liberty so essen- 
tial to progress seemed to be destined 
for the Negro. 


LATER Factors 


About the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, however, new factors 
entered into the situation. The cotton 
gin was invented, there occurred the 
San Domingan revolution and the 
slave trade was abolished. The first of 
these produced a revolution in southern 
agriculture, which, with the fact that the 
slave trade was soon to be abolished, 
caused the value and demand for Ne- 
groes as labor to increase decidedly. 
The cotton gin now made cotton cul- 
ture profitable and the area devoted to 
it was rapidly expanded; this expansion 
called for more slaves. The section in 
the upper south where slavery had not 
been very profitable and where the 
Jeffersonians had flourished now forgot 
their doctrines and turned to raising 
slaves for southern markets. Manu- 
mission became less common; Negroes 
were more closely in the bonds of slav- 
ery thanever. Along with the change 
of economic value of slaves came a new 
social condition. The Negro revolt in 
San Domingo during the 1790's caused 
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great hardship to the whites on that 
island and many fled to southern ports 
for safety. There they related their 
horrible adventures with no suppression 
of detail and many a southern planter 
began to think of the horrors of a slave 
uprising; for the next sixty years that 
was to be a dread more or less constant 
and common among slave-owners. So 
stricter watch must be kept, closer con- 
trol exercised. These events, there- 
fore, made serious inroads upon the 
slave’s progress toward liberty and re- 
stricted his advance. 

The very difficulty of the situation, 
however, was a stimulus and an aid for 
Negro enterprise. The desire to escape 
became greater and many people, here- 
tofore not particularly interested, began 
to consider the Negro problem. About 
1830 there was a crystallization of 
action and opinion. A Negro, Nat 
Turner, attempted to organize a slave 
rebellion and William Lloyd Garrison 
started a vigorous abolitionist cam- 
paign. These events stimulated south- 
ern fears, northern distaste and Negro 
enterprise. The underground railway, 
an organization by which fleeing Ne- 
groes were hidden and guided on their 
way to Northern communities, became 
widespread. In this enterprise Ne- 
groes themselves played an important 
part. Enterprising individuals _ like 
Josiah Henson, Harriet Tubman and 
many others acted as conductors in 
this means of escape and guided hun- 
dreds to liberty. The number of free 
Negroes grew by this means, increasing 
from 59,557 in 1790 to 488,070 in 1860, 
when they comprised 11 per cent of the 
Negro population. While the slaves 
themselves had less opportunity to 
advance, the free Negroes were making 
what they could of their opportunity. 
In fact, it was among the free Negroes 
that the most progress was made in 
this period. 

This free Negro population com- 
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prised all sorts of conditions from 
planters who themselves owned Ne- 
groes to day laborers in northern cities. 
Some had accumulated considerable 
property while of course most lived 
from hand to mouth. Some acquired 
skill in trades, while the great majority 
contented themselves with the simplest 
kind of labor. Some outstanding fig- 
ures appeared in spite of the fact that 
education unfortunately did not flour- 
ish; there was growing prejudice against 
it in the south and in the north, and 
such schools for Negroes as were in 
operation were located in the large 
cities. In spite of the fact, Negroes 
entered the professions. Occasionally 
there was a doctor and James McCune 
Smith, trained in Glasgow, became 
quite famous. William Wells Brown, 
as novelist, historian, and traveler, 
made a name for himself. But the 
greatest advances were made by those 
Negroes laboring for the uplift of their 
race. Men like John B. Russwurm, 
who received an A.B. from Bowdoin, 
and the distinction of being the first 
Negro to achieve this prize, went into 
journalism and labored to stimulate 
race pride and desire for advancement. 
Russwurm began Freedom’s Journal in 
1827, at New York, and gradually 
other papers appeared. 

Then, too, there were organizers. 
The American Colonization Society 
had been active in a program to 
transport the Negroes back to Africa; 
for many of the Negroes who had 
enjoyed advantages this was an un- 
desirable policy, especially because of 
the loss of life which such a change 
entailed, so beginning in 1831 a na- 
tional convention was held annually, 
starting with delegates from five states. 
They met to plan for Negro welfare and 
improve what conditions they could 
and assembled with considerably reg- 
ularity in the years prior to the Civil 
War. For the idea of colonization did 
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not die out; many Negroes were trans- 
ported to Liberia, an African Republic 
established for that purpose by Ameri- 
cans. Numerous individuals settled 
in Canada and projects for colonization 
in the Niger Valley, Central America 
and Haiti were undertaken by Negro 
leaders. Another group of Negroes 
interested in the welfare of their race 
were the propagandists for Abolition, 
such as Charles L. Remond, and es- 
pecially Frederick Douglass. Douglass 
was perhaps the foremost Negro of the 
middle century and he coiperated 
actively with the white abolition 
leaders. He and those Negroes who 
had made successful advances aided 
greatly the propaganda of Garrison and 
other abolitionists because they could 
point out the terrible sin of a bondage 
which was preventing millions from 
making the progress of which such men 
as Douglass proved they were capable. 
But here must be inserted a word 
of caution; all questions of progress 
are complicated by miscegenation, 
many, but by no means all of those 
who achieved distinction were par- 


tially of white blood. 


RELIGIOUS AND Economic 
TRAINING 


Even more successful in uplift work 
was the activity of religious organiza- 
tions. The greatest advance in social 
organization made by the Negro was in 
religion. As noted above, there had 
been the obligation assumed by many 
of the whites to point out the road to 
salvation to the Negro. Religion and 
the church were very attractive to the 
Negro especially when evangelical. 
Gathering together in common meeting, 
participating in the congregational 
singing, listening to emotional preach- 
ing, experiencing “religion,” all these 
satisfying and comforting pleasures 
religious activity offered and they were 
eagerly sought by the Negroes. Many 
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churches were established and main- 
tained by free Negroes in the North 
and many plantations held regular 
services oftentimes conducted by the 
slaves themselves. Most denomina- 
tions had some provision for traveling 
home missionaries. In the cities in- 
creasing numbers of African churches 
were organized and the band of Negro 
preachers and teachers increased. 

But it was not the free Negro or the 
outstanding achievements of the few 
that were typical. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the 4,440,000 Negroes in the 
United States in 1860 were slaves, 
cogs in a great economic and social 
machine, and the great mass, whether 
free or slave, was not very far ad- 
vanced. To the great majority life 
was circumscribed in a narrow rural 
environment; agriculture under close 
supervision was their occupation. 
Whether it was cotton, rice, tobacco, 
grain or corn, they planted, tilled 
and harvested, under supervision, with 
little responsibility as to the re- 
sult. Relatively few had any me- 
chanical and technical training, though 
many a plantation had skilled or semi- 
skilled mechanics among its slaves. 
Very many others were stable and 
house servants, becoming deft in the 
ways of providing for the white man’s 
ease and comfort. Such was their 
economic training and it lacked almost 
altogether any experience in or incen- 
tive to enterprise or responsibility. 


SocraL ACTIVITY 


Socially the farm or the plantation 
and the neighboring farms and planta- 
tions were the extent and limit of their 
horizon. To imitate their white su- 
periors was the highest ambition, well 
understood to be only a relative pos- 
sibility. To serve in the house or the 
stable, to wear livery or cast off finery, 
these were valued privileges. Gen- 
erally satisfaction came from rest, 


bodily comfort, a care-free relationship 
with one’s fellow Negroes; an easily 
fluctuating oft-traversed but rather 
narrow gamut of emotions provided 
the temperamental variety of irre- 
sponsibility. They knew the forms of 
family life, but the constant possibility 
of the break up of families by sale did 
not make for the greatest stability in 
the institution. Religion was often 
their greatest outlet and their greatest 
joy, to sing, to hear emotional preach- 
ing, to experience the joys of conversion 
were precious privileges. Music and 
dancing were their recreation; the 
“spirituals,” their chants and choruses 
persisted and today are much appre- 
ciated, taking their place in American 


culture. Then there were dark sur- 
vivals of the jungle, ghosts and 
“hants,” spirits, witches, hoodoos; 


charms such as the rabbit’s foot were 
potent, and would drive away most 
evils. These superstitions, traditions, 
fairy tales have become part of Ameri- 
can folklore and literature. Love of 
display, color of any sort, trinkets, 
gewgaws, providing they were re- 
splendent, appealed and caused a rich 
and hearty laughter which drove 
away all thought of servitude or bond- 
age. 
After all it was not a very marked 
progress in spite of the examples to the 
contrary. It had contributed directly 
but little to American progress, indirect- 
ly who knows how much. The Negro 
“mammy” brought so many of the 
southern children through the years of 
childhood; the Negro dialect impressed 
itself upon the speech of the whole 
section; the method of work, to many 
seemingly wasteful and ineffective, was 
the chief means of production in a wide 
area; the question of the righteousness 
of slavery caused many an ardent soul 
and calculating politician to take a 
public course which was one factor at 
least, in bringing on a disastrous civil 
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war. But these results are all intricate, 
indirect, and imponderable. The most 
important fact of slavery is that the 
Negro, whatever his progress and what- 
ever his contribution to American 
advance, was woefully unfitted for the 
freedom so suddenly thrust upon him. 
He lacked training in initiative and 
responsibility and through no fault of 
his own, without adequate preparation 
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or intelligent leadership and under the 
great handicap of prejudice, he was 
forced to enter a competitive economic 
system when he knew not the meaning 
of such a condition and was thrust into 
an organized society whose ways he had 
always been taught were not his ways. 
Because of this lack of adequate train- 
ing the history of the Negro from 1865 
to the present was 
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HE training of Negro Americans 

in the various mechanic arts must 
have begun soon after the first shipload 
of slaves was sold to the Jamestown 
colonists in 1619. Their labor un- 
doubtedly was at first and chiefly used 
in the heavy, rough work of clearing 
and cultivating the land—tobacco 
being the staple crop, but cotton, corn 
and wheat being also important. In 
those days everyone wanted to be a 
farmer. The strong tendency of the 
first English settlers to become planta- 
tion owners is reflected in the passage 
of laws forbidding artisans to leave 
their crafts for the more leisurely and 
lucrative occupation of growing to- 
bacco. When, nevertheless, car- 
penter or a_ blacksmith did turn 
planter, his trade must again and again 
have been picked up by some quick- 
witted, ambitious slave-boy. By 1649 
Negroes were being trained as spinners, 
weavers, shoemakers and carpenters. 
On the plantations, moreover, life had 
hs to be largely self-subsisting; and there 
came to be coopers, wheelwrights, 
sawyers, carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, millers, shoemakers, weavers, 
tanners and butchers among the 
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States (Vanguard Press, 1927). 

Benjamin Brawley: Early Effort for Industrial 
Education, 1923 (Occasional Papers of the John 
F. Slater Fund, No. 22). 

Raymond B. Pinchbeck: The Virginia Negro 
Artisan and Tradesman, 1926 (Publications of 
the University of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellow- 
ship Papers, No. 7). 
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slaves on every large estate; a certain 
number of slave-women being corre- 
spondingly employed in spinning, sew- 
ing, dyeing, soapmaking, cooking and 
other household arts. The skill of 
these persons had to be wider, more 
variegated, than their corresponding 
crafts would require today. The black- 
smith had to make nails and hinges, 
and all the iron work of harnesses and 
wagons; the carpenter was often called 
upon to turn out bedsteads, chairs, 
tables, chests of drawers, coffins, and of 
course moldings, mullions and panels. 
Somebody had to serve as occasional 
gunsmith in addition to his regular 
work. There was every encourage- 
ment to the acquirement of many kinds 
of skill. From the owner's point of 
view, a slave with mechanical ability 
was worth more than an _ unskilled 
laborer—perhaps fifteen hundred, com- 
pared with seven hundred dollars. 
From the slave’s point of view, such 
skill was likely to give him a larger 
measure of independence. Not in- 
frequently he was hired out by his 
master to other planters; sometimes he 
was allowed to keep for himself a share 
of his earnings; in certain instances he 
was able thus to save enough money to 
buy his freedom. A Negro craftsman 
of known ability was altogether likely, 
therefore, to have a number of ap- 
prentices from among his younger 
fellow-slaves. In the decades just be- 
fore the Civil War, it happened more 
than once that the competition of 
Negro artisans was so keenly felt by 
white workers that legislatures were 
petitioned to restrict the apprenticing 
of Negroes in certain trades. 

Such rivalry became especially trou- 
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blesome as the number of free Negroes 
increased. In 1850 there were 434,495 
of them in the United States, of whom 
54.2 per cent were in the South. In 
Virginia there were 54,333; and in 1846 
and again in 1848 we find Governor 
Smith declaring that their competition 
with white artisans was causing many 
of the latter to emigrate to the North 
and West. A powerful contributory 
reason was the prevailing low esteem in 
which all handwork was necessarily 
held, under the conditions of slavery, 
and the uncomfortable social position 
in which white artisans and their 
families consequently found them- 
selves. In such circumstances, it is no 
wonder that in several of the trades 
the Negro artisan in the Southern 
States had the field practically to him- 
self. In the North, however, things 
were different; here it was the black 
worker who was pushed hard by the 
competition of energetic white men 
with no fear of soiling their hands. 


EDUCATING THE FREE NEGRO 


Even in the eighteenth century, 
concern was beginning to be felt over 
the economic situation of the free 
Negroes, and plans were here and there 
formed to give them such education as 
would make them self-supporting and 
self-respecting. George Whitefield in 
1740 suggested a school for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania. Thomas Jefferson 
included this problem among the many 
which engaged his versatile mind; and 
to him as executor his friend Thaddeus 
Kosciusko left a considerable bequest 
for the benefit of free persons of color, 
this to be used “in giving them an 
education in trades or otherwise.” 
But in this as in so many other humani- 
tarian enterprises, the members of the 
Society of Friends were the real leaders. 
In 1773 they were maintaining in 
Philadelphia a brick schoolhouse for 
Negroes, where instruction was given in 
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sewing and other handicrafts. In 1782 
the philanthropist Anthony Benezet 
had charge of this school; and in his 
will left a considerable sum of money 
“to hire and employ a religious-minded 
person or persons to teach a number of 
Negro, mulatto, or Indian children to 
read, write, arithmetic, plain accounts, 
needlework, etc.” 

In 1796, the American Convention of 
Abolition Societies, formed two years 
earlier, in its address to “the Free 
Africans and other Free People of 
Color in the United States” gave this 
advice: 


Teach your children useful trades, or to 
labor with their hands in cultivating the 
earth. These employments are favorable 
to health and virtue. In the choice of 
masters who are to instruct them in the 
above branches of business, prefer those 
who will work with them; by this means 
they will acquire habits of industry, and be 
better preserved from vice than if they 
worked alone, or under the eye of persons 
less interested in their welfare. 


The antislavery societies continued 
to give attention to the importance of 
practical education for the free colored 
people, and there were not a few 
Negroes who shared in this interest and 
effort. In 1831 a convention of Negroes 
in Philadelphia, representing five 
states, was addressed by William Lloyd 
Garrison, Arthur Tappan, and the 
Rev. S. S. Jocelyn of New Haven, upon 
a proposal to establish a “college” at 
New Haven, “for the liberal education 
of Young Men of Color, on the Manual- 
Labor System . . . by which, in con- 
nection with a scientific education, they 
may also obtain a useful Mechanical or 
Agricultural profession.” But the de- 
termined opposition of the inhabitants 
of New Haven caused this plan to be 
abandoned. An attempt was made, 
since some money had been already 
subscribed, to transfer the project to 
Canaan, N. H., but the townspeople 
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there destroyed the building that was 
put up. Similar efforts to start “man- 
ual labor schools” for Negroes were 
made at Peterboro, N. Y., in 1834; at 
Newport, Ind., in 1848; in Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1853, and elsewhere, but 
little came of them. Yet they were 
favored by leading Negroes as well as 
by their white antislavery friends. 
Martin R. Delany, writing in 1852, 
urged: 


Let our young men and young women 
prepare themselves for usefulness and 
business. . . . A people must be a business 
people and have more to depend upon than 
mere help in people’s houses and hotels, 
before they are either able to support or 
capable of properly appreciating the serv- 
ices of professional men among them. 
This has been one of our great mistakes— 
we have gone in advance of ourselves. 
We have commenced at the superstructure 
of the building, instead of the foundation— 
at the top instead of the bottom. We 
should first be mechanics and common 
tradesmen, and professions as a matter of 
course would grow out of the wealth made 
thereby. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, just after the 
publication of “Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin,” 
was interested in the idea of establish- 
ing a school, possibly of an industrial 
character, for the free Negroes; and 
sought the advice of Frederick Doug- 
lass, who expressed the opinion that his 
people “needed more to learn how to 
make a good living than to learn Latin 
and Greek.” In this view Mrs. Stowe 
concurred, and asked Mr. Douglass for 
a formal letter which she might use in 
soliciting money for the project. This 
was the Rochester enterprise referred 
to above. Douglass in his letter, dated 
March 8, 1853, proposed an 


Industrial College, in which shall be taught 
several important branches of the mechanic 
arts... . The fact is (every day begins 
with the lesson, and ends with the lesson) 
that colored men must learn trades; must 


find new employments; new modes of use- 
fulness to society, or that they must decay 
under the pressing want to which their 
condition is rapidly bringing them. We 
must become mechanics; we must build as 
well as live in houses; we must make as well 
as use furniture; we must construct bridges 
as well as pass over them, before we can 
properly live or be respected by our fellow- 
men. We need mechanics as well as 
ministers. We need workers in iron, clay, 
and leather. We have orators, authors and 
other professional men, but these reach only 
a certain class, and get respect for our race 
in select circles. To live here as we ought 
we must fasten ourselves to our countrymen 
through their every day cardinal wants. 
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Later in the same year, Douglass 
published in his paper a striking edi- 
torial message entitled “‘Learn Trades 
or Starve!” 

Yet one can quite understand why 
such sound advice was either unheeded 
or sharply resented by the masses of 
those to whom it was addressed. 
Having lifted themselves out of the 
degradation of slavery, they were eager 
above all for what would dignify them 
in the eyes of others. Book-learning 
was one of the characteristics of their 
white former masters; leisure was 
another. Why should anyone work, if 
he did not have to work? And espe- 
cially, why should anyone work with 
his hands, if he could follow some 
cleaner, more “genteel’’ occupation? 
These were the common thoughts of 
multitudes of white folk in those days; 
it would be surprising if black folk had 
not shared them. 


EpucaTIon AFTER EMANCIPATION 


When the Civil War came, and 
emancipation was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on January 1, 1863, the 
numerous societies formed to aid the 
freedmen were quick to establish 
schools in the South wherever the 
Union forces were in control. Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, and Port 
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Royal were such places, about which the 
“contrabands,” as they were commonly 
called after General Butler’s famous 
ruling of May, 1861, gathered in large 
numbers. Schools for the ex-slaves 
were opened in these neighborhoods as 
early as 1862. In November, 1865, 
90 schools were being maintained by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau of the National 
Government, and in 1866 there were 
493 being carried on by the various 
societies federated under the American 
Freedmen’s Union Commission. The 
Northern churches were actively inter- 
ested in these schools and in others 
established by their denominational 
agencies. Of these the oldest (or- 
ganized 1846) and one of the most 
active was the American Missionary 
Association, which represented chiefly 
the Congregational churches, but for a 
time also the Free Will Baptist, the 
Wesleyan Methodist, and the Dutch 
Reformed denominations. General O. 
O. Howard, Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, reported that on 
January 1, 1866, 740 schools, with 
1,314 teachers and 90,589 pupils, were 
being maintained for Negroes, by gov- 
ernmental and other agencies in the 
South. By 1870, these had increased 
to 2,677 schools, with 3,300 teachers 
and 149,581 pupils. 

In many of these institutions some 
effort was made to give simple indus- 
trial training; but often it did not get 
beyond a little instruction in sewing 
and cooking for the girls and very 
elementary woodworking for the boys. 
The feeling was strong, both among the 
Negroes and among their Northern 
teachers, that book-learning was an 
essential right, whose importance had 
been enhanced by freedom; and that 
schools and colleges for the blacks 
should be patterned as closely as pos- 
sible after the schools and colleges of 
the whites. Few persons then thought 
of real education as including the 
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training of the hands; and those who 
did express ideas of this sort with re- 
gard to Negro pupils were suspected of 
scheming to keep them down in the 
menial occupations of slavery. 


NEw oF EpUCATION 


The gradual change which has come 
about in the common attitude toward 
this matter is often, and not without 


warrant, regarded as due chiefly to the Ps : 


influence of General Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, the founder and first prin- 
cipal of Hampton Institute, and to that 
of his famous pupil, Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, the founder and _ first 
principal of Tuskegee Institute. Arm- 
strong was the son of New England 
missionaries to Hawaii, and was born 
in Wailuku, on the island of Maui, in 
1839, in a house built by his father, the 
Reverend Richard Armstrong, who 
included also the practice of medicine 
and teaching among his aptitudes and 
occupations. The successive little 
groups or “companies,” as they were 
called, of missionaries who went out to 
Hawaii between 1819 and 1840 under- 
stood clearly the indispensability of 
something more than reading, writing 
and arithmetic in leading a race out of 
savagery up into decency and civiliza- 
tion. Farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and other artisans were often found 
among them, and were not the less 
effective as missionaries because they 
could do other things beside preaching 
and teaching. Quite naturally the 
schools which the missionaries estab- 
lished in the Islands often included 
hand-training in their courses of in- 
struction; and two of these schools, the 
Lahainaluna School on the island of 
Maui and the Hilo Manual Labor 
School, were well known to Armstrong, 
and must have had their effect upon his 
plans for a school for the Negro ex- 
slaves. 

He was enabled by aid from the 
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American Missionary Association to 
open Hampton Institute in April, 1868. 
The following quotations from his 
early reports indicate the clearness with 
which he discerned essential facts and 
principles: 


The education needed is one that touches 
upon the whole range of life, that aims at 
the formation of good habits and sound 
principles, that considers the details of each 
day; that enjoins in respect to diet, regular- 
ity, proper selection, and good cooking; in 
respect to habits, suitable clothing, exercise, 
cleanliness of person and quarters, and 
ventilation, also industry and thrift; and in 
respect to all things, intelligent practice and 
self-restraint. 

Subtract hard work from life, and in a 
few months it will have all gone to pieces. 
Labor, next to the grace of God in the 
heart, is the greatest promoter of morality, 
the greatest power for civilization. 


In spite of misunderstanding, criti- 
cism, and opposition, Armstrong held 
steadily to his purpose of training 
students in an all-round fashion for 
self-support, self-respect, and useful 
service to their communities. How 
entirely present-day leaders in educa- 
tion have come to share his convictions 
is indicated in the words of Professor 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
versity: 


General Armstrong, in a degree hardly 
equaled in the history of education, had the 
gift of prophecy. He foresaw and foretold 
with extraordinary precision the tendencies 
and transitions which within the last 
twenty-five years have practically rev- 
olutionized the principles of education. 
The training of the hand and eye as well as 
of the mind—or rather, the training of the 
mind through observation and manual 
labor—the moral effect of technical skill, 
the conception of labor as a moral force, the 
test of education in efficiency, the subordi- 
nation in industrial training of production 
to instruction, the advantages to both sexes 
of co-education in elementary schools, and 
the vanity of education without discipline 
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in thrift, self-heip, love of work, and willing. 
ness to sacrifice, all these familiar maxims of 
modern vocational training are set forth 
with the assurance of a social prophet in 
these few pages of occasional utterances, 
in which the instinct of a creative genius 
anticipates the science of today. 


The establishment at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, in 1881, of a school of a 
similar type to Hampton Institute, 
under the leadership of Booker T. 
Washington, a graduate of Hampton in 
1875,—this younger institution with a 
staff made up entirely of Negroes—has 
added immensely to the dignifying of 
industrial education in the eyes of 
Negroes and white people in this 
country, in Africa, and indeed through- 
out the world. The steady growth in 
strength and usefulness of the seventeen 
Negro “land grant colleges,” all em- 
phasizing instruction in agriculture, 
home economics and the mechanic 
arts, has helped powerfully. In 1915 
a total of 61 institutions, public and 
private, “with industrial facilities” 
was reported by the Federal Survey of 
Negro Education, not to mention 174 
“literary institutions” offering some 
measure of manual training and house- 
hold arts. The 61 schools first men- 
tioned had 17,146 pupils, 1,588 teachers 
and an annual income of $1,914,587. 
The corresponding figures for the 
present time, if they were available, 
would show a large increase. 

The spread of technical education 
throughout the country, the multipli- 
cation of trade schools, the popularity 
of vocational courses in continuation 
schools and evening classes, and, 
since the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
law (approved February 23, 1917), the 
encouragement given to all vocational 
studies by its provisions for codperative 
support from the state and federal 
treasuries—all these developments 
have been important factors in re- 
moving the aversion toward industrial 
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education formerly often found among 
quick-minded, ambitious Negroes. 
They no longer have reason to suspect 
that such training betokens a con- 
spiracy to keep them down in the ranks 
of manual laborers and to shut them 
out of the professions. Year by year 
one hears less and less of the “conflict 
between industrial and academic edu- 
cation,” more and more of the necessity 
and complementary value of both. 
Few persons today, one may believe, 
would dispute the proposition that 
industrial training for Negroes and for 
white persons should and increasingly 
will follow the same guiding principles 
and be measured by the same stand- 
ards. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES ah 2 a. 


Among these guiding principles four 
seem especially worth emphasizing. 
First, industrial training should closely 
regard community needs. Necessarily 
these will change somewhat from 
decade to decade, or even more quickly. 
The cross-roads blacksmith’s shop has 
now almost everywhere been replaced 
by the “garage,” demanding trained 
automobile mechanics; the village cob- 
bler has seen his customers transferring 
their patronage to a rival in some 
larger center who repairs shoes more 
quickly and more cheaply by machin- 
ery. The actual experience of grad- 
uate carpenters and builders will tell 
the faculty of a trade school what 
ought now to be added to or subtracted 
from its course of study. 

Second, even though the training in 
a given subject be simple, it can and 
should be thorough. A_ corn-shuck 
mat can be so well made as to be truly 
a work of art as well as a most useful 
bit of furniture. Careful concrete 
work, precise carpentry, skilful tailor- 
ing, all are worthy of a teacher's and a 
student’s highest intelligence and most 
earnest effort. Painstaking diligence 


will glorify even the humblest task, and 
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‘widely and think deeply enough to feel 


what task does not deserve it? In 
many kinds of handwork, machines 
are being introduced whose handling 
calls for a higher degree of knowledge 
than might have sufficed before. In- 
creasingly it becomes clear that the 
truly skilful workman must have a keen 
mind as well as a sure hand. 

Third, industrial education, though 
it will necessarily be more and more 
concerned with machinery, must man- 
age to keep the student so far out of the 
depressing monotony of routine op- 
erations that his imagination can still 
have playroom, and his creative, ar- 
tistic, individual instincts some chance 
for exercise. This, of course, is easier 
said than done; but somehow or other 
it must be done if the work is not to 
become hateful. 

Fourth, industrial education must 
always be accompanied by some cul- 
tural studies. We cannot forget that 
the handworker is a man, and should 
share the interests of his fellows. All 
the more because he is largely busy 
with his handicraft must his mind be 
exercised and kept fit for future exercise 
upon other subjects. Speaking quite 
strictly, he should be a better mason, 
machinist or printer if he can read 


the significance of his contribution to 
the world’s work. He should be 
enabled to use his mother-tongue 
clearly and correctly in speech and in 
writing. He should have some knowl- 
edge of science and history—enough 
so that he can go on in either field by 
himself. He should be given some in- 
sight into a sound philosophy of social 
and economic relationships, so as to be 
able to do his own thinking and not 
be carried away by cheap oratory. In 
short he should be, when his vocational 
training is done, indisputably a member 
in regular standing of the society of 
educated men: ready to bear his full 
share in the duties and responsibilities 
of honorable citizenship. 
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HE position of Negro workers in 

the economic history of the country 
has been determined largely by the 
special circumstances responsible for 
their presence here. Their labor was 
required, initially, as a simple multi- 
plication of hands, for the arduous 
routine of developing a new country. 
These special circumstances demanded 
a fixed occupational as well as social 
status, which was in time profoundly 
disturbed by their emancipation and 
reéstablishment as legal citizens, nom- 
inally on an equal footing with the 
descendants of the early settlers them- 
selves. The question of the economic + 
status of Negroes as an independent 
element of the population, thus, is of 
comparatively recent concern. It is 
doubtful, however, if this special status 
is more than a relationship. For, 
apart from the persistent influence, to 
the very present, of the institution of 
slavery, this class of labor has been ae 
vital, even if un-selfconscious part of 
the history of tobacco, cotton and cane, 
of the agricultural and industrial life 
of the South; and no inconsiderable 
part of the whole development of the 
nation’s resources. Its heavy shadow 
has been cast over the white laboring 
class in the South, against the foreign 
hordes of immigration, and against the 


industrial course of women workers. 
4 
Economic DEVELOPMENT 


of the Negro population was concen- 
trated in four states: Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the two Carolinas. Tobacco, 
one of the first important American 
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staples was developed by Negro labor, 
Its nurture demanded the patient care 
of many hands. To be profitable it 
had to be developed on a large scale. 
Plantations flourished. The lack of 
efficient transportation necessitated 
the development of mechanics and 
artisans on the plantations, and a new 
value was found for slave labor, for 
skilled slaves became profitable to hire 
or sell, and more slaves were imported 
and bred. The poor white labor was 
effectively held down, even after the 
beginning of the development of cities, 
With the invention of the cotton gin 
and the rapid rise in the importance of 
cotton, this population was distributed 
southward along the rich delta sections, 
where the fertile soil and the broad flat 
stretches facilitated the development 
of cotton plantations. Negro workers 
were thusestablished in agriculture, and, 
through their performance of skilled 
jobs, in the most important handi- 
crafts. 
the cotton raised in the South passed 
through the hands of Negroes, and the 
South controlled the world’s supply. 
Besides, Negro slaves were coopers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
masons, mechanics, steamboat-pilots, 
shoemakers. A Negro artisan made 
the shoes in which President Monroe 
was inaugurated, another laid the 
intricately patterned tiling in the 
Monticello home of Thomas Jefferson. 
The institution created a tradition of 
‘Negro jobs” which survived for many 
years after Emancipation. This tradi- 
tion, despite its somewhat questionable 
coloring, was for many years a protec- 
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tion for Negro labor from the free 
competition with white labor which 
they later felt so acutely. 

Once the term “black belt” referred 
to the black rich soil of the Delta. It 
is known now for its black population, 
for the emancipation of the slaves left 
a heavy concentration here which 
increased for many years afterwards. 
The number of counties with more than 
75 per cent Negroes increased from 21.9 
in 1880 to 26.6 in 1910. These workers: 
were essential to the plantation system, 
and the plantation system, even after 
the emanciaption of the slaves, was 
regarded as essential to the world 
control of cotton held by the South. 
The adaptability of Negroes to the 
system gave them numerical advantage 
in these richer sections. In the com- 
petition of independent white and 
Negro farmers, with the plantation 
owners, independent farmers were at a 
disadvantage, because they were unable 
to buy the land. The endless succes- 
sion of cotton crops and the wasteful 
handling of soil gradually contributed 
to the exhaustion of this soil. It is not 
at all improbable that the increased 
difficulty of earning a livelihood from 
the soil, through the methods em- 
ployed, was one of the factors responsi- 
ble for the enormous and mounting 
Negro death rate. Certainly it is 
accountable for the extraordinary pro- 
portion of Negro women and children 
at work as late as 1910. 

Although it was not clearly noted at 
first, there may now be discerned some 
relation between this soil depletion and 
two observable movements which were 
taking place long before the World War: 
one to the city, the other to new lands 
southand west. Between 1890 and 1920 
the increase in the Negro urban popula- 
tion was 2,078,331, and four-fifths of 
this increase had occurred in the South. 
In1910, 52.3 per cent of the migration 
of Negroes from southern states had 
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been to the area west of the Mississippi. 
The center of the Negro popula- 
tion moved southward and westward, 
steadily, for 130 years, some 478 miles. 
The white population was moving in as 
large numbers as the Negroes, but not 
in the same proportions. The rush to 
cities could not be expected to bring 
relief, for these depend directly in too 
many ways upon the country. 


Lasor ConpbiITIONs CHANGE 


Just prior to the northward migra- 
tion of Negroes which became pro- 
nounced in 1918, the situation of 
Negroes had changed materially. ‘The 
white laboring class in the South had 
overcome much of its traditional atti- « 
tude toward Negro jobs; it was develop- 
ing a working class consciousness, and 
gradually pushing Negroes from prac- 
tically all lines except domestic service. + 
Competition in agriculture had become 
severe in the new territories. The 
Negro movement to cities had glutted 
the market holding down wages and 
increasing the fears of white labor. 
Searcely more than 10,000 Negroes a 
year were permanently added to the 
Northern States because of the compe- 
tition of foreign immigrant labor. 
Each year, for the ten years preceding 
the war, there had come new additions 
from abroad equal in volume to the 
entire Negro population of the North. 
The insufficient Negro numbers in the 
North and their consequent uselessness , 
in volume, to industry, made them as a. 
corollary, unessential to trade unions, 
and they were kept out of them. 

Where Italian, Polish, Slavic, Hun- 
garian labor kept them out of the first 
grades of industrial work, the Germans 
and Irish and Swedes made serious 
inroads in their traditional jobs as 
domestics and caterers, the Greeks 
destroyed their shoe shining business, 
and trained English servants sup- 
planted them as butlers and coachmen. — 
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At the outbreak of the war the old 
agricultural system of the South was 
practically doomed, and there were 
evidences in plenty of a restless general 
labor surplus. It is barely possible 
that this restlessness, at some point of 
its influence, contributed to that revo- 
lution of sentiment on immigration 
which, suddenly, all but shut the gate in 
the face of Europe. Until recently, the 
industrial development of the country 
has been in the North. Since 1820 over 
36,000,000 European immigrants have 
come to these shores. They came 
freely and precipitously and, until 1880 
unselected. The tempo of industries 
was adjusted to this consumption. 
They went into the lower grades of 
work, some to remain there, pushing up 
the native white workers into more 
desirable employment, others to ad- 


- vance themselves to more desirable 


lines. 


Types or IMMIGRATION 


The agitation which lead up to 
the Immigration Legislation has ac- 
quainted us with the two general types 
of immigration described as the old 
and the new. With the first which 
included the Germans, English, Irish, 
Norwegians and Scandinavians, there 
is but small relationship to the ques- 
tion of Negro labor. For these racial 
groups came first as pioneers and 
farmers or as skilled and professional 
workers. Figures compiled by the 
Immigration Commission make very 
clear this occupational division. For 
the period 1890-1900 there is indicated 
the increase or decrease of various 
racial groups according to occupations. 
In the case of the Germans there was 
a notable decrease in farmers, workers 
in the building trades and laborers, a 
similar decrease for the Irish and 
English, and a corresponding increase 
in manufacturers, salesmen, profes- 


noted among these three was a German 
increase in machinists. On the other 
hand with Hungarians, Bohemians and 
Italians, there were small increases ql] 
along the line but huge ones in unskilled 
labor. Whereas, the Germans showed 
a decrease of 25.3 per cent in the field 
of unskilled work, the Italians showed 
an increase of 52.8 per cent. 

For the period 1900 to 1910, there are 
similar differences between these two 
groups. The total persons of the old 
immigration coming in during these ten 
years was 2,273,782 and of the new, 
4,949,070. Of the skilled workers the 
old constituted 19.5 per cent with just 
half that proportion represented by 
the new. In common labor (including 
farm labor) the old immigration showed 
a proportion of 23.8 per cent while that 
of the new was 59.8 per cent. 

This has an important bearing upon 
the present since it is the unskilled 
fields of work that make the most 
insistent demands for new recruits; it 
has been in these fields that the compe- 
tition of foreign and Negro labor has 
been keenest; and it is around the im- 
migrant workers in these fields and 
Negro workers that the question of 
replacement revolves. 

+ The World War brought rapid eco- 
nomic changes. Immigration was 
checked abruptly, new industries were 
established and an American labor 
reserve was sought. Later, by legisla- 
tion which placed immigration at first 
on a 8 per cent quota and later on a 
2 per cent quota of those of any racial 
group in the United States in 1890, the 
regular recruits for industry were 
drastically and deliberately limited. 
This legislation reflected certain newly 
defined racial theories, and designedly 


- limited most severely the South Euro- 


peans who had been contributing the 
largest numbers of unskilled workers 
for industry. As an example of the 
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Austria, Hungary, and Russia, which 
in 1910 averaged 600,000 a year, were 
reduced to less than 6000. It is for 
these places that Negroes were wanted 
and needed most. 

Between 1915 and 1928 approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 Negroes moved from 
South to North, although not all of 
these remained. Invariably, the in- 
dustrial centers which received the 
largest numbers of South European 
recruits for industry show the largest 
Negro increases. The entrance of the « 
Negroes into industry has been new and 
precipitous. Southern Negroes 
inducted to these fields even before 
northern Negroes living nearer them. 
In numbers of important establish-- 
ments they went in for the first time as 
strike breakers. There have been both 
mass induction and individual induc- 
tion. They went first into the loweste 
grades of work — road building, rail- 
rad maintenance, construction, un- 
skilled stockyards work, steel and iron, 
and later they were exposed to semi- 
skilled and skilled types of work. In 
1923 the Department of Labor found 
that there had been an average increase 
in skilled lines amounting to 34 per 
cent; in individual states as much as 
186 per cent. 

Steel workers in Pittsburgh increased 
from less than 100 in five plants in 1910 
to 16,900 in 23 plants in 1923, — 21 per 
cent of all steel workers in the district. 
Ten per cent of all iron moulders in 
Chicago are Negroes despite a popula- 
tion proportion of 3.5 per cent. In 
Detroit, there were 11,000 Negro 
workers in the Ford plant, before its 
remodeling for the new Ford car, and 
about the same proportion in the 
present organization. Two other large 
automobile factories in the same city 
used them in large numbers. Between 
1910 and 1920 there was recorded in the 
Census of Occupations, a shift of 
$71,229 Negroes from agricultural pur- 
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suits to industry. Of 321 trades in, ¢ 
New York City listed in the Census of 
1920, Negroes were engaged, in some 
numbers, in all but five of these. In 
175 of these there were more than 50 
Negroes employed. In the shift from 
agriculture to industry 333,093 Negro 
women who were working in 1910 were 
not so recorded in 1920. 

One of the most marked changes 
during the last decade has been the 
decrease in the proportion of gainfully 
employed Negroes, from 71 per cent* 
to 59.9 per cent of the total population 
ten years of age and over. This is 
partly due to the extraordinary de- 
crease in persons, principally females, 
counted as farm laborers in 1910.” 
Work for Negro women in cities, apart 
from domestic service is not plentiful. 
Occasionally employment is found in 
light manufacturing and laundries, but 
the direction of the Negro men has been 
toward cities with basic industries and 
with large amounts of unskilled work. 
As a consequence, fewer women are 
found employed, except in cities like 
New York and Washington, D. C., 
which are not given character by a 
dominant industry. The dispropor-+ 
tion is adjusted slightly in higher wages 
in industry received by Negro men. 


INTERPLAY WITH IMMIGRANT LABOR 


Along with the tradition of “‘ Negro 
jobs” referred to, which has influenced 
the distribution of Negro workers in 
the present industrial pattern in rela- 
tion to native white workers, there has 
been also a direct interplay with im- 
migrant labor. It is not often that the 
second generation of foreign born 
follows the unskilled work of their 
fathers. This can be illustrated by the 
results of an examination of any 
Northern industrial city. Buffalo, 
N. Y., can serve as an example, because 
it is affected by both old and new im- 
migration and because it has certain 
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basic industries. In 1910 the bottom 
structure of the work was supported by 
foreign-born labor arriving in the city 
at the rate of about 4000 workers a 
year. (Between 1906 and 1915, about 
eight years, 32,318 came to the city.) 
Of the total male workers in the manu- 
facturing industries, 55,283 were for- 
eign born, 49,040 native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage, 34,321 native-born 
white, and 738 Negroes. The foreign- 
born workers, who were 39 per cent of 
‘the working population, provided 74 
per cent of the general laborers, and 83 
per cent of the railroad laborers. The 
second generation group was 35 per 
cent of the workers, yet they provided 
43 per cent of the machinist’s jobs, 51 
per cent of the plumbing and steam- 
fitting jobs, had the largest absolute 
numbers of brakemen, teamsters and 
clerks. They lead also in the number 
of builders and contractors, policemen, 
electricians, stationery engineers, mail 
carriers, collectors, structural iron 
workers, tool makers, switchmen, semi- 
skilled workers in glass, iron, furni- 
ture, and rubber. Compare these lines 
again with those in which the foreign 
born show greatest numbers—car- 
penters, metal grinders, iron molders, 
and semi-skilled workers in boat build- 
ing, slaughter-houses, railroad shops 
and automobile factories. The differ- 
ence between a machinist and a metal 
grinder, a train conductor and a brake- 
man, a contractor and a carpenter, 
represents the difference in occupa- 
tional status between the second and 
first generation of foreign born. 

The next stratum of native whites 
revealsanotherdistinction. Whilethey 
constitute only 24 per cent of the workers 
they hold a wide margin of excess in 
such lines as managers and superin- 
tendents, salesmen in stores, real estate 
agents, physicians and surgeons, book- 
keepers and accountants. They lead 
as architects, chemists, civil engineers, 


lawyers, judges, electrical engineers, 
bankers, brokers and teachers. What 
seems to be an occupational stratificg- 
tion is really a constantly changing 
process. The trend of white labor, 
native and foreign has been away from 
the rough muscle jobs. The work most 
requiring recruits is just this unskilled 
labor. At the same time, it is this 
group that constantly feeds the next 
level of semi-skilled and skilled labor. 

In 1920 the picture had changed, 
with the cessation of immigration and 
the coming in of Negroes. In the 
mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1910 there were only 107 
Negroes employed, and 59 of these 
were ordinary laborers. Immigration 
to Buffalo after 1914 was reduced from 
4000 a year to about 300 males between 
1915 and 1920. The number of Ne- 
roes in the industries increased from 
107 in 1910 to 1126 in 1920 and the 
population from 1773 in 1910 to a 
present population of nearly 10,000. 

The Negro workers show a fluctu- 
ating importance among these indus- 
tries, coming with greatest numbers 
into places most difficult to fill. Their 
largest proportions are found in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, where they 
contribute 19.7 per cent of all the 
workers. The next highest proportion, 
8.01 per cent, is in the semi-skilled 
positions in steam rolling mills; the 
next, 5.2 per cent, is in the slaughtering 
and packing houses; and the next, 4.8 
per cent, in brass mills. As cranemen 
and derrick-men they provide 4.5 per 
cent of all the workers. This latter is 
a skilled process. 

If they do not count seriously in 
numbers as compared with the groups 
of larger total population in the city, 
they are significantly massed in certain 
lines, thus rendering their compara- 
tively small numbers important. They 
exceed their proportion in the popula- 
tion (0.9) in more than forty fairly 
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important occupations. For example, 
the Negro proportion of stationary 
firemen, furnace-men and chauffeurs is 
over twice as large as their population 
proportion; the proportion of crane- 
men, four times as large; semi-skilled 
workers in rolling mills, and janitors, 
eight times as large; domestic servants 
and rolling mill laborers, more than 
twenty times as large as their popula- 
tion proportion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO WoRKERS 


The general distribution of Negro* 
workers throughout the United States 
shows a somewhat similar massing in 
special lines. They provide 21.0 per- 
cent of the building laborers, 24 per 
cent of the chemical laborers, 60 per 
cent of the tobacco workers, 14 per cent 
of the iron and steel laborers, 89.5 per 
cent of the turpentine laborers, 39.0 per 
cent of the saw and planing mill un- 
skilled hands, 16 per cent of the blast 
furnace and rolling mill unskilled hands. 
In work requiring some measure of 
skill they are 29 per cent of the glass 
workers, 42 per cent of the fish packing 
and curing hands, and $1.7 per cent of 
thelongshoremen. On the other hand, 
they have fewer than their population 
proportion of carpenters (3.8 per cent 
of all carpenters), iron molders (5.5), 
cotton mill workers (1.2), coal miners 
(7.7), and petroleum workers (3.0). 
This relationship can be suggested 
graphically. If we regard the present 
distribution of all workers in terms of 
work units in each of the main occupa- 
tional divisions, and compare these 
with the actual occupational distri- 
bution of Negroes, their economic 
position becomes apparent. 

If they were “normally” distributed. 
they would have twice their present 
number of workers in extraction of 
minerals, nearly half their present 
number of farmers, about three times 
as Many more persons in trade, almost 
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twice their present number in manu- 
facturing, about a third of their present 
numbers in domestic and personal 
service, and five times as many more in 
clerical positions. 

The peculiar relationship of Negroes 
to the economic structure has carried 
other serious implications both for the 
Negroes and the general course of 
industry and agriculture. This labor, 
at first institutionalized, and used 
without regard to free white labor, 
now has a divided importance. It is 
most useful where white labor is un- 
available; where, because of the nature 
of the work,'it is possible to secure more 
satisfactory Negro workers than white 
workers from the available group of 
those rejected for superior grades of 
work, and where the labor of Negroes 
may be secured at a smaller cost than 
white workers. Much the same is 
observed in the industrial course of 
women. 

This situation is given point by the» 
preference shown for Negro workers 
in fertilizer works, turpentine camps, 
in longshore work, on the “hot” jobs 
of iron and steel mills, in the unskilled 
processes of construction, and further 
in the not infrequent employment of 
Negroes to break strikes. The mar- 
ginal utility of this labor supply has 
had a certain value for industry, al- 
though the inevitable consequence of 
business deflation is a prompter and 
more acute unemployment situation 
for the Negro workers. Being the laste 
employed they become the first re- 
leased when reduction is necessary. 
Moreover, this relationship has made 
possible a dual scale of wages for white- 
and Negro workers. This has been 
more overt in the southern states. 
In Virginia, for example, the average 
wages for white carpenters over a 
period of 23 years exceeded that of 
Negro carpenters by 50 per cent. The 
women’s Bureau found in a recent 
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study that the median wage paid white 
women in Georgia industries was 
$12.20 per week and to Negro women 
$6.20. For a period, the difference was 
maintained as a sort of counter balance 
to the historical implications of Negro 
work, and later, with the rise of white 
labor, because of the weakened bar- 
gaining power of Negro labor. 

During the past ten years important 
changes have occurred: The movement 
from South to North increased the 
living level of Negroes by exposure to 
sterner requirements—new wants were 
created which higher wages were able 
in some measure to satisfy. Children 
of migrant families were exposed to 
compulsory education laws. Child 
labor among Negroes was reduced from 
56.5 in 1910 to 21.9 in 1920. 

Negro workers have now been ins 
contact with industry about ten years 
and have in large measure re-adjusted 
their working habits to its demands. 
In the normal advance in industry they 
have reached those borders of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers more care- 
fully protected by labor unions. To 
these unions they are now clamoring for 
admission, as the most direct route to 
work. The strength of their menace to- 
organized labor, which, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been unfavorable to Negro 
inclusion, has been sufficient to soften 
hostility. The less skilled lines of the: 
organized work have large numbers of 
Negro members—the longshoremen 
with about 10,000 members; the hod 
carriers and common building laborers 
with about 8000. On the other hand, 
carpenters with 340,000 members have 
only 592 Negroes and the painters with 
120,000 members have only 279 Ne- 
groes. Where the unions are freely 
open to them, they have been joining 
with the general movement of workers. 
There has developed recently a con-» 
viction that the future of Negroes in 
industry and their economic inde- 
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pendence will depend upon their own 

capacity for self-organization. This¢ 
conviction has been aided materially 

by the efforts of the Pullman Porters 

Union and the success of the Dining 

Car Men’s Organization. 

As an indication both of the provi- 
dence of the group and its potential 
resources the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company alone has 2,500,000 
Negro policy holders, over one-fifth of 
the entire Negro population, represent- 
ing eventual assets close to a billion 
dollars. 

In the South the movement away 
from the plantations, on the part of 
both Negroes and whites, has threat- 
ened the destruction of the plantation 
system,—a system which has limited 
ownership of small farm sites, fostered 
peonage and a vicious credit system, 
and kept the section precariously 
dependent upon the vicissitudes of one 
crop. Many of the social, as well as 
economic abuses, will doubtless dis-« 
appear with the system, and added 
impulse will be given to crop diversifi- 
cation. The movement of Negroes 
away has contributed to a breaking up 
of the black belt which, in itself, has 
held the section in the grip of fear of 
numerical and political domination. 
The readjustment following the move- 
ment has helped make possible, through 
interest in preserving the Negro labor 
supply, and through the attention 
centered upon the newer and not un- 
reasonable wants of Negroes, the 
creation of inter-racial committees, 
which numbered some time ago over 
eight hundred. In the North and toa 
degree in the South, the widened 
margin of existence and wider cultural 
contacts have undoubtedly been the 
support of the recent cultural expres- 
sion of Negroes, marked by a new 
intellectual attitude toward themselves, 
and the sudden, confident note in their 


poetry and art. 
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FOR SERVICES 


Linked with the immediate future of 
the Negro’s economic situation, are 
factors of promise and doubt. These 
workers, despite occasional surface 
indications of restlessness and un- 
adaptability, are now established in 
most of the basic industries and the 
possibilities are that there will be a 
constant demand for their services. 
An industrial machinery, adjusted to 
the yearly consumption of a million 
new recruits, will have need of 
surplus labor. The construction in- 
dustry alone, which represents about 11 
per cent of the workers, requires, it is 
estimated, 35,000 new skilled workers, 
merely to replace those lost by death, 
retirement and promotion. On the 
present basis at least 368,000 new 
workers are required annually for these 
places in industry, and immigration 
from the most important southern 
European countries has been cut down 
to one-sixth of the usual. Gaps are 
appearing in the skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations as well as in un- 
skilled work, which have to be filled. 

As a response in part to this demand 
there has been a growing use of Mexi- 
can labor along with Negro labor, in- 
troducing a new factor into the Negro 
situation. Between 1920 and 1927 
there came into the country 353,721 
Mexicans. They have gone, for the 
most part, into farming sections aban- 
doned by whites and Negroes in Texas 
and California, and into the industrial 
centers for the work in which Negroes 
were first engaged in 1916 and 1917. 
As yet there is but little actual com- 
petition, the Mexicans taking the 
least desirable jobs, pushing up Negroes 
one grade as the Negroes in turn pushed 
up foreign born, who in turn pushed up 
the native whites. In many places 


Negro workers receive a better scale of 
wages than Mexicans, as whites in 
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many instances receive a better scale 
than Negroes. 

The exposure of Negro workers to 
industry for about ten years has carried 
them closer to skilled work and its pro- 
vision for organization. Thus we have 
now, as a most acute question, that 
of the admission of Negroes to labor 
unions. The question does not yet 
seem as serious with Mexican workers. 

The periods of labor demand are 
favorable to employers’ attitudes to- 
ward Negroes, while the inevitable 
depression brings mental reaction which 
reflects itself not merely in Negro 
opportunities for work, but in other 
phases of their life. 

There is the question of a possible 
saturation point in migration for a 
group which does not, like the Euro- 
pean immigrant, lose itself and its 
racial identity after the first or second 
generation. 

Increased standards bring increased 
demands which become extremely ir- 
ritating, particularly with the ability 
to rent or buy properties outside 
the old established Negro residence 
areas. 

a The release of white workers in the 
South from the pressure of cheap 
Negro labor is making possible a new 
labor consciousness which is reflecting 
itself in the increasing exclusion of 
Negroes from their old trades. It isa 
situation similar to the first release of 
these white workers after Emancipa- 
tion. Recently the white bricklayers 
of one Southern city petitioned the 
City Council to stop teaching Negro 
boys trades because it interfered with 
the objectives of white labor groups. 
Within the past two years, efforts have 
been made in Georgia and South 
Carolina to bar by legislation Negroes 
from certain trades. The new South 
is concentrating upon industry. ‘The 


cotton mills have left New England for . 


cheaper labor and proximity to raw 
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materials in the South. Negro labor, 
however, is not used in this manu- 
facturing field. 

Some concern is manifested now over- 
the occasional displacement of Negroes 
by whites. The extent of this dis- 
placement is not at present known, and 
it is barely possible that this is merely 
a temporary phase of the rapid transi- 
tion process. The increasing use of 
machinery and of women workers will 
undoubtedly bring a new alignment of 
work. For, despite the fact that 
Negroes as unskilled workers are the 
first to be affected by machinery, the 
resulting simplification of processes is 
making some demands for Negro and 
women workers for work which form- 
erly was done by skilled workers with- 
out machinery. 

There is the possibility that Mexican 
labor can be used as a whip for Negro 
labor as Negro labor was used as a whip 
for white labor. However, there is an 
effort under way to place Mexican labor 
on a quota basis similar to the restric- 
tions on European labor. 

The resident alien labor supply, since 
the years of reduction, are approach- 
ing the age limits which mark the end 
of active labor and more accelerated 
mortality. The demand for both 
Negro and Mexican labor will mand 
be further increased. 


omic 
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The dominant note of the present 
economic situation of Negroes is 
change. This change is not due merely 
to the increasing development of 
Negroes, but to the fluctuating indus- 
trial fortunes of the country to which 
their status is intricately related. 
Attempts to conceive the future as an 
independent and self-sufficient econ- 
omy, such as are manifest in one phi- 
losophy of Negro business, are mis- 
leading. For Negro business, like the 
Negro population, is a quite dependent 
part of the larger economic structure. 
The Negro businesses which succeed 
are those in which competition is 
negligible, or they are businesses which 
are developed to compensate for special 
inadequacies and have a limited ex- 
pansion. 

No vast and sweeping changes in the 
relationship of Negro labor to the 
whole need be expected soon under 
present conditions, although there is 
gradual improvement in the character 
of this labor supply as a result of in- 
creased literacy, better health and the 
introduction to the tempo and pro- 
cesses of modern industry and city life. 
There is the opportunity, however, for 
Negro labor to increase its value and 
desirability by the conscious develop- 
ment of a superior technique in special 
bw 
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nah The Negro in Business and the Professions 


By Monroe N. Work 


Director, Department of Records on Research, Tuskegee Institute; Editor, Negro Year Book; 
Compiler, Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America 


HE history of the Negro in busi- 
ness and the professions in this 
country goes back to colonial days. 


The ministry was the earliest of the. 


professions into which Negroes entered. 


There were a number of noted Negro: 


preachers, both free and slave. In the 
twenty-seven years from 1773 to 1800, 
Negro churches, which have a continu- 
ous line of ministers down to the pres- 
ent date, were established in Savannah 
and Augusta, Georgia; Petersburg and 
Richmond, Virginia; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Lexington, Kentucky 
and New York City. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE MINISTRY 


The development of the Negro 
ministers into a class was begun when 
the African Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination was established in 1791 
and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion denomination in 1796. It is of 
interest to know that before their 
freedom came, Negroes had organized 
three independent Methodist denomi- 
nations and established three associa- 
tions of Baptist ministers. It is 
estimated that at emancipation there 
were some four or five hundred or- 
dained Negro ministers. 

There were here and there during 
the days of slavery a few Negroes who 
were devoting their time to teaching. 
It was not until after emancipation, 
however, that they developed into a 
class. This is likewise true of the 
Negro in medicine and in law. The 
first Negro physician in the United 
States was James Derham born a slave 
in Philadelphia in 1767. He was 
taught by his master to read and 
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write and was employed in compound- 
ing medicines. He became so skilled 
that when sold to a new master he was 
employed as his assistant. Derham 
eventually purchased his freedom, 
moved to New Orleans, and built up 
a lucrative practice. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the celebrated physician, pub- 
lished an account of Derham and 
spoke in the highest terms of his 
character and skill as a physician. 

James McCune Smith was a promi- 
nent Negro physician in New York 
City in ante-bellum days. Being un- 
able to enter a medical school in this 
country, he went to Scotland, and 
there obtained a medical education. 
He returned to New York, prac- 
ticed his profession there for twenty- 
five years and became one of the most 
influential members of his race. He 
is said to have been the first colored 
man to establish a pharmacy in the 
United States. He was one of the 
principal agents for the Underground 
Railroad in New York, and was aiso 
an active writer for newspapers and 
magazines. 

John V. DeGrasse was the first 
Negro in the United States to become 
a member of a medical association. 
In 1854 he was admitted in due form 
as a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

Five Negroes were admitted to the 
bar in Massachusetts before 1865. 
Among these was Macon B. Allen, who 
passed his examination in 1845 and 
was the first Negro to be regularly 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
United States. 

After emancipation the number of 
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Negro preachers and teachers in- 
creased much more rapidly than did 
the number of Negroes in the other 
professions, particularly law and medi- 
cine. This was natural because the 
preachers and teachers tended to 
minister to the religious and educa- 
tional needs of the group as a whole, 
whereas white physicians and lawyers 
looked after a large part of whatever 
legal and medical attention members 
of the group received. There was also 
the fact that the preparation necessary 
to become a physician or a lawyer 
required for Negroes, as well as for 
whites, more training than in general 
was required to become a preacher or 
a teacher. 

‘The slowness of the increase in the 


number of Negro physicians and- 


lawyers when compared with the num- 
ber of Negro preachers and teachers is 
indicated by the fact that in 1890 the 
United States census reported 12,159 
preachers; 15,008 teachers; 431 lawyers 
and 909 physicians and surgeons. 
The per cent of increase for the 30 
years, 1890-1920, of Negro teachers and 
physicians, was more rapid than was 
the per cent of increase of Negro 
preachers and lawyers. 

In 1920 the census reported 950 
Negro lawyers; 3,495 physicians and 
surgeons; 19,571 preachers and 35,563 
teachers. The per cent of increase for 
the 80 years was: lawyers, 120.4; phy- 
sicians and surgeons, 284.5; preachers, 
60.9; teachers, 136.9. 


DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER PROFESSIONS 


Under freedom there was a rapid 
development in professions other than 
the ministry, teaching, law and medi- 
cine. The more notable of the in- 
creases in these other professions from 
1890 to 1920 were: actors, from 180 
to 1,973; artists and teachers of art, 
from 150 to 259; dentists, from 120 to 
1,109; musicians and teachers of music, 


from 1,881 to 5,902; photographers, 
from 190 to 608; religious, charity and 
welfare workers, from 0 to 1,231; 
trained nurses, from 0 to 3,341. The 
total number of Negroes in the pro- 
fessions in 1890 was 34,184; in 1920 
the number was 80,183, an increase for 
the 30 years of 45,999 or 134.5 per cent. 

A further evidence of the develop- 
ment of professions, among Negroes, is 
the organization of associations for 
professional advancement. These as- 
sociations are: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools; National 
Medical Association; National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Graduate Nurses; 
National Negro Bar Association; Na- 
tional Negro Press Association and 
National Association of Negro Mu- 
sicians. 

Relative to population, ministers 
appear to be more numerous among 
Negroes than among whites, being 
534 persons per minister among Ne- 
groes and 874 among whites. In each 
of the other professions, the profes- 
sionals are relatively more numerous 


Persons White 983 
per each 
Minister Negro 534 
Persons White 145 
per each 
Teacher Negro 291 
Persons White 748 
per each 
Physician Negro 2,993 
Persons White 725 
per each 
Nurse Negro 3,131 
Persons White 1,924 
per each 
Dentist Negro 9,434 
Persons White 870 
per each 
Lawyer Negro 11,013 
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among whites than among Negroes. 
If the ratio of persons per professionals 
among whites is to be taken as a 
standard, then with the exception of 
the ministry the professions among 
Negroes are undermanned. 

Recent surveys have shown thes 
inadequacy of the facilities for training 
Negroes for the professions. Fifty- 
two of the schools for the training 
of Negroes give theological courses. 
There are some fifty-four nurse training 
schools for Negroes. The equipment 
of these institutions for theological and 
nurse training is, however, very in- 
adequate. There are only two medical 
schools for Negroes, the Howard 
University Medical School and the 
Meharry Medical College. There are 
but three schools for training Negro 
lawyers. Only one of these schools, 
however, may be said to at all ap- 
proach the requirements of the present- 
day legal profession. 


DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS 


Negroes were in business before their - 
emancipation mainly as individuals 
and not as a class. In a number of 
instances Negro slaves purchased their 
freedom by conducting businesses of 
one kind or another; as an example, 
Lunsford Lane of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, purchased his freedom from 
the sale of a superior kind of smoking 
tobacco which he and his father manu- 
factured. Thomy Lafon, a free Negro 
of New Orleans who first was a school 
teacher and later ran a small dry goods 
store accumulated a little money which 
he loaned at advantageous rates of 
interest and began to deal in real 
estate. At his death, in 1893, he left an 
estate appraised at $413,000. 

Stephen Smith and William Whipper 
were successful lumber and oyster 
merchants of Columbia and Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. ‘They owned and 
operated one of the largest — and — 


106 of these societies with an annual 


coal yards in Philadelphia. It was 
reported that in 1849 the firm of Smith 
and Whipper held, besides many 
thousand bushels of coal, 250,000 feet 
of lumber, 22 merchantmen ars, 
running between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and $9,000 worth of stock 
in the Columbia bridge. Their notes 
were accepted for any amount. Ste- 
phen Smith in codperation with other 
Negroes established in 1864 the “Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons” 
at Philadelphia. Smith donated $150,- 
000 for this purpose and also donated 
the ground for the Mount Olive Ceme- 
tery for colored people, which adjoins 
the Home. Henry and Sarah Gordon, 
caterers, contributed $66,000 and Ed- 
ward Green, a junk dealer, $73,000 for 
this home. 

Examples of Negroes in business 
were likewise found in other cities 
as Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Charleston, and Savannah. Catering 
before and for some time after eman- 
cipation was one of the chief businesses 
in which Negroes engaged. In 1855 
the leading catering establishment in 
Boston was conducted by a Negro. 

The foundation for the conducting 
of Negro business through organiza- 
tion, particularly insurance, was laid 
during the days of slavery through the 
organization and managing of secret 
and beneficial societies. These so- 
cieties were important factors in the 
social and economic life of the free 
Negroes and to some extent of the 
slaves. The precarious economic con- 
dition of the free Negroes led to the 
organization of many mutual aid 
societies in Philadelphia and other 
cities, both North and South. These 
societies were simple in form. A small 
initiation fee and a small annual pay- 
ment were charged. 

There were sick and death benefits. 
It is reported that in 1848 there were 
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income of over $16,000 and rendering 
aid to some 700 families. In Balti- 
more as far back as 1820 there are 
records of societies organized to help 
in sickness and to provide for decent 
burials. They were exempted from 
the laws prohibiting the meeting of 
free persons of color. 

It also appears that benevolent and 
burial societies were numerous among - 
the slaves. The general plan seems to 
have been to select some one who 
could read and write and make him the 
Secretary. In many of the societies 
members were known by number and 
in paying simply announced their 
numbers. The president of such a 
society was usually a privileged slave 
who had the confidence of his master 
and could come and go at will. In 
event of the death of a member 
provision was made for a decent burial. 


BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES AND INSURANCE 


With emancipation there was more , 
or less of a break-up of the social 
system in which both the slaves and 
the free Negroes had been living. 
Readjustments took place. The se- 
cret and benevolent societies multiplied 
and played an important part in the 
readjustment of the Negroes to the 
conditions of citizenship. 

An important phase of the progress 
in the development of business enter- 
prises among Negroes was that in the 
early eighties the operating of Negro 
beneficial societies began to develop 
into a regular business. This develop- 
ment was along two lines. The first 
and earlier was the establishing of 
national organizations retaining all 
the features of the old secret benev- 
olent societies but giving much larger 
insurance benefits. The second line of 
development was into industrial in- 
surance companies. There were a 
number of causes which led to the form- 
ing of industrial insurance companies 


# 


operated and controlled by Negroes, 
The people had grown in intelligence, 
They had made economic progress 
and were ready to take some form of 
insurance that would pay them larger 
sick and death benefits than they were 
receiving from the mutual aid societies, 
The insurance companies met these 
demands by paying considerably higher 
sick and death benefits than the older 
societies had been able to pay. This 
was made possible by increasing the 
membership in a society from twenty- 
five or fifty persons to several hundred 
and in some cases several thousand 
persons. 

It was natural in due course for old 
line legal reserve insurance to develop 
among Negroes. The first old line 
company was established in 1913. 
There are now some twelve or more 
Negro insurance companies who write 
both industrial and old line insur- 
ance. 

The business of life insurance is one 
of the largest businesses owned, oper- 
ated and controlled by Negroes. The 
1927 report of the National Negro 
Insurance Association gave the assets 
of twenty-eight Negro insurance com- 
panies to be $11,170,791; gross income 
$13,856,742; disbursements $12,347,- 
275; business written in 1926, $120,- 
177,191; business in force $243,534,500. 
Employment was given to 9,100 
persons. 


The first experience of Negroes as a 
group with banking was through mili- 
tary savings banks established during 
the Civil War at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia, to 
give the Negro troops concentrated 
there an opportunity to save their 
pay. 

Congress in 1865 established the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank, with head- 
quarters in Washington and branches 
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in thirty-five other cities principally 
jintheSouth. This bank failed in 1873. 
During the time it was in existence 
some $57,000,000 were deposited. The 
failure of the Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank was a great set back to the 
economic progress of the lately eman- 
cipated slaves and caused them to have 
a distrust of banks in general. 

The first bank established by Negroes 
was opened at Washington, D. C., in 
1888 and operated for sixteen years. 
Since that date 137 banks have been 
established and operated by Negroes 
in the United States; 82 or 59.7 per 
cent have failed. 

The present status of banking among 
Negroes is indicated by the following: 
“Careful canvass shows that there were 
in 1926 about 33 savings and commer- 
cial banks exclusive of the stock sav- 
ings and commercial type. There are 
probably between 30 and 50 building 
and loan associations, mutual savings 
and savings and loans or investment 
associations. ‘The 33 stock banks in 
14 states showed as of July 31, 1927, 
total assets of $15,292,820. Loans 
and discounts totaled $8,607,210. The 
liabilities were total capital, $2,086,- 
$69, total surplus, $485,911 and total 
deposits, $11,900,250. Negro banks, 
because of small development of Negro 
trade and industry, the absence of 
business from white firms, and the 
exclusion from clearing house partici- 
pation, are very largely confined to 
first mortgage real estate loans. This 
has resulted in inelastic funds and 
limited ability to meet the strains of 
financial stress. Negroes have had 
to learn the operation of banks and 
savings associations through trial and 
failure as they are excluded from cler- 
ical and managerial experience in 
banks operated by whites. Their re- 
sources and operations are small 
compared with institutions run by 
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ing the struggle the group is making 
to control credit.” ! 
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DEVELOPMENT IN OrHER BUSINESSES 


The thirty years, 1890-1920, have 
witnessed the development of barber- 
ing as an important business enter- 
prise. The census report for 1890 
gave 17,480 Negroes, 16,966 males and 


- 514 females engaged in barbering and 


hairdressing. The report for 1920 
gave 31,352 Negroes, 18,692 males 
and 12,660 females engaged in barber- 
ing and hairdressing and the added 
occupation of manicuring. It appears 
that while on the one hand Negro 
barbers in shops catering to whites 
have been to a large degree displaced 
by white barbers, on the other hand 
the increase of shops catering to 
Negroes have enabled the Negro 
barbers to about hold their own. When 
Negro male barbers only are consid- 
ered, it is found that in 1920 there 
were 1726 more than in 1890. The 
largest number reported was 19,441 
in 1910, which is 749 more than in 1920. 

Along with the development of 
barbering into a business has gone a 
large increase of Negro women in 
hairdressing and manicuring; that is, 
from 514 in 1890 to 12,660 in 1920. 
This brings us to a consideration of the 
Negro woman as an operator of busi- 
ness enterprises. 

During the days of slavery and in 
the reconstruction period, Negro 
women were successful as operators of 
catering businesses. It is in recent 
years, however, and in connection with 
beauty culture that Negro women have 
originated and developed what may 
be considered as big business enter- 
prises. The two most important of 
these enterprises are the Poro Manu- 
facturing Company with headquarters 

1 From report on “Savings, Credit and Insur- 


ance,” by W. G. Pearson to the Durham Confer- 
ence on the American Negro. : 
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in St. Louis, Missouri, where a manu- 
facturing plant with modern appliances 
at a cost of some $250,000 with an 
annex costing $100,000, has been 
erected. The other of these beauty 
culture enterprises is the Madam 
Walker Manufacturing Company with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
When Madam Walker died in 1919 she 
left an estate valued at $1,000,000 of 
which $100,000 was bequeathed to 
various charities. The Madam Walk- 
er Manufacturing Company has just 
erected at Indianapolis, Indiana, at a 
cost of $500,000, a new and enlarged 
building for the manufacturing of its 
products. 

The best sources of information 
indicate that there are now more than 
70,000 Negro business enterprises of 
various sorts. Negroes in business, 
like Negroes in the professions, are 
developing into a class. This is re- 
flected in the several national organiza- 
tionsfor business advancement, namely : 
National Negro Business League; Na- 
tional Association of Bankers; Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
panies; National Association of Funeral 
Directors; National Association of 
Retail Grocers; National Association 
of Tailors; National Hotel Association; 
National Hairdressers and Cosmeti- 
cians League; National Beauty Culture 


League. 


LanpMARKS IN Necro Business ENTERPRISES 


1868 The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution adopted. Legalized 

ras right of Negroes, anywhere in the 

country, to engage in any occupation 

in which other persons are engaged. 

1873 The Freedmen’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Company fails. The loss 
thereby of many millions of dollars 
greatly retards the development of 
Negro enterprises. 

1880-85 About this time the operating of Negro 


regular business. The operating of 
industrial insurance companies by 
Negroes becomes a regular badeat 
1888-90 First Negro banks organized. 1898, 
the Capital Savings Bank of Wash. 
ington begins business. 1889, the 


aa a True Reformers Bank of Richmond 
we and the Mutual Bank and Trust 
haath | Company of Chattanooga begin 


business. 1890, the Penny Savings 

Bank of Birmingham begins business, 

1900 The National Negro Business League 
organized. 

1912 _—‘ First reserve legal (old line) insurance 

company among Negroes, the Stand- 


apd Life of Atlanta, Georgia, or 
sss ganized with a paid in capital of 
$100,000. 


The chief problems of Negro busi- 
nesses of every sort are efficients 
management and sufficient capital, 
including credit in its various forms to 
successfully carry on the enterprises, 
The average Negro business man 
unlike the average white business man, 
until recently, had no special oppor-* 
tunity to obtain business training, 
The first Negro bank was established 
by a preacher. The largest of the life 
insurance companies was established 
by a barber. The result of this lack 
of training in business experience is 
reflected in the many failures of Negro 
business enterprises. The outlook for 
opportunities to obtain business ex- 
perience is more hopeful than in pre- 
vious years. Courses in business are 
being given in most of the Negro 
schools and colleges. The number of 
Negroes taking commercial courses in 
Northern Universities are increasing. 
Negroes are also having increasing 
opportunities to gain experience 
through employment in Negro busi- 
ness enterprises. It would appear 
that for some considerable time Negro 
business enterprises will continue to 
increase; that is, they will keep pace 
with the economic caterer of 
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HERE is the South? The term 

The South is generally applied to 
the former slaveholding states lying 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
The use of this term, however, has been 
responsible for some very loose think- 
ing. Except in this very general 
geographical sense, there is no one 
South. Rather, there are many 
Souths. In economic background, as 
well as in traditions, Virginia differs 
from Mississippi about as much as it 
does from Massachusetts. The same 
would be true of South Carolina. The 
Southwest is usually classified under 
the general term South and yet here 
again are to be found historic, tradi- 
tional, and economic backgrounds 
which differentiate it entirely from the 
older Southeastern States. This dif- 
ference is coming to be more generally 
recognized in the use of the term 
“Southwest” as distinct from the 
older South. 


DIVISION OF THE SOUTH 


The states of the older Southeast 
may be roughly divided into three 
divisions—border states like Mis- 
souri and Maryland, with traditions 
and sympathies at least in the past 
distinctly southern and yet with eco- 
nomic and social differences that make 
them what might be called modified 
southern communities. Included in 
this classification would be certain sec- 
tions of Southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Cincinnati has been called a 
northern town with a southern outlook. 
There is space here for only a reference, 
but these border communities are im- 
portant factors in American race rela- 
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By Writ W. ALEXANDER 
‘~s Director, Commission of Inter-racial Codperation, N. Y. C. 
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tions. They accept the traditions and 
customs of the old South, but are slow 
to be influenced by developments and 
changes taking place in the newer 
South. This border Southerner is not 
infrequently more conservative on the 
race question than many of his brethren 
in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Below the border states in the South- 
east are to be found two distinct 
Souths. One group may be classed as 
the Upper South, including Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, while the lower or black South 
includes Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
Florida, because of its mixed northern 
and “cracker” population and unique 
economic conditions, bears little re- 
semblance to any of the other southern 
states. The slavery background of the 
Upper South was different. Here only 
a few slaves were owned by any one 
master and, as a rule, they were an 
integral part of the domestic establish- 
ment, hence the contacts between mas- 
ters and slaves were very close. In the 
far South, the slave units were larger. 
They were usually under the direction 
of an overseer, whose task was the large- 
scale production of cotton. On these 
large plantations slavery was a dis- 
rw y economic institution, with little 

contact between owner and slave. 
The relative power of the slave owner 
in political and social life of the Lower 
South was greater. In the Upper 
South, the non-slaveholding land owner 
was more numerous and more prosper- 
ous. Since the Civil War, these dif- 
ferences have been perpetrated by the 
relative importance of cotton and by 
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the relative numbers of Negroes to =" 
whites in the population. State Average Expenditure 

The difference in the relation of the per Child of School Age 
races in the Upper and Lower South . “Ta 
are to be seen in politics, expenditures age See White | Colored 
for Negro schools, and lynchings. Kentucky abit) 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, the North Carolina... .. 25.31 7.52 
right of Negroes to vote has never been Tennessee... ...... 21.02 | 11.88 
questioned. Though not as liberal po- Virginia. 40.27 | 10.47 
litically as Tennessee and Kentucky, on 
Virginia and North Carolina come | 
much nearer to equality of political Georgia. ........... 25.84 5.78 
rights than the black states farther Louisiana ....| 83.78 5.48 
south. In recent municipal elections §Mississippi.........| 25.95 5.62 
in North Carolina, each side has ap- Py 
pealed to the Negro voters. Though 


this might occasionally take place in 
the Lower South, it would be very ex- 
ceptional, the rule in these states being 
to eliminate negroes by means of the 
white primary. 

The contrast in attitude is shown also 
by the lynching figures from 1882 to 
1927. Taking the 1920 population of 
these states as the basis of comparison, 
the contrast in lynching for the forty- 
five years is as follows. 


Lynching 
Total per M. | Per 
state Population| from {100M 
1882-1927 
Upper South 
Kentucky ... .| 2,416,630 .07 8.7 
North Carolina} 2,559,123 .0355 3.55 
Tennessee ....| 2,337,885 .103 10.3 
Virginia...... 2,300,187 .0446 4.46 
Lower South 
Louisiana. .... 1,798,509 | 21. 
Alabama ..... 2,348,174 .144 14.4 
Florida....... 968,470 . 266 26 .6 
Georgia ...... 2,895,832 | .173 | 17.3 
Mississippi... .| 1,790,618 | .291 29.1 


Perhaps a better comparison would 
be shown by the expenditures for Negro 
education. 

The states of the Upper and Lower 
South spend annually for public schools: 


The average expenditure per edu- 
cable Negro child in the Upper South 
is $11.81, while in the Lower South it is 
only $5.60. The Upper South spends 
only $25.80 per educable white child, as 
against $30.82 per educable white 
child spent by the Lower South. 
These expenditures reflect a difference 
of attitude which would register about 
the same on any other aspect of race re- 
lations. In regard to race questions, at 
least, there are, therefore, two Souths. 


New SOUTHERNERS 


A popular misconception is that the 
old South was exclusively, or at least 
by large majority, of the slaveholding 
class. The facts are that only one- 
fourth of the white population in 1860 
were of this class. However, the 
political, social, and economic life of 
the ante bellum South was in the 
control of the slaveholding minority. 
Students of southern life have never 
given sufficient attention to this fact. 
The institution of slavery had kept this 
white majority from wealth, culture, or 
political experience. “Poor whites,” 
they were called, and, while conditions 
among them varied, the non-slave- 
holding white Southerner was as a class, 
backward and unprivileged. The out- 
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come of the Civil War brought as great 
a change to him as to the slaveholder 
and the slave. At last, this white man 
might enter free competition for eco- 
nomic and cultural opportunities. He 
soon came into political power. By 
industry, he now could lift himself out 
of the submerged class. Southern life 
today is largely in the control of the 
descendants of this non-slaveholding 
white group. This has a distinct bear- 
ing on race relations, for the struggles 
under the old system gave these whites 
a distinct dislike for the Negroes. 
They understood that slavery was re- 
sponsible for their hopeless economic 
condition. Not infrequently the slaves 
were better fed and better housed. 
The lack of any adequate school 
system kept the non-slaveholding 
whites in ignorance. In most in- 
stances, slaves took from them the 
chance to do skilled labor and the 
presence of slave labor kept all wages 
at the starvation point. 
of “Niggers” grew out of a hopeless 
economic struggle and their lack of 
education made them the easy victim 
of unreasoned fear. Slavery left to the 
South two backward groups of people, 
constituting a large majority—freed- 
men and poor whites. The task of 
their development has been a slow and 
difficult one, the progress of the whites 
always keeping a little ahead of the 
Negroes. 

With the passage of slavery, this 
white man began to rise into new 
political and economic power. In this 
is the explanation of the most difficult 
aspects of the southern political and 


educational backwardness. The feare 


of Negro political domination is largely 
the old economic fear manifesting itself 
in a new form, and the reluctance to 
provide Negro schools, due in some 
degree to poverty, sprang more largely 
from the same old antagonism. There 
is, therefore, a new South in the sense 


Their hatrede 


that a hitherto politically unimportant 
section of the white population is in 
control. This has an important bear- 
ing on race relations because of the 
traditional antagonism of this present 
controlling class for Negroes. 

So far as Negroes are concerned the 
most important aspect of the rise of 
this new white class is economic. Ine 
the old days the skilled labor in the 
South was almost wholly in the hands 
of Negroes. They were the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons. The poor 
white man was “lazy and shiftless” 
because there was no opportunity for 
him to be otherwise. He could not 
compete with slave labor. Today, the 
skilled trades are largely in the hands 
of whites. Slowly, Negroes have been 
crowded out of most of the best jobs 
and they can be crowded out of any 
jobs that white men want. In the old 
days, for instance, all barbers were 
Negroes. The largest Negro fortune 
in the South was built in a prosperous 
barber shop. The owner recently died, 
leaving an estate worth nearly a million 
dollars in real estate and a prosperous 
insurance company, which he had or- 
ganized and built up from nothing. 
It was significant, however, that at the 
time of his death he still owned his two 
big barber shops. In this, he was an 
exception, however, for today the 
barber business in the South is almost 
exclusively in the hands of whites. In 


.two instances, within recent years, 


white barbers have secured the passing 
of state laws or city ordinances pro- 
hibiting Negro barbers from serving 
white customers. Of course, the courts 
declared such laws unconstitutional, 
but their passage is an illustration of the 
fact that whites have crowded Negroes 
out of many of the lucrative tasks 
which were formerly exclusively theirs. 
Though on the whole Negroes have 
greatly improved their economic con- 
dition, they have lost many very im- 
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portant advantages. A particularly 
unfortunate aspect of this change is 
the growth since the Civil War of a 
belief that Negroes cannot do skilled 
labor. The skilled labor of the old 
South was done entirely by them. 
Organized labor in the South has, of 
course, not been particularly sym- 
* pathetic with Negroes. Negro work- 
men, on the other hand, are suspicious 
of labor or other organizations con- 
trolled by whites. These facts have in 
some important instances made it 
possible for them to be used as strike 
breakers and accounts largely for the 
slow development of organized labor 
- in the South. So long as the Negro 
is outside, organized labor will be at a 
disadvantage in the South. So long 
as white labor harbors its present at- 
titude toward Negroes, they cannot 
come into the organization. The lead- 
ers of labor recognize this fact, but to 
date they have had little success in 
dealing with it. The exception is 
among those crafts, such as bricklaying 
and plastering, which are still held 
largely by Negroes. This lack of co- 
operation between white and colored 
labor keeps wages low and the labor 
organizations weak. This accounts 
largely for the movement of industry 
to the southern states. 


Tue New AGRICULTURE 
The old South was exclusively agri- 
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the nation has affected the southern 
agriculture. Furthermore, the fertility 
of much of the cotton-growing soil has 
been mired away—until it will no longer 
produce the old crops in the old way— 
at a return that will produce even an 
existence to those who work it. This is 
an economic revolution almost as great 
as the emancipation of the slaves. 

This change in agriculture has aj. 
fected Negroes profoundly. In 
sections they have left the farms, 
Empty cabins and uncultivated farms 
are common. One Georgia county 
recently studied has lost, between 1920 
and 1927, 45 per cent of its Negro 
population. Land prices are at rock 
bottom, the land being held by mort- 
gage companies who are forced to let it 
lie idle. Of course, scattered through 
such sections are the broken remnants 
of the former Negro population—old 
people and widows and young children 
who could not migrate and who cannot 
*work the land. 

This is not the whole story, for in a 
few other sections Negroes are finding 
a place in the new systems of diversified 
farming. In such a situation they have 
changed from share croppers to agri- 
cultural wage earners. This is ad- 
vantageous in every way. The rela- 
tion of share cropper to landlord was 
based upon a verbal contract anda 
system of credit by which the cropper 
received an advance for food and cloth- 


cultural—an agriculture based upon» ing, to be deducted from his share of 


slave labor. Following the Civil War, 
a new system of tenant farming grew 
up. It was socially and economically 
little better than slavery. Into this 
passed most of the Negro population. 
To this system the South looked in 
vain for a rehabilitation that would 
produce anything like the national 
average of economic efficiency. 

Within the last ten years, this system 
has received its death sentence. The 
general low state of farming throughout 


the crop. If there was any crop, the 
amounts charged for food and sup- 
plies advanced depended upon the 
honesty of the landlord. The reputa- 
‘tions of many of these men were not 
enviable. On the other hand, if, be- 
cause of a bad season or the neglect of 
the tenant, there was no crop, the land- 
lord got no return from his land and 
was “out” whatever he had advanced. 
The system was thus bad for both 


owner and tenant. pas whe 
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Tn Negroes who are attached to farms 
ity where diversification is succeeding— 
las and there are such farms—have a fixed 
er income. For the first time in his life, 
— such a Negro has actual money. He 
an has a chance to know the value of 
is money and the discipline of handling it. 
at | The old indefinite annual settlement 

has become a weekly or monthly pay- 
af. ment of cash wages. Diversification 
ny demands constant application, so that 
18, | the work is fairly regular the year 
ns round. The capital investment has 
ty brought closer supervision and is giving 
20 a place of greater importance to reliable 
TO farm labor. In these sections, housing 
ck | has improved and better Negro schools 
t- | are being built. A dean in a southern 
it State University said a few years ago 
gh that farming in his section was “a set 
ts of inherited motions.” In many sec- 
Id tions today under diversification it is 
n becoming a business with intelligence 
ot and capital back of it. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington thought 

a that the future of American Negroes 
ig was on the farms of the South. The 
od 1920 census, however, showed that 
ye $,000,000 Negroes were at that time in 
i- cities. Since then, perhaps 1,000,000 
d- more have left the farms. There were~ 
a- actually 700,000 fewer Negroes in 
aS agriculture in 1920 than in 1910. 


Necro Lanp OwNERSHIP IN THE 


Unrrep States, 1890-1920 
of Year Number Owners 
e 

of In the past it was not easy for 


- | Negroes to find desirable land they 
d could purchase. That has changed. 
. Hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
h best lands in the South could now be 

purchased by them at very low prices. 


| 
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Most of them would have difficulty in 
making the initial cash payment, or in 
securing favorable loans over a suffi- 
ciently long time to enable them to pay 
for the land. Even if loans for land- 
buying were available, it might not 
check the decrease in Negro land own- 
ers. Negroes are discouraged about# 
rural life in the South. They cannot 
be sure of legal protection or of finding 
sympathetic business relations or a 
friendly neighborhood. Acts of vio- 
lence against Negroes are still not un- 
common in rural sections and are 
rarely punished by the courts. Stu- 
dents of southern agriculture are now 
trying to work out some system of 
credit that will enable Negroes who 
desire to own land to do so on a basis 
that gives some promise of success. 
Unless these conditions change, Dr. | 
Washington’s dream of land ownership: 
as a basis for American Negro life seems 
to be impossible of realization. ai 

NEGROES AND THE New INDUSTRY * 

Most people who speak of the new > “- 
South are thinking of the industrial 
development that is taking place, par- > 
ticularly the development of the tex- 
tiles. From Danville, Virginia, to | 
Montgomery, Alabama, along the 
Southern Railroad is an almost con-— 
tinuous line of cotton mills, most of — 
them comparatively new. With one | 
or two unimportant exceptions, the 
labor in these mills is white. Many _ 
students of the industry think that it _ 
is very fortunate for Negroes that 
they have been generally excluded 
from this work. This does not mean, 
however, that the coming of the mills 
have not made jobs for Negroes. 
Gaston County, North Carolina, claims _ 
the largest concentration of cotton 
mills of any similar area. It is inter- 
esting to note that during recent years 
the Negro population of the county has 
increased. This means that though 


& 


not working at looms and spindles, 
Negroes in large numbers are finding 
_ employment around the mills. The 
- positions open to them are on the 
whole, perhaps, more desirable than 
those held by the white “mill hands.” 

The other great manufacturing de- 
«velopment is in what the late Mr. 
Milton, of Chattanooga, called “the 
Ruhr of America,” or, roughly speaking, 
the Tennessee Valley from Cumberland 
Gap to Birmingham. The largest of 
many manufacturing projects found in 
this area is iron and steel. Into this 
and its corollary, coal, Negroes have 
gone in large numbers. More impor- 
tant than the numbers, however, is 
the fact that they have developed con- 
siderable skill and are doing much of 
the better-paid work. The Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company is the largest 
employer of Negro labor in this sec- 
tion. Their appreciation of their Ne- 
gro workers is seen in the extensive 
housing, welfare, and educational work 


ment of these workers. 


Necro Business 


Business is another means by which 
Negroes have improved their economic 
status. The term “Negro Business” 
has come into general use. It might be 
generally defined as business conducted 
by Negroes and patronized by Negroes. 
The census of 1920 indicates the dis- 
tribution of the principal Negro busi- 
nesses as shown in the next column. 

The majority of these are small con- 
cerns. Many of them are short-lived, 
and yet the annual volume of Negro 
business concerns is given by the 
Negro Year Book as $500,000,000. 

In point of numbers, banks and in- 
surance and real estate concerns oper- 
ated by Negroes are not numerous, but 
their significance is great, both be- 
cause of the amount of money they 
have accumulated and because of the 
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which is carried on for the improve- 


service they have rendered their peo. 
ple. There are about sixty insurance 
companies, with assets of $6,500,000, 
an annual income of $9,000,000, and 
insurance in force to the amount of 
$100,000,000. In 1922, there wer 
seventy-four Negro banks, with re 
sources of $20,000,000. 


oF Principat Necro Bustnessgs 


at? Busi Number of 
Establishments 
Hotel keepers and managers. . . 1,020 
Restaurant and lunch room. . . 7,511 
Hairdressers and manicurists 
and toilet goods......... 3,500 
Shoemakers (not in factories) 2,700 
Bankers, brokers, and money 
Theatrical proprietors. ....... 185 
Laundry 199 


In spite of the many failures in 
Negro business concerns, the showing 
in business development is creditable. 
Sixty years ago Negroes were without’ 
business experience. They could not 
connect themselves with established 
business concerns and get experience. 
They had to learn by the trial and error 
method. Credit had to be established 
and frequently they had to compete 
with established and _ well-financed 
white concerns. 

The interest in business is increasing “ 
among Negroes. Some of the best 


trained younger men are seeking busi- 
ness careers. The National Negro 
Business League is becoming increas- 
ingly concrete and intelligent in its 
effort to overcome the obstacles which 
Negro business men must meet. 


These 
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efforts are in three directions: (1) A 
nation-wide survey with the most com- 
petent advice from government and 
other business experts for the purpose 
of improving the methods and prac- 
tices of Negro business concerns; (2) 
the organization of a finance corpora- 
tion through which to make available 
for Negro business men the funds of 
Negro insurance companies and banks 
in such a manner as to adequately pro- 
tect the funds, but also to provide 
readier and more reasonable credits 
which is one of the greatest needs of 
Negro business; (3) Negro business con- 
cerns as a whole have not been able to 
develop any considerable clientele out- 
side of the race group. This, the 
League seeks to remedy. As Negro 
earning power increases and group con- 
sciousness develops, there will be in- 
creasing possibilities for the develop- 
ment of Negro business enterprises 
among their own people. The largest 
success cannot, however, come to these 
concerns until they are able to appeal 
to the general public. In various 
parts of the country there are a number 
of concerns already doing this, so that 
hope of expansion in this direction is 
not without some foundation. Such a 
development, however, will require a 
skill not yet developed in any large 
degree among Negro business men. 


New Meruops 1n Race 


Others have told of the development 
of Negro schools. There are, however, 
a number of additional encouraging 
aspects of the race situation in the 
South. Following the Great War, and 
building on what had been done by 
others, the Commission on Interracial 
Cotperation began work. The Com- 
mission is composed of about one 
hundred white and colored men and 
women of standing in southern life. 
They set out on the very simple plan 
of promoting codperation betv~en 
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white and colored leaders in improv- 
ing conditions affecting Negroes. The 
Commission, itself, is a voluntary 
organization and maintains a staff of 
about eight workers. It works through 
nine state committees and several hun- 
dred local committees composed of 
leading white and colored people. The 
state committees meet annually. They 
consider state-wide needs and work in 
every possible way to bring to Negro 
citizens whatever service the state 
undertakes to render any of its citi- 
zens, and for such legislation as is 
needed for the protection of Negroes. 
Much of this effort has been spent in 
securing legislation which would give 
the Governors adequate police author- 
ity and machinery for dealing with 
mob violence. 

In the local committees, white and 
colored leaders come together to dis- 
cuss local needs and to work for im- 
provements in conditions. The plan 
is all very simple, and yet it has been 
helpful. Dr. R. R. Moton says, 


In the old days Southern whites told 
Negroes what they thought Negroes could 
understand and Negroes told whites what 
they thought it was safe for them to know. 


The groups described above have 
gradually brought about a new frank- 
ness on the part of both groups. In 
these committees, Negroes have for 
the first time been heard to speak for 
themselves. The average white man 
in the South knows one Negro and likes 
him. Usually the Negro whom he 
knows is not a person of great influ- 
ence in the Negro community, yet his 
white friend judges the Negro world by 
him. Today, through the Interracial 
Movement, intelligent white and col- 
ored men know more about each other 
than at any time since the Civil War. 
This is true particularly of educators, 
ministers, and social workers, and the 
editors of the leading daily papers, and 
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in knowing they have more respect for 
each other. 

The committes, however, have been 
primarily for work. They are working 
for legislation, school bonds, civic im- 
provements, more efficient police pro- 
tection, hospitals, and the elimination 
of petty injustices and discriminations 
that are the worst feature of the race 
situation in the South. 

Stimulated in part by the Commis- 
sion, the colleges and universities are 
taking a new interest in the race ques- 
tion. More than one hundred south- 
ern universities offer to undergraduates 
elective introductory courses in race 
studies. The response of the students 
has been encouraging. The courses 
are intended to provide the student 
with dependable information, to ac- 
quaint him with the sources of further 
information, and to lead him, if pos- 
sible, to an open-minded attitude, and 
give him some conception of what in- 
telligent and well-meaning citizens can 
do to make life here in the South richer 
and more efficient for all the people. 

These race situations are beset with 
much misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception. Some of the situations are 
complicated and difficult to under- 
stand. Research is needed. At the 
University of North Carolina, the 
Institute of Social Research is pioneer- 
ing in race studies. Here is being gath- 
ered the type of information needed 
for intelligent procedure in any long- 
time dealing with this question and, 
incidentally, they are demonstrating 
to the entire South a new approach to 
the question. In the past, politicians 
spoke for the South on race questions. 
More and more, college men are think- 
ing and speaking for the new South. 

The social work movement is grow- 
ing in efficiency in southern communi- 
ties. This means that the communi- 
ties are beginning to deal with some of 
their human situations through trained 
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workers and a scientific technique. 
These workers and their processes dea] 
with the whole community. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Negroes are 
coming into a closer relation to com. 
munity life in general. The best jj. 
lustration of this is the community 


chests. In every successful chest city, 
Negro institutions are supported and a 
Negro constituency helps to provide 
the money. On the executive com- 
mittees of some of these chests, 
Negroes serve and help to make the 
policies. This is a part of the south. 
wide effort to get intelligent white and 
colored men to codperate. In nearly 
all the state conferences of social work, 
the community problems of Negroes 
are discussed and Negroes are present | 
to help in the discussion. The demand 

of the social agencies, both public and 

private, for trained Negro workers is 

increasing. ‘To meet this demand, the 

Atlanta School of Social Work has been | 
established for the training of such 
workers by methods approved by the 
best experience in such training. These 
workers are placed as rapidly as they 
are trained and they are entirely new 
factors in fitting Negroes into southern 


communities. 
A New NEGRO > 


Slowly the level of education among: 

Negroes is rising. This makes on the 

one hand for an aggressive impatience 
not always understood by white people. 
On the other hand, however, education 
is producing a type of intelligent, self- 
respecting, self-reliant Negro leader | 
who can think intelligently and aet 
with wisdom regarding his own situa- 
tion. This intelligence and self-con- 
trol of the better trained Negroes is 
doing much to open doors of oppor- 
tunity for the race, and in the hands of 
Negroes of this type is the future of Ne- 
groes in the South. This trained Negro 
may help to create still a newer South. 
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sip fact is seldom recognized that 
the native peoples of Africa evi- 
dence a vastly greater degree of 
cultural differentiation than the peo- 
ples of Oceania or even the Americas. 
This differentiation manifests itself in 
the various levels, simple or complex 
as the case may be, upon which the 
affairs of life are conducted. It is also 
manifested, however, in the degree of 
intensity with which a given culture 
determines its subsidiary phenomena. 
This double complication makes it easy 
to understand why the earlier students 
of African culture believed themselves 
confronted by a heterogeneous confu- 
sion. They found tribeshaving an unu- 
sually rich cultural equipment cheek 
by jowl with tribes miserably poor in 
cultural goods. There seemed no law, 
no regularity. Even the first pioneers, 
however, were quite clear upon one 
highly important point. 

The explorers who began their jour- 
ney toward Central Africa from the Nile 
region passed through the country oc- 
cupied by the culturally crude Nilotes 
and reached the extraordinarily skilled 
Mangbattu; those proceeding by way of 
East Africa passed through simply 
equipped peoples and eventually found 
the Waganda, with their highly de- 
veloped culture; Livingstone, starting 
from the culturally insignificant Kaffirs, 
pressed on to the Upper Zambesi, where 
he found the South Lunda with 
a culture far surpassing anything he 
had seen on the way; travellers pushing 
on beyond enslaved and impoverished 
Angola reached the brilliant cultures 
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of the Bakuba and Bassonge; and 
finally, even the conquerors of the 
Sahara, with its paltry culture, at last 
won to the giant cities of the Central 
and Western Sudan. To sum up: as 
late as the middle of the last century, 
and in some instances even in the 
beginning of this, Negro cultures in the 
interior were completely preserved and 
Hourishing, although on the coast those 
ame cultures were long ago destroyed 
by the Hamitic-Semitic migrations (in 
the northeast and east) or by the 
European slave-trade of the Middle 
Ages (in the west and southwest). 


AFRICAN CULTURE , 


It is now about forty years since I 
began to study the problem of the 
source of these cultures that have been 
pushed back into the interior of Africa. 
By implication, I also had to study the 
cultural potentialities of the Negro 
race, for the sciences dealing with 
culture have convinced most of us 
that in and of itself no people on earth 
has its “own” culture. On the con- 
trary, all the cultural developments 
to be found among the peoples of 
the world may be attributed to (1) 
cultural inheritance of material and 
“stored stimuli,” (2) the capacity for 
assimilating new acquisitions, and (3) 
the gift of shaping such acquisitions 
into forms in harmony with the style 
natural to the people concerned, and 
then of developing them organically. 
The results of the research, at first 
carried on by myself alone, later with 
the aid of excellent assistants, show 
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Early African Culture as an Indication of Preset. 
Negro Potentialities 
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that the following additions to African 
culture have come from without. 


Erythraean nd 
% First and second, the so-called Ery- 

thraean cultures (Maps 1-6). These 
flourished in two places on the east 
coast of the continent. The South  \ 
Erythraean culture (Maps 1-3) had its le 
center of diffusion in the region about sy 
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$. Contacts and relations with the (1) North 
Erythraean and (4) Atlantic cultures. 


4 

es the mouth of the Zambesi and the 
; Mozambique Channel. There are still 
U numerous ruins, peculiar stone struc- 
\ ¢ #* tures with towers and vulture steles. 
The activities a ancient colonizers 
are clearly indicated by the evident 
traces of mining. The search for gold 
: A must have been extremely important. 
The central point of the North Ery- 
ss thraean culture (Maps 4-6) lay on the 

1. ‘Ares of deterioration, ruins, ete. Py Red Sea near Koheito, etc. 

The history of Abyssinian culture 
reaches back to the most flourishing 
period of North Erythraean culture. 
In this case, too, the search for metals 
had great importance, for in various min- 
ing regions there have been found arti- 
cles showing Erythraean influence and 
dating from about the same period, thus 
furnishing positive proof of Erythraean 
mining operations. The North and 
South Erythraean cultures originated 
in the same culture area and during 
the same period. Their distribution 
is best characterized by a very remark- 
: able governmental form. In this the 
principal feature is the allotment of 
power among four chief officials; each of 
Greatest extent of culture area. these administers one of the four prov- 
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inces of the kingdom—north, south, 

east and west. Furthermore, these aod 
officials choose the king, who then 
takes up his residence in the middle of 
his kingdom, 7.e., at the point where 
the four provinces converge. On the 
P one hand, the king is more than a 
} ruler, for he is reverenced as a divine 


4-6. Tue Norts Eryraragan Cutture 
IN AFRICA 


Erythraean, (3) Syrtic, and (4) Atlantic cultures. 


the being. On the other, however, he is 
till the most abject slave in the kingdom, 
uc- for he must never permit the people to 
les. see him, he must marry his own sister 
ers or daughter, he is responsible for the 
ent yield of the fields, and even though he 
old _ is high priest of agriculture, neverthe- 
nt. less the length of his life and reign is’ 
ry- limited because of it. After a certain 
the number of years the same four officials 
or priestly nobles who raised him to the 
re supreme dignity strangle him in order 
ing | that he may thenceforth rule in the 
re. other world. ; 
als A number of detailed regulations 
in- make the Erythraean form of the state 
ti- extraordinarily easy of recognition: 
nd prescribed appliances to be used by the 
Jus officials, a highly honorable place in the 
an state for the Queen Mother, a small 
nd army of pages, etc. Because these de- 
ed tails are so very prominent, they make 
ng the forms of state in which they are 
on found quite similar. In the north they 
k- extend from Sofala-Kilimane across the 
he : Monomotapa empire and the Luba and 
of r. Greatest extent of culture area influenced Y unda states as far as Angola; in the 
uring the most flourishing period of the at 
of Cushite culture and (following clues given by north they reach from Abyssinia, 
V- 


the form of arrow used) more recent radiations. Kordofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bornu, - ; 
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Songhai as far as the Wolof in Senegal. 
Hand in hand with this wide distribu- 
tion there are other traits such as 
house construction (conical huts), an- 
imal fables (with the hare as hero), 
clay-walled food storehouses, weapons, 
utensils, forms of clothing, looms, 
bellows, etc., ete. 


Origin and Age 
We are in a position to determine 
the origin as well as the age of this 


Erythraean culture. The complex of _ 


state forms based upon the ritual 
sacrificial death of the consecrated 
king is limited to the littoral of the 


Indian Ocean (Ceylon, the Malabar 


Coast, ancient Elam, Hadramaut, 
Northeast Africa, Southeast Africa. 
In ancient Elam the king was the 
penitent for the transgressions of his 
people. There are still other culture 


traits which show that the Erythraean ‘ 


culture complex came from the “cradle 
of Cushite cultures.” 
of time in ancient Elam was based upon 
observation of the evening and morning 
star. The fate of the star Venus was 
the central motif of Elamite myth- 
ology; the moon was a god, Venus the 
god’s female consort. Among the West 
Semites and the Arabs, who later won 
the upper hand, the star Venus was a 
man. Inasmuch as Venus is known 
only as the woman beloved by the 
moon in both the North and South 
Erythraean cultures, they must have 
entered Africa before cultural superior- 
ity had passed into the hands of the 
West Semites. Thus we have a pos- 
sibility of determining when the 
Erythraean cultures entered Africa. 


Syrtic 

Third, there is the so-called Syrtic 
culture (Maps 7-9). Even as late as 
the middle of the last century before 
Christ, Herodotus spoke of a people 
called the Garamantians living south of 
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The reckoning } 


7-9. Tue Syrtic Cuttrure rn Arrica 


jad 


8. Greatest extent of culture area. 


Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor (ie, | 
south of present-day Tripoli) in the | 
mountainous country bordering on the 
Sudan. They drove their horses four 
abreast; from this we may legitimately 
infer that they had a highly developed 
culture. Their territory was con- 
quered by the Roman general Balbus. 
The ruins of the old capital have 
recently been found; it lay in the 


vicinity of Mursuk (Fezzan). 
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9. Contacts and relations with the (2) North 
Erythraean and (4) Atlantic cultures. 


“Garamantians’’ journeyed southward 
from Fezzan and carried their culture 
into the Sudan. It is best preserved 
in the region about the upper Senegal 
and the upper Niger among the Mande 
or Mandingo, a numerous group of 
peoples comprising many tribes. 

The tribal organization of the Mande- 
Garamantians is clearly built upon a 
caste foundation. At the head stand 
the knights; next in line as in life 
follow the bards or troubadours; then 
come the highly-skilled smiths; last of 
all the vast horde of peasantry “grown 
fast to the soil” like Helots or Perioeci. 
In the hearts of the knights lived honor, 
in the hearts of the bards the old, old 
tribal lays telling of the mighty men 
and great deeds of the past. Along 
with this caste system and the bardic 
lays we have many other criteria: a 
certain form of the bow, architectural 
elements like castle construction, air- 
dried brick, houses pierced by gates, 
cities laid out in cruciform plan, certain 
ornaments, the form of dress known as 
thecasula,etc. One of the oldest lays of 
the bards relates how once upon a time 
long ago the Garamantians lived by 
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the sea (hence in the region of Tripoli). 
From this same lay we also learn that 
in the period when they dwelt on the 
coast the bodies of prominent persons 
were placed in large clay granaries—a 
custom brought from Asia Minor at a 
time which we can determine almost 
exactly. The culture of the Gara- 
mantians today dominates the weste 
Sudan, and we can say with eve 
assurance that it entered this area 
between the years 1 and 1000 A.D., 
and with the same assurance we can 
say that northern Asia Minor was the 
point of proximate origin. 


Atlantic 


Fourth, the so-called Atlantic culture 
(Maps 10-12) is of considerable signifi- 
cance. The knowledge has been cur- 
rent for several centuries that in West | 
Africa, on certain coasts washed by 
the Atlantic, old glass beads have been 
found. These point to early cultural 
contacts, for the natives do not know 
how to produce such beads themselves. | - 
They were found first of all on the 
coast of Sierra Leone, and the farthest 
south they have been discovered is at — 
Loanda on the Angola coast. About 
in the middle of these two extreme 
points, west of the mouth of the Niger, 
is the country of the Joruba, where in © 
1910 I carried on excavations. At 
that time were found splendid terra- — 
cotta portraits, well-burned and deco- — 
rated face bricks, sewer pipes, figures — 
carved in silex, glazed urns and beads, 
and cast glass churns. ¥ 

The excavations were guided by infor- _ 
mation given in the myths of the locale. _ 7 


comprehensive mythological system de- 
termining both the sacred and the secu- 
lar life of the people underitssway. As _ 
a result, they live in a theocratic state, 
the hierarchy of whose rulers is headed 
by the gods in the form of venerated 


ancestors. ‘The house god is Olokun, — 


god of the sea. The culminating point 
of this sacral organization of secular 
activities is reached in a sort of pope 
reigning in Ife who is called Oni. In 
Jorubaland the mythological system is 
entirely preserved, both in the world 
of thought and in its social expressions, 
but on the western and southern coasts 
it has collapsed. Nowhere has it 
penetrated deeply into the interior. 
The concurrent diffusion of other 
culture traits may readily be demon- 
strated; religious sculpture offers a 
great number of the most character- 
istic: kneeling images of the gods, altar 
thrones with middle and cardinal 
pillars, the swastika, the hand orna- 
ment, the eightfold rosette, the world 
sea-serpent, idols made of small boards, 
ceremonial masks of a certain type, etc. 
Also characteristic of this Atlantic 
culture is the desiccation of corpses by 
fire, coffin burial, black as the mourn- 
ing color, and certain forms of secret 
society. The secular aspects of this 
culture are well represented: the trident 
oar, a special kind of boat, the weaving 
of plush, the sedan chair, the monads, 
4= (male), 3= 2 (female), the wear- 
ing of the toga, a particular form of 
spear, a beheading sword, a point-net 
on arrows, and the small triangular 
m. bow with sinew reinforcement in front. 
‘d The weapon last mentioned we know 
only in one other region and in one 
other period of the world’s history. 
It was the bow used by the West 
Asiatics at. the time of the Hittites and 
Assyrians, whose kings as depicted on 
oe monuments carried such bows in their 
hands. Similarly West Asiatic was 
mf the mythological complex that poured 
nt into the Mediterranean region from an 
=~ eastern source. Its most prominent 
feature was its set of sixteen gods. 
It called into life the “culture period of 
Poseidon,” god of the sea, and left its 
historic trace in the Etruscan doctrine 
and discipline relating to lightning. 
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We are therefore able to say that the 
Atlantic culture of West Africa (g9 
named because it first settled and took 
form on the Atlantic coast) is the 
extreme limit reached by a wave of 
culture that issued from western Asia jn 
a millennium immediately preceding 
the Christian era; it flooded the 
Mediterranean littoral and spent its 
last energies in pouring through the 
Pillars of Hercules and reaching the 
western coast of Africa. Further, we 
are also able to determine quite easily 
just what lured the bearers of this 
culture so far. Even today we find 
the gold weights used by the ancient 
world still surviving on the Gold 
Coast. The word “shekel” persists 
in the word “sika.” 


PRECEDING CULTURES 


In view of the limited space at our 
disposal we must be content with this 
scanty description of the entry of the 
four most important currents of highly 
developed culture into inner Africa. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
these currents, important as they have 
been in bringing Negro culture to a 
similarly high level, were neverthe- 
less preceded by other waves which 
followed the same course, and moreover 
that they have been followed by more 
recent influences. For example, both 
Erythraean cultures were preceded by 
an old Erythraean culture which we 
also find in India and New Guinea, 
while the Arabs and Islam represent 
the later waves. 

Long before Paleolithic and Neolithic 
times, when the Syrtic culture first 
gained entry, inner Africa was con- 
nected with southeastern Europe by 
way of the region near Syrtis Major 
and Syrtis Minor, and also by way 
of Asia Minor. Finally, we may point 
out that the history of discovery and 
colonization during the past century 
shows European culture once more 
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travelling the ancient ways. . . . So 
much for the cultures coming from 
without. We now turn to those 
“natural” to the African continent, 
ie., to those cultures inherently con- 
nected with the land areas peculiar to 


Africa. 
Lan 


> 
Hamitic 

Two forms may be distinguished: 
the first of these is the Hamitic culture 
(Maps 13-18). The contour and loca- 
tion of the African continent presents 
two opposite sets of conditions: we 
find an equatorial zone lying toward 
the west and possessing an abundance 
of rainfall and a tendency to rank, 
dense vegetation; surrounding this on 
the north, northeast and south we find 
a girdle distinguished by scanty rainfall 
and a tendency to form deserts. A 
broad girdle, the steppes region, affords 
a sort of zone of transition. The 
desert area is the territory of the 
Hamitic culture, while the wooded 
zone and the ring of steppes is the 
home of the Ethiopian. 

The Hamitic derives its form from the 
uninterrupted struggle for existence. 
Almost everywhere the hunting mode of 
life has given place to the pastoral. 
Only the diminutive tribes that have 
withdrawn into the primeval forest and 
South Africa remain true to the original 
forms of economic and social life. In 
this culture the abilities of the male 
(which a Romantic period prized as 
the highest virtues a man could attain) 
are developed to the highest pitch: 
tremendous ability to endure hardship 
and suffering, unflinching fortitude, 
subily differentiated notions of honor, 
lust for and right to robbery, and a 
passionate devotion of the “knight” 
to the service of his “lady.” All the 
senses are trained to the uttermost 
limits of perception. The rationalistic 


mentality of the women is developed 
to the highest degree. 


The readiness 
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of the men to serve them in order to 
win their favor has made the women 
masters of the social life of their 
culture. Indeed, every vigorous and 
genuine Hamitic culture plainly shows 
its matriarchal foundations. 

One-sided training for supremacy in 
a markedly rationalistic way of life and 
development of a crassly matriarchal 
feeling for life (Lebensgefiihl) closely 
agrees with another phenomenon also 
found in this society. This phenome- 
non is the rejection of everything not 
to be grasped by the senses and the 
intellect—in a word, rejection of every- 
thing irrational. The dying person is 
gagged before he draws his last 
breath, the openings of the body are 
plugged, the spine and limbs are 
broken, he is tied up in a squatting 
position, and the corpse bundle is 
then carried into some uninhabited 
place and heaped over with stones or 
taken into the desert where wild 
animals will consume it as quickly as 
possible. No child mourns its mother, 
no mother its child. Away with him! 
Nur fort! The Hamitic culture, there- 
fore, is religionless; in it we find only 
magic proper, the evil eye, sympathetic 
(pars pro toto) magic, etc., thus its only 
psychic fears are physically and materi- 
ally initiated. Its fundamental traits 
stamp this a unitary and “natural” 
culture. Even such a trait as language 
is common to all its members. 

Since Paleolithic times the race has 
been marked by the tendency of the fe- 
males towards steatopygy; the “fat 
woman” is the ideal. The rock carv- 
ings made for magical purposes evi- 
dence no change in meaning; they vary 
only in style (Maps 10-12). All matri- 
archal traits, so far as the older area is 
concerned, show the same dispersion 
(Maps 13-15). Along with these traits, 
however, go an extraordinarily large 
number of other culture elements such 
as tanning, the “curl-paper’’ bow 
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(Papillote Bogen), spiral basket-weav- 
ing, the use of blood instead of salt, the = 
roasting of intestines, arm tattooing + 
for magical purposes, ete. 
4 The second of the two “natural” 
: cultures is the Ethiopian (Maps 19-24), 

and is agricultural throughout. It is De 

quite the opposite of the pastoral | 

-Hamitic culture, for in the latter the 


10-12. Tue ATLANTiIc CULTURE IN AFRICA | 


J} 


12. Contacts and relations with the (3) Syrtic, 
(2) North Erythraean, and (1) South Atlantic 


cultures. 


dominating nature of the men, so far 
a D o> as their attitude toward other tribes is 
‘= a . \ .% concerned, and the dominance of the 


y women within the clan organization is 
. characteristic. ‘The Ethiopian culture, 
on the contrary, is marked by the piety 
of the men in the service of the plants 


of 


they tend and by the complete sub- 
ordination of the women to the service 
of the sib. In its purer forms this 
10. Area of deterioration, ruins, ete. culture knows only devotion; its feeling 
for life is wholly that of submissive, 
ad unquestioning subordination to the 
irrational elements at the core of that 

life. 
The social cell of the Ethiopian | 


culture is the patriarchal cell. The 

° ¢ so-called sib, no matter how many 
generations and families it includes, | 

lives together; at first all property is 
y held in common. The oldest man 


still mentally competent distributes 
§ Yo,* corn for the preparation of food, 
decides upon the division of labor in 
e¢ the fields, and determines the sacrifice 


for seed-time and harvest. The young 
woman, who is taken into the sib from 
q another group, is the mold in which 


a el Sy Greatest extent of culture area the sib shapes its successors. She is 
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the Hamitic culture the woman is first _ 


of all beloved, and mother only inci- , 
dentally. In the Ethiopian culture 


= 
13-15. Tue SrratiricaTion oF THE Hamitic 


| 


© 
yrtic, 15. Rock carvings, (1) the area where the art 
antic { of rock carving still flourishes, (2) ancient 
2E3°e monumental rock carvings, (3) Stone Age rock 


carvings. 


s is ) find if e* there is never any effort to explain or 
the intellectually interpret life, for its 
i whole meaning is completely expressed 

7 in piety. Life, and every action in life, 


ety 13. The South Hamitic (1), East Hamitic (2) is sacred as well as secular—seed-time 
nts (with the Fulbe in the west), and West Hamitic g. wel] as harvest, birth as well as 
ub- (S) languages. death. The bodies of the dead are con- 


mitts secrated by death. The same Mother 


— Earth that receives the corn receives 
the corpse, and even as the corn 
sprouts green and fresh from the old 
earth, so also does the return of the 
sleeping dead in their posterity bestow 
new-old life to the sib. 

This culture, issuing from the utter 
naturalness of the irrational, knows no 
such clumsy concepts as body and soul, 
life and death, extinction and rebirth. 
The mystery of the plant, passing as it 
does from sleep to wake, becomes the 
mystery of the sib and of the individuals 
within it as well. The Ethiopian 
culture, as already indicated, is the 
fice " - same in extent as the area inhabited 
ung 14. The “fat woman,” in the South still born by the plant upon which the man 
‘om 


with this tendency (1), in the middle region 
fattening expends his pious service, i.e., it reaches 


regimen (3), and north of the Atlas mountains OUt upon the broad ring of steppes, to 
preserved only in Stone Age rock carvings (4). the oases lying nearby, and into clear- 


mother, and nothing more, whereas 
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ings and open spaces in the primeval ab 


forest. Forms of costume and dwell- 
ing-house, customs, division of labor, 
technical skills—all are distributed 
the same areas. 
‘ Both these cultures are inextricably, 
inherently bound up with their geo- 
graphical areas. Very frequently and 
at many points, however, the bearers 
of the Hamitic culture, the masterful 


ag” 
16-18, Cutrure Traits 
(MATRIARCHATE) 


18. Sexual freedom of married women (ancient 
Libyan freedom of women). 

men, have invaded the territory oc- 
cupied by the children of submissive- 
ness, the Ethiopians, and have imposed 
upon them state forms, dynasties, and 
have developed in them warlike power, 
but after several generations they have 
always succumbed to the placid agri- 
cultural life of their subjects. 


Errects or Erniop1an CULTURE 


The Ethiopian culture has always 
given to the African the capacities of 
a deep emotional life, of soul, of 
expansiveness; the Hamitic has given 
him those of vitality and a healthy, 
practical outlook upon life. No one 
can understand the potentialities of 
present-day Negroes in Africa and 
America, and no one can clearly im- 
agine the course of their further devel- 
opment, who does not keep ever in 
mind the fact that they are the visible 
expression and form of the Ethiopian 
culture. The psychical traits inherent 
in this Negro culture can be discerned 
without further search if we but ex- 
amine the components and condition 
_ of the forms of culture still alive in 

equatorial Africa. What do they most 
17. Demand for virginity. clearly tell us? _ 
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Certainly the most striking of all, ed 
from our point of view, isthefactthat — 
all the great currents of culture coming 
from without came into contact with 
both the Hamitic and Ethiopian cul- 
tures, for they settled in the region 
occupied by them or at least crossed 
over such regions. And although 
these incoming cultures seem _ to 
have scarcely influenced the Hamitic 


culture at all (for they affected it 4 Am oa 


(PATRIARCHATE) 
PS 21. Areas where the widow becomes a posses- _ 


sion of the sib (levirate marriage, etc.). 


only in externals, leaving behind, Le 
all is said, practically no essential — as 
traits), they struck deep roots into the " 
Ethiopian culture with its marvellous 
absorptive, assimilative power. One of 
the Wonders of the World, so far as 
culture history is concerned, is the fact 
that cultures which had already reached 
the stage of deterioration, rank pro- | 
liferation or rationalization over four — 
thousand years ago in the Cushite-— 
19. The patriarchal theft of the bride. Indian basin, today survive on African 
soil in all the original purity and — 
genuineness of their style. Thisshows _ 
a capacity for effecting intimate, vital _ 
union with the very essence of a | 
culture, and an extraordinary per- 
sistence of such union—an inner con- 
stancy, so to speak. This calls for 
explanation. 
And this is not all. Out of the seeds — 
sown upon African soil by foreign 
cultures there have grown cultural 
formations that may with every justifi- 
cation be termed completely inde- 
e¢ pendent, in spite of the fact that their 
re origins are clearly shown by their 
structures. Empires like those of the 
hm i. Sudan or even of South Africa must 
aa have presented a unique and splendid 


20. Disregard of virginity. 
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spectacle. Their capital cities had 
fifty, one hundred, two hundred and 
more thousand inhabitants at a time 
when America had not yet been dis- 
covered; their life pulsated in long and 
enduring waves. The word “bar- 
barism” cannot justifiably be applied 
to such cultures; they had their own 
unique style. If in comparison with 
our own we can find for it no standard 
> and no recognition, the fault lies with 


af 
22-24. Cuttrure Traits 


24. The post dwelling house. 


the mentality of our time; we have 
become so spiritually poverty-stricken 
and presumptuous that we think of 
our civilization as the axis about which 
allelse revolves. African culture hada 
marvellous capacity for absorbing a 
foreign culture throughout a period 
of centuries, of assimilating and trans- 
forming it into a shape and style 
African, and this phenome- 
also demands explanation. 

ae. ‘The explanation is not far to seek. 
» The post bed. = Whoever has lived only a few years in 
daily intercourse with peoples of the 
Ethiopian culture (i.e., in the midst 
of undestroyed inner African culture), 
and whoever has kept his eyes open 
and his mind free from European 
presumption will be at one with the 
ancient Greeks in his judgment of 
them. That judgment was rendered 
by the penetrating, profound observer, 
Homer; he spoke of the Negro even in 
those days as the “unpunishable 
Ethiopian,” and said of them that 
“their sacrifices are dearest to the 
gods.” 


SOLUTION 


_ This pierces to the core of the 
phenomenon and solves the problem. 
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The explanation is at hand. The 
bearers of such a culture are schooled 
in piety, receptive to the irrational, 
capable of deep enthusiasm, joyously 
expressive, and at one with Fate, 
whatever it may have in store for 
them. Above all else they are naive, 
and are never intellectual even though 
intelligent. In their feeling for life 
they represent almost the opposite 
extreme to the Hamites and West 
Europeans. Every materialistic or ra- 
tionalistic culture recognizes and es- 
teems only that which its senses can 
perceive and its intellect explain. 
It proceeds only upon the basis of 
“facts,” and creates for itself a set 
of accepted concepts into which all 
“facts” must fit. As it develops it 
strays more and more into intellectu- 
ality, judges everything by intellectual 
standards and confines its relations with 
the irrational to Sunday divertissements. 

The result cannot fail to be a limita- 
tion of human consciousness and an 
over-development of intellect, so that it 
finally loses those capacities capable of 
absorbing, developing and radiating 
culture. In the Ethiopian culture, on 
the other hand, everything perceived 
by the senses and the intellect is a 
revelation of a reality other and more 
than the “facts” perceived. This 
reality manifests itself in the course of 
human life just as it does in that of the 
plant; the conduct of life becomes a 
religious mystery. 

We have finally arrived at the proper 
place to point out a grave mistake 
made by former observers. 
the Middle Ages students of the subject 
have asserted that Ethiopian culture 
is a chaos pervaded by fetishism. 
Now I have journeyed through Africa 
on eight expeditions to the north, 
south, east and west, and I have 
nowhere found a chaotic fetishism or 
formless culture. The erroneous as- 
sertion just mentioned is as a matter 
of fact only another proof of the 
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inability of some Europeans to com- 
prehend the essence of a foreign 
culture. The feeling for life found in 
the Ethiopian culture, and hence in 
the Negro, roots in mysticism and the 
need for mysticism, and has an organic 
basis. This is of the same essential 
nature as that giving rise to expression 
and growth in the life and development 
of a plant. The Ethiopian Negro 
culture is not directed as it develops 
toward some goal or purpose deter- 
mined intellectually, but on the con- 
trary is guided under the aegis of the 
emotional life. Consequently it is 
extremely receptive and of great forma- 
tive, creative power. This, and this 
alone, is the explanation of the unin- 
terrupted preservation of cultures cen- 
turies old and the transformation of 
those cultures through a wealth of 
artistic skill, fertility of ideas, and a 
sublimity of spirit. 
Many Negroes who all their lives 
have been deeply imbued with the 
emotional fervors of this culture have 
been carried off to other continents. 
If we raise the question whether they 
have remained true to their “nature” 
while in exile, we must test their 
capacities in definite directions. ‘Three 
questions naturally present themselves 
as guides for this testing: 
(1) Is the Negro in a strange culture 
still capable of emotional ex- 
altation and ecstasy (¢.g., in 
church)? 
(2) Is the Negro still musical? 
(3) Has he kept his sense of humor, 
‘. i.e., has he still a sovereign 
* superiority of soul able to 
ee smile without cynicism or 
mockery at any fate? 
If these three questions must be 
answered in the affirmative, another 
question at once arises: What is the 
period of incubation of cultures trans- 
planted to alien soil? Space does not 
permit discussion of this point, but it 
is nevertheless highly important. 
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I often think it comical 


That’s born into the world alive, 

Is either a little liberal 

Or else a little conservative. 
—*‘Tolanthe,”’ W. S. 


- } That every boy and every gal, 


ATURE hath made man equal 
4N in his faculties of body and 
mind,” says Hobbes in his Leviathan. 
This comfortable doctrine has, how- 
ever, failed to stand up against the on- 
slaughts of experimental investigations, 
the results of which have confirmed the 
more common belief in the existence of 
differences in mental as well as in 
physical traits and have made possible 
their more exact measurement. 

From the point of view of the pres- 
ent position and future of the Negro in 
this country, the question of individual 
mental differences resolves itself pri- 
marily into a comparison of the mental 
status of the Negro with that of other 
races in this country, particularly that 
of the dominating white race. Sec- 
ondary to this is the question of va- 
riation within the race, i.e. of the 
percentage of extremely superior and 
inferior individuals, although this must 
necessarily be investigated in any at- 
tempt to evaluate the mental status of 
the race and its possible contribution 
to the development of American civi- 
lization. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to 
survey the results of a number of typi- 
cal studies of Negro-white differences 
in mentality as measured by psycho- 
logical tests. Presentation of results 
will be supplemented by a discussion of 
the conclusions following from such 
investigations and of the problems to 


The Mental Status of the Negro 


By Morris S. Virees, Pa.D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 4 


be faced in determining the compara- 
tive mental status of groups sub- 
jected to as many diverse influences as 
are races. 


EXPERIMENTAL StupieEs OF 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL ABILITY 


One of the earliest of such studies is 
an investigation by Strong (29), who 
made use of the Binet-Simon Scale 
(Goddard Revision) in comparing 125 
colored children with 225 white chil- 
dren ranging in age from five to fifteen 
years. The results show that over 
twice as many Negro children show 
retardation in mental age as do white 
children (25.2 per cent of the whites 
and 60.8 per cent of the Negroes), 
whereas almost three times as many 
whites as Negroes have mental ages 
above their chronological age (26.0 
per cent of whites as compared with 
9.2 per cent of Negroes). Moreover, 
the “author shows that the colored are 
more retarded even when compared 
with poor whites as represented by the 
children of mill workers” (25). The 
results of this comparison are shown 
in Chart I. 

School children in the city of Phila- 
delphia are the subjects of a study by 
Philipps (23, 24), who carefully paired 
each colored child with a white living 
in a somewhat similar social environ- 
ment. Although retardation among 
the Negroes on the Binet Scale is again 
shown to be more prevalent than among 
the whites (48 per cent of whites as 
compared with 68 per cent of Negroes), 
the difference proves to be much less 
marked than follows from the investi- 
Rico by Strong. When the Negroes 
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are compared with unselected whites, 
the percentage of retardation among 
the former is shown again to be more 
than twice that among the whites (55 
per cent as compared with 25 per cent), 
and the proportion accelerated among 
the whites about three times that among 
the Negroes (20 per cent versus 7 per 
cent), exactly as in the study by Strong. 

Variations in methods employed in 
studying racial differences are intro- 
duced by Ferguson (8, 9, 10, 11). In 
an early study a number of tests were 
given to 486 white and 421 Negro 
school children. On these tests the 
performance of the Negroes was found 
to be only 75 per cent as efficient as 
that of the whites. However, on one 
test, the Cancellation test, the Negroes 
scored slightly higher than the whites. 


Ferguson later compared Negro and 
white adults in the Army Draft, using 
Examination A, Army Alpha and Army 
Beta. The median scores of the Ne- 
groes are found to be consistently 
lower than those of the whites. When 
Negro scores are compared with those 
of whites from a low social level (moun- 
taineers), the superiority of the whites 
still persists. The median score of the 
Negroes on Alpha is 17, or one-third of 
that of the white median of 51. On the 
Beta, however, the Negro median of 16 
is half that of the white. The difference 
between the two test scores is signifi- 
cant by reason of the probably greater 
dependence of Alpha, the verbal test, 
upon educational opportunities from 
which the white has profited to a 


greater extent than the Negro. Of in ie, 
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terest, also, from the point of view of 
the relative variability of the two 
groups, is the fact that 5 per cent of 
the whites and only .3 per cent of the 
Negroes obtained ratings of “A” in 
test scores. 

An additional feature of Ferguson’s 
work is the classification of Negroes 
with reference to the amount of white 
blood as determined primarily from an 
examination of the color of the skin. 
A comparison of the test scores of such 
groups reveals a decided correlation 
between scores and the amount of 
white blood. Thus, on three tests the 
percentage of success of the Negroes, 
as compared with the whites, was 
shown to be 69.27 per cent in the case 
of full bloods, 73.2 per cent in the case 
of three-quarters Negroes, 81.2 per 
cent for mulattoes, and 97.8 per cent 
for quadroons. Inthe case of the Army 
group, a differentiation was made into 
“blacks,” “browns” and “Yellows.” 
Illiteracy appeared in the case of 72 
per cent of the black, 23 per cent of the 
brown and 5 per cent of the yellow 
Negroes. On the Army examination 
Alpha, the median score of the blacks 
was 39, of the brown negroes, 45, of the 
yellow, 59. 

In the discussion of this aspect of his 
studies Ferguson inclines to the opin- 
ion that the superiority of the lighter 
Negroes can be referred to the pres- 
ence of white blood, and not to the 
better opportunities enjoyed by these. 
His investigations lead him to conclude 
that “it is a native ability and not an 
acquired capacity that differentiates 
the mixed and pure Negroes, and that 
skin color is its outward sign. They 
also indicate,” he writes, “that the 
tests used are primarily tests of native 
capacity, and that consequently the 
differences found between Negroes and 
whites as a whole are innate differ- 
ences.” 

_ Herskovits (16), however, takes is- 
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sue with the method of classification 
employed by Ferguson and with other 
aspects of his studies. A detailed study 
of 359 adult Negroes classified with 
reference to proportion of white blood 
on the basis of genealogical histories, 
thickness of lips, prognathism, ete, 
leads this investigator to conclude that 
“the hypothesis that, in mixture, 
group of those (Negro) individuals 
having more white blood is innately 
superior to a group of those having 
more Negro blood, is to be severely 
questioned in the light of the correla- 
tions computed in this study.” 

In other studies an attempt has been 
made to gather data on the comparative 
rate of mental growth of the two races, 
The first of these is a study by Arlitt 
(1) comparing the Stanford Intelli- 
gence Quotients of 240 Negro children 
with Terman’s results for white chil- 
dren of inferior social status. The 
most significant feature in her findings 
is the fact that the I. Q. for Negro 
children, ages five to six combined, is 
7 points above that of the whites of the 
same social status. Combining age 
groups so that each contains at least 
99 individuals shows that the median 
I. Q. of 104 Negro chidren between the 
ages of five and seven is 93.5, or .5 ofa 
point above that of native-born whites 
of the same social status; that for 99 
eight- and nine-year-olds it is 86, or 7 


| points below that of the whites, and 


for 139 eight- to fifteen-year-olds the 
median I. Q. is 83.3, or 9.7 points 
below that of whites of the same social 
status. It is obvious then that age has 
an effect on the median I. Q. of Negro 
children which it does not have in the 
case of native-born whites. The effect 
of language and social handicaps which 
possibly increase with age must be con- 
sidered in explaining this difference. 
One of the explanations suggested 
by the author is that of the superiority 
of Negroes in tests of rote memory and 
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Not only are the average scores of 


mn of other types found at the lower end 

er of the Binet-Simon Scale. the Negroes inferior to those of the 

ly The relative superiority of the whites, but there is a denser concen- 

h Negro at the lower chronological age tration of Negroes than whites at the 

d | levels also appears in a study by Mur- lower end of the scale, indicating a 

, dock (19), who shows that at the nine- marked tendency for the negro to vary 

x and ten-year levels the median score more in the direction of inferiority than 

at of the Negro on the Pressey Group dothe whites. (See Chart IT.) 

a Test is approximately the same as that Although the superiority of the white 

ls of the whites, but that at each succeed- _ persists throughout the Army data, the ; 

ly ing chronological age the Negro median _ inferiority of the Negro is more marked 

ig becomes lower and lower in comparison on the Alpha, the verbal test, than on 

ly with that of the American white. Beta, the non-verbal test. (See Table 

A- (see Table I.) IL.) 

n Meptan I. Q.’s or NeGro anp TABLE II—Necro-Warre Scores ON THE 

re CuILpREN Army Tests 

~ (Murdock) (Memoirs) 

tt 

i- A American | American Alpha | Beta 

ge White Negro 

White draft (native)....... 59 43 
108.5 106.5 White draft (foreign)... ... 47 

108.5 112.5 Colored draft (northern)...| 39 ss 

118.0 106.0 Colored draft (southern). . . 12 20 

127.0 112.5 

is 131.0 115.5 

198.5 108.0 An analysis further reveals a differ- 

st northern Negroes which is as marked 

n The most comprehensive investiga- and persistent as the difference be- 

le tion of Negro-white differences is that tween the whites and the total Negro ' 

a based on an analysis of the Army tests group. The extent of the difference, 

PS as applied to approximately 90,000 which favors the northern Negroes, is 

9 whites and 20,000 colored recruits shown in Chart III below. 

7 (4, 18). The average scores of whites An examination of the data further 

d and Negroes on the combined scale are Shows that “the proportion of northern 

1e as follows: Negroes in the groups making a grade 

ts above the average was about ten times 

al =~ as high as that of the southern Negroes. 

s Average | Average In the groups making grades below the 

0 Score | Mental Age average, the southern Negroes had 

e : about twice as high a proportion as 

- This difference between the Negroes 

e. In addition over 85 per cent of the from the North and those from the 

d Negroes are found to be inferior on South, which cannot be explained in 

y these tests to the average of the white terms of race alone, has led to consid- 

d discussion of the influence of 
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93,973 Whites and 18, 89/ negroes” 
(Arm y Zest Doro ) 


fRecentage of Lach Group ‘Taking Grade Indicated. — 
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differences in scholastic opportunity 
and in social advantages on the test 
scores. For example, that “the differ- 
ences found to exist (between Negro and 
white) are subject to a more immediate, 
complete, and adequate explanation 
on the grounds of a difference in edu- 
cation and educational opportunity” 
is the conclusion of Reuter (27). This 
is in line, of course, with Bagley’s (2) 
general conclusions concerning the 
character of the racial differences un- 
covered by the Army tests. Differ- 
ences in schooling between Negro and 
white such as indicated in Table III 
below are cited in evidence of this 


TABLE *—Epvucationat Stratus or 
NEGROES AND WuiTEs 


Classification Median Years 


White draft, native-born. .... 
White draft, foreign-born. ... . 
Negro, northern............. 
Negro, southern............. 


The facts that illiterate Negroes rate 
higher than illiterate whites, that re- 
cruits from states ranking high in edu- 
cational efficiency make better scores 


* From Reuter, E. B., American Race 
Problem.” 
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than recruits coming from states rank- 
ing low; the relative unsatisfactory 
character of Army Beta (used mostly in 
the case of Negroes) are cited as further 
evidence in denouncing the significance 
of the difference between Negroes and 
whites on Army tests to which Yerkes, 
Brigham and others have attached so 
much importance. 

Results of other investigations are 
available, among which are studies by 
Sunne (30, 31, 32), Garth (14) and 
others. Those cited above are suffi- 
cient to indicate the character of the 
results when the attempt is made to 


qa. 
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measure differences in general intelli- 
gence. A number of studies have been 
devoted to the consideration of differ- 
ences in special abilities. Derrick (7), 
for example, finds that Negroes are bet- 
ter in concrete problems than in ab- 
stract ones, a finding which is confirmed 
by Pressey and Teter (26) and Schweg- 
ler and Winn (28). The latter also find 
that the two races are equal in rote 
memory, but this is disputed in Sunne’s 
conclusion that the Negro child is not 
superior to the white in verbal repro- 
duction. Peterson (21) concludes that 
white children excel Negro children in 
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nition of the good to be obtained was 
so simple and obvious as to be perfectly 
accomplished by the dullest mind. 


speed and reasoning, but that Negroes 
are as able as the whites in retention 
and memory. In general, however, the 
incidence of differences in special abili- 
ties has not been investigated to the 
same extent as the difference in general 
intelligence between Negro and white. 


EXPERIMENTAL Stupies 
DIFFERENCES IN TEMPERAMENT 


investigations described above 
have been limited to a comparison of 
the mental ability, as contrasted with 
the temperamental or emotional traits 
of the two races. In a few studies an 
attempt has been made to compare the 
temperamental characteristics of the 
two races, the extreme significance of 
which in determining the race pattern 
is too obvious to need further discus- 
sion here. 

Crane (5) has undertaken to inves- 
tigate experimentally the “psycho- 
logical explanation of the impulsive- 
ness, improvidence and immorality 
which the negro manifests everywhere.” 
He assumes that the negro may be more 
impulsive than the white for any one of, 
or combination of, the following reasons: 

(1) Because his instinctive im- 
pulses are stronger. 

(2) Because his inferior mentality 
fails to recognize the greater good 
to be obtained by inhibiting his 
present desire. 

(3) Because he lacks the power to 
re-inforce the substituted incom- 
patible activity to a sufficient degree 
to prevent the original impulse from 
breaking through and achieving its 
consummation. 

Proceeding upon this basis “an at- 
tempt was made to create an experi- 
mental situation calling upon the sub- 
ject to exercise his powers of inhibition 
under conditions in which the instinc- 
tive drive would in all cases be so in- 
tense as to approach equality among the 
entire group of subjects, while the recog- 


Theoretically, at least,” says the 
author, “this compels us to interpret 
the performance of the subject as a 
measure of his volitional (or inhibitory) 
ability.” 

The test upon which main reliance 
was placed to measure this ability was 
known as the “guillotine,” constructed 
upon the “assumption that an individ- 
ual’s power of inhibition can only be 
subjected to laboratory measurement 
by recording his ability to immobilize 
some portion of his anatomy when the 
same is impelled to execute some con- 
stant movement in response to an 
adequate and readily controlled stimu- 
lus.”” A Curiosity Inhibition Test and 
an abbreviated form of the Binet- 
Simon Scale were also used in this 
investigation. 

In reviewing the experiment as a 
whole the investigator found that “the 
drive of the Negro toward removing his 
(immobilized) hand (from an appar- 
ently harmful stimulus) was less in- 
tense than was the drive toward re- 
moval in the case of the whites.” A 
detailed statistical analysis leads him 
to conclude that “volition tends to be 
a simpler process among the blacks 
than among the whites.” He further 
considers the “relegation of intelli- 
gence to a very minor role in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of an inhibi- 
tion of this type to be one of the most 
definite and important findings” of his 
study. 

An investigation by McFadden and 
Dashiell (17) represents another at- 
tempt to measure differences between 
the two races in temperament. In this 
case the Downey Individual Will-Tem- 
perament Test was used in a study of 
the volitional patterns of white and 
Negro high school and college students. 
These investigators found differences 
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between the two groups in practically 
all of the twelve sub-tests in the 
series. Their findings are indicated in 
their comment on the comparison of the 


\ 


total scores. In “strength of person- 
ality” as indicated by the total score 
of each individual, the whites are found 
to surpass the Negroes, only 15.4 per 
cent of the Negroes exceeding the me- 
dian of the whites. However, it is im- 
portant to note in this connection the 
fact that a number of investigators 
have seriously questioned the validity 
of the Downey tests, as at present 
applied and scored, as measures of the 
temperamental traits ascribed to them, 
(e.g. Herskovits (15); Uhrbrock (33)). 


SumMaARY OF RESULTS 
The findings of the studies described 


above can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. On practically all tests of mental 
ability groups of Negroes are consist- 
ently inferior to groups of whites. 

2. Although in every instance there 
is considerable overlapping between 
the two races, there is a consistently 
higher proportion of inferior scores and 
smaller proportion of superior test scores 
among Negroes than among whites. 

8. There is evidence to the effect that 
the amount of difference between the 
groups increases with age. 

4. A selection of Negroes and whites 
from similar social levels reduces the 
difference between the two races. 

5. Weighting of educational differ- 
ences serves likewise to reduce the in- 
feriority on test scores on the part of 
the Negro. 

6. According to certain of these 
studies, the findings of which are not 
undisputed, increases in the proportion 
of white blood in the mixed Negro 
serve to reduce the amount of Negro 
inferiority. 

7. Although the evidence is limited, 


there are suggestions of qualitative 
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differences in mental ability between 
the two races following from investi- 
gations employing tests of specific 
mental abilities. 

8. Experimental evidence on differ- 
ences in temperament between the 


two races is extremely meagre. 


Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE ve 
Test Data 


An appraisal of these results involves 
a consideration of certain aspects of 
mental testing in general, i.e., of certain 
questions which arise in connection 
with the use of tests not only in the 
measurement of racial differences but 
as applied for other purposes. These 
problems cannot be discussed in detail, 
but a brief reference to them is neces- 
sary in the formulation of conclusions 
concerning the real significance of 
differences between Negroes and whites 
revealed in the studies described above. 

1. The first of these is concerned 
with the general validity of test re- 
sults,—with a question of whether 
mental tests such as used in these 
studies measure a “something” that 
is of significance in the adjustment 
of the individual and of the group 
to the American environment. That 
this is the case where tests of mental 
ability are concerned is beyond question. 
Investigation after investigation has 
shown correlations between test re- 
sults and scholastic, occupational and 
general social adjustment at all age 
levels which confirm the validity of the 
instruments as measures of mental 
factors influencing individual and group 
adjustment. 

The validity of the tests of tempera- 
ment, it is true, has not yet been as 
firmly established as for those of mental 
ability, but even in the case of these 
there are indications in certain inves- 
tigations that they likewise measure 
traits of importance in adjustment. 

2. Another aspect of mental testing 
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involves a consideration of the relia- 
bility of test results, that is whether 
the results are consistent; whether re- 
sults obtained with one group on one 
day will be duplicated on another. 
_ The answer to this question in the 
case of tests of mental ability has been 
well stated by Young (34), who points 
that 


no one today seriously questions the fact 
that given a fairly common cultural back- 
ground and common educational opportu- 

nities, a group of pupils or adults, who find 
their level after a series of the best tests 
have been given to them, will tend to keep 
their respective positions in reference to 
one another thereafter. 


Again it must be pointed out that this 
statement does not, in general, hold 
for tests of temperamental traits, and 
that a difficulty still to be overcome in 
the case of most of these is that of their 
unreliability. 

3. A third and possibly the most com- 
plex aspect of mental testing is that 
concerned with the relative contribu- 
tion of nurture and nature to test suc- 
cess.'_ Stated in other terms this is a 
question of the extent to which the 
test measures capacities inherent in 
the congenital nervous organization of 
the individual as contrasted with the 
degree to which it measures attain- 
ments, or skills, or attitudes reflecting 
the opportunities furnished by the en- 
vironment in which the individual 
develops. The consideration of this 
question is of particular significance in 
the measurement of racial differences, 
a situation in which difference in en- 
vironmental advantages is an ever 
present, outstanding variable. The 
importance of this question is reflected 
in the extent to which it has influenced 


1 For a full discussion of this problem see “‘ Na- 
ture and Nurture,” 27th Yearbook of National 
Society for the Study of Education. Public 
School Publishing Company, 1928, Parts I and 
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the selection of cases and the procedures 
in the studies described above. 

This question cannot receive ade. 
quate treatment in this paper. The 
various phases of the problem which 
have been experimentally investigated 
by psychologists include those of the 
effect of language handicap, of differ. 
ence in schooling; the influence of 
occupational levels, of geographic dis. 
tribution, and of kindred influences, 
The position of the careful investigator 
of this problem is well summarized by 
Freeman (12), who points out that “the 
detailed examination of the scientific 
evidence which is at hand indicates the 
correctness of the moderate point of 
view. ... One may regard intelli- 
gence tests as an entirely new and per- 
fect instrument for deducting native 
capacity. At the other extreme he may 
discount them and regard them as 
merely somewhat improved instru- 
ments for measuring the results of 
teaching. The consideration of the 
historical development of tests, in 
common with an analysis of their re- 
sults, shows that neither of these views 
is correct. Intelligence tests have made 
a marked advance toward the measure- 
ment of native capacity, but their 
scores are still influenced to a consid- 
erable degree by the effects of training 
(and environment might be added), 
and in their interpretation this influ- 
ence must always be taken into 
account.” 

4. Another problem to be considered 
in the interpretation of test results is 
the influence of differences in speed 
upon test results. This is particularly 
true where group tests with time limits 
are employed. The existence of evi- 
dence indicating a difference between 


races, notably Negro and white and ve 
Indian and white in speed of response ur 
emphasizes the importance of giving of 
consideration to this variable. co 

Other problems might be discussed, Ww 
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but those referred to above are sufli- 
cient to indicate the factors which must 
be considered in drawing conclusions 
from studies dealing with mental differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites. 


CoN€LUSIONS 


A review of the results of experi- 
mental investigations and of certain of 
these theoretical considerations has led 
to diverse conclusions concerning the 
nature, extent and significance of men- 
tal difference between the two races. 
Pintner (25), for example, finds that 
“all results show the Negro decidedly 
inferior to the white on standard intel- 
ligence tests. These results are suffi- 
ciently numerous and consistent to 
point to a racial difference in intelli- 
gence. The overlapping of the two 
races is great, and the most liberal 
estimate seems to be that at most 25 
per cent of the colored reach or exceed 
the median intelligence of the whites. 
No qualitative difference in intelligence 
between the two races can explain this 
marked quantitative difference.” 

Brigham (4) also concludes that the 
difference between Negro and white 
discovered by practically all investi- 
gators represents a true intellectual 
difference between a superior and an 
inferior race that cannot be explained in 
terms of dissimilarities in educational 
and social opportunities. 

In contrast with these conclusions is 
Reuter’s (27) opinion that “‘in the light 
of all the available data on the subject 
of relative racial capacity, the present 
scholarly opinion must be stated in 
negative terms. It is probable that 
differences in racial mentality exist; 
the presumption is that way because of 
the physical differences. There is a 
very considerable body of apparently 
unbiased scientific opinion on the side 
of Negro inferiority. And there are no 
competent students of racial matters 


who dogmatically assert an absolute 


racia! mental equality. What has 
been done is to demonstrate that the 
customary proofs of racial inequality 
are scientifically worthless. The negro 
may be the intellectual inferior of the 
white racial stock, but to.date no one 
has marshalled in proof of the position 
any body of evidence that has scien- 
tific validity.” 

Somewhat the same position is 
adopted by Herskovits (16) in his 
conclusion that “the basic hypothesis 
of white superiority in general social 
efficiency and innate intelligence is to 
be greatly doubted.” 

On the other hand, Yerkes reaches 
the decision that “the intelligence of 
the Negro should be regarded as infe- 
rior to that of the white.” And al- 
though more moderately stated, Free- 
man (12) adopts somewhat the same 
position in concluding that “when we 
compare racial groups which have had 
the same educational advantages and 
live in a very similar environment, — 
we have positive evidence of a native 
superiority of certain races in intelli- 
gence. Our measurements are not yet 
sufficiently refined to say just how great 
this difference is, and we should not 
lose sight of the fact that even in the 
case of the largest differences there is a 
good deal of overlapping between the 
groups, but that a real important differ- 
ence exists can hardly be questioned.’ 

From among these varied conclu- 
sions it is possible for anyone inter- 
ested in the problem of Negro-white 
differences to choose one which best 
suits his particular bias. The varied 
character of the findings themselves 
and the difficulties of interpretation 
suggest extreme caution in generalizing 
on differences between the Negro and 
the white. The formulation of hard 
and fast conclusions in this new and 
complex field of investigation may per- 
haps reasonably furnish occasion for 
further criticism of the type which 
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Gilbert has so charmingly embodied in 
his observation: enon 


. that headstrong youths atime 


Of decent education, 


A a Determine all important truths, 
With strange precipitation. 


The over-ready victims they 
Of logical illusions 

And in a self-assertive way 

‘ They jump at strange conclusions. 
—*The Periwinkle Girl,” W. S. Gupext. 
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HILE few psychologists think of 

intelligence as being a unitary 
function, homogeneous in nature, most 
of them would agree that the general 
ability of an individual or group even 
as measured by our best present-day 
tests is a most important indication of 
his or its probable success in the strug- 
gle for existence. As tests have made 
progress in accuracy and have gradu- 
ally gained the confidence of scientists, 
questions of the comparative abilities 
of different race-groups have come to 
the fore, and a good deal of race-testing 
activity has manifested itself. Much 
of the work in this line has been pre- 
mature and untrustworthy; neverthe- 
less many testers have been ready 
with conclusions. A number of work- 
ers in this field have naively assumed 
that all differences of race medians are 
innate differences. It can, on the con- 
trary, be said today that the experience 
of the testees is a large factor in deter- 
mining their scores on all group tests, 
whether verbal or non-verbal. This 
has been found true even of the Dodd 
International (Rotator) Tests of Men- 
tal Ability, which do not require the 
use of pencils and are strictly non- 
verbal (12). 

Various racially identical groups, 
even among our American whites, 
in different localities and under educa- 
tional systems, varying from poor to 
very good, show markedly different 
degrees of efficiency in some of the 
standard intelligence tests. Many of 
the available tests, especially group 
tests, are of such a nature that the 
scores are considerably influenced by 


Methods of Investigating Comparative Abilities 
in Races 


By Josern Peterson 
Jesup Psychological Laboratory, Peabody College 
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certain cultural sets or attitudes; such 
as habitual slow rate of work, careless- 
ness about accuracy, tendency to skip 
hard items in the test and therefore to 
waste time in finding the easy ones 
(practices seemingly common among 
negroes), to state the matter somewhat 
negatively. Some of our own data 
from a variety of group tests, both 
verbal and non-verbal, show marked 
effects of these attitudes, making 
“race differences” that are incredibly 
large, whereas with individual tests 
of such a nature as to stimulate the 
subject constantly throughout the 
sitting, much smaller differences are 
obtained.! 

Individuals are moved not only by 
present contacts and stimuli as are 
mere physical objects, but they grad- 
ually build up “sets,” or attitudes 
(ideals, in subjective terminology) from 
contact with many situations whose 
effects are somehow carried over and 
become organized into more or less 
permanent tendencies of the kind 
mentioned. A set for working as 


'Comparing 119 twelve-year-old white with 
86 twelve-year-old negro children in the Nash- 
ville schools, selected for age irrespective of 
grade classification, we found with a Binet group 
test constructed by ourselves, with the Myers 
Mental Measure, and with the International 
Group (rotator) test by Dodd, differences be- 
tween the white and the negro group medians 
that were respectively 3.63, 3.05, and 1.60 times 
as large as the mean differences obtained with 
three individual (ingenuity) tests of a kind afford- 
ing constant stimulation of the subject. The 
“race differences” by the three group tests were 
all statistically reliable; those by the individual 
tests were not, but they also favored the white 
children (12, 13). 
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rapidly as possible for a given period 
of time at a high degree of accuracy, 
is a thing that does not result merely 
from instructions and a few exercises 
given just before a test; it is built up 
gradually by means of various com- 
petitive exercises, reports on the ac- 
complishment of others as compared 
with one’s own record, praise and re- 
wards, and other kinds of stimulation 
by members of the group. Physio- 
logically a persistent attitude of this 
kind is probably to be accounted for 
by the constant inter-stimulation of 
various intra-organic processes, differ- 
ent parts of which become excited by 
various environmental factors certain 
elements of which in the past have been 
potent in their arousal. At any rate, 
we have clear evidence that in certain 
backward localities and school systems, 
and under certain social conditions 
imposing restraints of various sorts on 
progress, “‘sets for efficiency” are not 
built up to the extent that they are 
elsewhere. 

These matters should not be over- 
looked in race testing. Differences 
obtained by means of tests, if these 
factors have not been equalized with 
the greatest care, cannot be set down 
uncritically as native differences. In- 
deed we are finding that testing for the 
solution of problems as to native differ- 
ences, especially the testing of groups 
under differeut educational conditions, 
is beset with difficulties so great as to 
make the hasty drawing of conclusions 
aprecarious adventure. There is every 
gain in deferring conclusions which 
may not hold. ra 


The writer has become so skeptical 
of the results of group testing in race 
psychology that he is inclined to ques- 
tion all data so derived, and to recom- 
mend for race comparisons only indi- 
vidual tests of a nature and under 
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the subject guessing 2 for B is forced 
Errective Tests NEEDED 
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conditions affording constant stimula- 
tion by the tester under standardized 
conditions. The Binet and many other 
tests are given under conditions which 
determine not what the subjects can 
do under the most favorable stimula- 
tion, but what they do under standard- 
ized conditions which are not designed 
to arouse the individual to maximum 
effort. The writer is of the opinion 
that at least much, if not quite all, of 
our race testing must, in view of 
environmental inequalities, be of a 
nature to stimulate the subjects con- 
stantly and uniformly to approximately 
maximum effort. These conditions of 
stimulation should be as natural as 
possible, such as the presentation of 
new elements in a constantly changing 
situation with each response of the 
subject, the nature of the elements 
presented depending on the effective- 
ness of the response. We have worked 
out several test situations of this kind, 
for a detailed explanation of which we 
can only refer the reader to published 
reports (9, 10, 11, 13). 

A brief illustration, however, will 
make the discussion more concrete. In 
the Rational Learning Test—not put 
out as a test of all aspects of intelligence 
—the experimenter says tothe subject: } 

“T have numbered A, B, and C, 1, 2, and — ae ii 
3, but not in that order; they are num- 7 
bered in a random order [or for small 2 - 
children, ‘in a mixed-up way’]. What 
number do you think I gave A?” 
When A is guessed, “What number do 
you think I gave B?” And when this 
is guessed, ““Now what number must _ 
Chave?” IfAis2, Bis3,andCis1, 


by his own responses to see that this 
cannot be correct, and if he holds the 
simple situation well in mind he will 
infer at once what C is. If for any of 
these letters he guesses a number 
greater than 3, he is told that since __ 

there are but three letters such a num- % 
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ber cannot be correct. When he fully 
understands the problem and has solved 
the preliminary one to the point of 
having made two repetitions from A to 
C without error, he is given a more 
complex problem, and is instructed as 
follows: “‘Now we shall take 7 letters 
— if the 7-letter form is used— A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G; so the numbers 
will go up to 7, inclusive. What is A?” 
etc. Every response is written in 
order under A until the right number 
is given, when B is called out; and so on. 
No help is given; no questions are 
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First trial......... 
(23 errors) 


we 
wi 


4) 1 


lag 
or 


wy 


ad 


Second trial.......| 2 
(10 errors) 


an 


* 


Third trial. .......] 2 
(2 errors) 


Fourth trial.......} 
(2 errors) 


Si 


Seventh 


asked or answered about the test (as 
per previous instructions); and the 
subject is allowed to reply at his own 
speed. At the same time a complete 
and objective record is obtained (which 
he does not see) of all his responses 
in their order, of the number of repeti- 
tions through the series from A to G 
until two series in succession are cor- 
rect, and of the number of minutes 
from the moment of calling A the first 
time until the problem is solved (see 
Table I). This is only an example 
of a (learning) test that affords oppor- 
tunity for careful organization of one’s 
thinking machinery, draws little on 
past culture and training, and stimu- 
lates the subject to approximately 
maximal effort throughout the pro- 
cedure. It requires no complicated 
apparatus, no writing by the subject, 
and leaves him free to writhe about and 
think in any way that comes natural 
to him. It is quite distinctly a 
“mental” problem. We need many 
problems of this kind, some of which 
require manipulation of familiar ob- 
jects for their solutions. Some have 
been worked out and used in race 
tests, but many more are needed. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


_ While the various standardized tests 


used in this country for individuals 
under approximately normal conditions 
in the schools for whites are unsatisfac- 
tory as race tests, some of them at least 
may be used for this purpose when due 
preparation of the subjects to be tested 
has been made and certain precautions 
are observed. For instance, the Otis 
test (7), based upon rather simple and 
familiar data, starts the subjects out on 
certain sample problems and exercises, 
and when all have completed these 
and understand what is to be done they 
are told to turn over the page and spend 
30 minutes solving as many of 75 
exercises as possible. We find that 
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many negroes, and some whites, too, 
skip very many of the harder exercises 
after apparently giving them a trial and 
spending some time on them.. The 
result is a very low, and probably 
unfair, score. Past environment has 
not supplied the set necessary for 
eficiency in such a test. But it is 
possible to take subjects through such 
tests individually, the tester refusing 
to let the subject go on to another 
exercise after the first before the one 
preceding it has been solved. 

Tests with exercises which gradually 
and regularly increase in difficulty to a 
point beyond the capacity of the sub- 
ject are best for such use, and the time 
on each exercise should be kept. De- 
tailed records of the subject’s methods, 
energy of attack, etc., would be valu- 
able. After extensive experience of this 
sort with individual testing, the sub- 
jects might be given group tests, due 
precautions being taken as to keeping 
the content of the problems well within 
the limits of the subjects’ experience 
and their difficulty on an increasing 
scale, hard enough in the upper levels 
for all subjects. 

The time factor is very important in 
race testing, and is by no means satis- 
factorily disposed of at present (1, 2, 3, 
8a, 8,11, 13, 14). Certain of our group 
tests undoubtedly stress too much the 
speed of performance. Highsmith (4) 
obtained a correlation of .80+ .04 be- 
tween a 200-second linguistic speed- 
test and the National Intelligence test 
in both the fifth and the seventh grades, 
and of .76+ .05 in the sixth grade on ap- 
proximately 30 students in each grade; 
with the three grades combined the 
correlation was .88+ .02. Partial cor- 
relation analysis also showed that the 
best combinations of the National with 
tate tests of different degrees of diffi- 
culty correlated with the criterion 
which he used for “‘intelligence’””—the 
Stanford-Binet (16)—only slightly 


more than the speed tests combined with- 
out the inclusion of the National scores. __ 
Moreover, while three important _ 
researches (1, 3, 14) have severally _ 
failed to find evidence of a general 
speed factor independent of intel- _ 
ligence, there is no doubt that in gen- 
eral the more intelligent subjects are 
more speedy in most group tests. The 
correlations seem to be higher in com- 
plex and more difficult than in easy test 
problems, as might well be expected; 
but on this point data are yet inade- 
quate. Since “sets for speed” are so — 
largely acquired it is well in race studies ; 
to minimize the speed element in tests 
as much as possible. Test exercises 
which are simple and rather homoge- _ ; 
neous in difficulty yielding a score in 
terms of amount accomplished per unit 
of time are less satisfactory than so- 
called power tests, the exercises of 
which gradually and uniformly increase 
in difficulty so that a pupil’s score is 
measured by the levels in the scale 
reached (15). 
The success of the Binet tests was 
doubtless largely due to their having 
this character. In such tests it may 
be desirable to record the time re- 
quired by each subject to reach his 
highest level, as can conveniently be 
done in individual testing; but such 
data should be kept separate from the = 
scale-level score, which should probably ap i 
not be made a function of time. If i 
“power tests” of the kind described are 
given as group tests with a definite — 
time limit set, handicaps are placed on — 
the more intelligent subjects, in that 
they must spend so much of their time 
going through the lower range of (easy) 
problems and so do not have time to 
try out thoroughly the harder or —" 
level problems. 


: 

REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLINGS 


The question of getting representa- 
tive samplings of the races compared 
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ary is a grievous one. Under present con- 
ditions of differentiated activity in the 
industrial world, it is practically im- 
possible to get “fair samplings” of any 
race or sub-race. Marking off a repre- 
sentative community and testing indi- 


all adults, would be a useful 


method; but it would be impossible 

under ordinary conditions to carry it 
‘ out. Adult activities, moreover, are so 
_ deeply set in vocational habits and at- 
titudes that it is hard to be sure of the 
_ degree of “innateness’’ that is repre- 
sented in any results obtained. Con- 
sequently a number of investigators 
have preferred to select children of a 
- given age, usually about 12 years, be- 
cause at this age samplings obtainable 
in the schools are probably the best 
— (12, 18, 17). While this method has 
note in its favor, it needs to be supple- 


_ mented by a comparison of the scores 
of a wide range of age-groups so that it 

can be found whether a difference at 12 
swears, say, holds from an early age to 
a maturity, or whether physiological age, 
on the contrary, is not so directly com- 
parable in the races investigated. 
Such supplementations of the method, 
however, are difficult to make in the 
io. case of whites and negroes, because the 
a rate of elimination of negroes with ad- 
a vance of grades is much more rapid 
: than of whites (11). Is it predomi- 
nantly the dull who are eliminated, or is 
it the better wage earners? While re- 
sults indicate that it is as a rule the 
dull, we cannot be sure that the same 
selective factors operate evenly in both 
races” It is impossible in the South to 
get fair samplings of whites and negroes 
of any given age who have similar 
grade classifications. The negroes are 
regularly from one to two or three years 


2 An interesting exception to the usual results 
on this point was found in certain of our data on 
negroes, which showed higher scores for rural 
than for city children. These results were, 
however, neither uniform nor statistically reli- 
able (11, 50 ff. ye 
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more retarded than white children jp 
their grades and any selection of chi. 
dren of equal age and grade would haye 


to take either the duller whites of the 
age included or the brighter negroes 
(11). Hence, again, the need of tests 
little influenced by school work. 

In getting samplings of different 
races for comparison it is necessary, 
under the conditions of modern living, 
to take note of the percentage in each 
group belonging to the several voca- 
tional classes. One “‘natio-race” study 
by Hirsch (5), recently published, dis- 
regards this precaution entirely, and, 
comparing children of different races in 
a New England milling city, finds the 
Jews superior. One can guess with 
some confidence that the Jewish sub- 
jects tested were mostly the children of 
merchants, whereas the others were 
children largely of laboring classes, 
Tests have clearly shown from the very 
beginning that different occupational 
groups, even within the same race, 
manifest rather striking differences in 
intelligence. It is obvious that on the 
whole, individuals will seek their rep- 
resentative intelligence levels in voca- 
tional activities. 

The professional classes usually stand 
highest in ability as revealed by tests. 
Merchants are considerably above com- 
mon laborers. Hirsch’s results, there- 
fore, as well as all others that disregard 
this precaution, are valueless until the 
occupational percentages in each group 
tested are determined. In the case of 
negroes it is hard to get as large percent- 
ages of children of the various profes- 
sional groups as for whites, but due 
precautions must be taken to assure 
getting at least a sampling from the 
better negro families that is proportion- 
ate to that of the white group tested. 

In all measurements it is essential to 
give the primary data in some form— 
at least ages (if the subjects are not 

adults), raw scores or oF averages, and 
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variabilities (S.D., Q, Poo—Pio, ete.). 
Whole distributions are even better in 
some respects than variability meas- 
ures, but they take up much space and 
are expensive to print. It is essential 
that ages are secured with the greatest 
care. Our experience shows the need 
of exercising much caution in getting 
such data from negroes. Many negro 
parents, even in cities like Nashville, do 
not know accurately the ages of their 
children and are inclined to guess. 
L.Q.’s and other mental coefficients vary 
so much for different tests as to have 
little value for direct comparisons.’ 


QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES 


Since different tests do not agree in 
the size of their units of measurement 
(and have different “‘zero points” if 
any) it is advisable to compare groups 
in terms of standard units. Not only 
should differences be compared with 
their P.E. to ascertain their reliability, 
but their size should also be given. 
When this is done, many so-called 
“qualitative differences”’ are found to 
be mere chance affairs. The writer 
Differences in P.E.» units.......... 0 


Percent W. passingmeanofN....... 50.0 
Increase in per cent W. passing mean 


of N. with equal P.E. increments. . . 13 


has used the probable error or the quar- 
tile of the white group (P.E.,,. or Q..) as 
a measure of the size of the difference 
between medians, stating the differ- 
Diff.na Diff... 
PE. 
whether positive or negative. The 
whites are always selected from the 


ence therefore as 


*Yet Hirsch, op. cit., does not give a single raw score or age, only L.Q.’s derived from different 


group tests, all thrown together! 


6 10 186 80 2.6 
63.2 75.0 84.4 91.1 95.4 


same geographical location and under 
the same school system as the negroes. 
National norms of whites are useless 
for race comparisons. By the method 
suggested here all differences can be di- 
rectly compared as to size.‘ There is, 
moreover, no value in comparing dif- 
ferences in specific aptitudes or traits 
(“qualitative differences”) unless such 
measures of traits as are used are reli- 
able. The writer has found that’a 
number of the alleged qualitative dif- 
ferences between the mentality of 
whites and negroes disappear when 
different groups of whites are com- 
pared with the same groups of negroes 
(11). 

It is customary to give group dif- 
ferences in terms of the per cent of one 
that pass the median or mean of the 
other. This, however, is a less satis- 
factory measure than the one here sug- 


Diff... 
gested (FE) because there is no 


constant and direct relationship be- 
tween group differences expressed in 
these two ways, as the following com- 
parisons show: 


$3.0 3.5 4.0 
97.9 99.1 99.7 


It is, of course, immaterial a 
group’s P.E. of distribution is used as 
the measure of the difference of means, 
or which median is taken as the meas- 
ure passed by a percentage of the other 
group, except for the fact that other 
“races” and nationalities are aly 
compared with our American “ whites.” 


‘The P.E. of Dif 2 +2 27nd 
2 Ni 


Qi 


and of Diff-m 


products (6). 


These formulae are adapted from Merriman’s general formula for the cease error of 
N is for number of cases; md for medians, and m for means. The sub-numerals 1 . 
and 2 represent the two groups compared, here 1 being for whites and 2 for negroes. 
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The percentage-of-one-group-passing- 
the-median-of-another-group method 
does have the virtue of indicating di- 
rectly that there is a large overlapping 
in the scores of the two groups com- 
pared. This is a point of which we 
must never lose sight in the mere com- 
parison of central tendencies. Over- 
lappings of actual scores as shown in 
distribution tables, curves of distribu- 
tion, percentile curves, etc., are always 
helpful, but they are costly in printing 
and such results cannot be stated 
quantitatively in small space; whereas 
to the experienced psychologist and stat- 
istician differences of means in terms of 
the P. E. or Q. of the one group indicate 
at once the extent of overlapping, espe- 
cially if the degree of normality (the 
absence of skewness) is marked. _ 
Purpose or TEsts 
It cannot be emphasized too much 
that the main object in testing various 
races is not merely to find differences: 
this should not be an end in itself. If 
well-established differences can be 
shown to exist between the mean abili- 
ties (either “general abilities” or any 
special aptitudes) of two races, sub- 
races, or national groups, that is, of 
course, an important bit of information 
from many standpoints. But what can 
be done about it? You cannot kill off, 
sell, or otherwise dispose of the “infe- 
rior” group! It consists of individuals 
who have neither produced themselves 
nor the conditions that contributed to 
their measured inferiority, individuals 
that are here in the world to be dealt with. 
The testing is only the means—though 
probably one of the most important 
means—to some better adjustment. 
The negroes, above all, did not 
bring themselves to America! Yet the 
problems of adjustment to conditions 
as they are, are in some respects, and 
always to certain individuals, acute. 
It has long seemed to me, and increas- 
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ingly so with study of the situation, 
that the most needed kind of testing jg 
intra-racial testing, partly for the de. 
termination of individual abilities and 
the bringing about of better vocational] 
direction and individual adjustment, 
but mainly for the generation of a nat- 
uralistic cause-and-effect attitude, an 
attitude of self-criticism and evalua- 
tion, and the sort of self-control that 
the sound use of tests of any kind en- 
genders. Such an attitude is not in- 
compatible with wholesome idealism. 
This conviction has become so strong 
that I should personally not care to 
spend much time on race testing merely 
to look for general group inferiorities— 
or superiorities, according to the one- 
sided point of view taken. 

With the growth of this convic- 


tion of the value of tests for rational 


self-control in any group, has also 
developed the conviction that as 
soon as practicable each racial and 
national group must itself do its 
testing and adjustment work inas- 
much as it involves its own members. 
In the development of this naturalistic 
attitude within each race group, to- 
gether with the objectivity of mind 
characteristic of science, there is hope 
of voluntary regulation of birth rate 
and elimination by eugenic methods 
within each race (or national) group of 
undesirable physical or mental traits, 
stronger in certain individuals than in 
others. I refer to neural instabilities 
as well as to general mental inferiority 
and striking physical defects, but wish 
also to emphasize the hope that by this 
means scientific selection and develop- 
ment of desirable traits and abilities 
may become operative as well as elim- 
ination of undesirable ones. These 


purposes of testing will become closely 
associated with broader sociological, 
economic, political, and educational 
questions of racial adjustment and par- 
ticipation in community affairs. 
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GENERAL Race DIFFERENCES 


As to the question of general race dif- 
ferences in mentality and their hered- 
itary or cultural basis, there seems to be 
every advantage in putting the empha- 
sis on the perfecting of methods and 
technique and in deferring hasty con- 
clusions and evaluations of aptitudes, 
which have every prospect of being not 
only erroneous but damaging both to 
the “superior” and the “inferior” race 
or national groups. Error is always 
dangerous and damaging from a large 
point of view. On careful study, it 
seems most important for both the 
negroes and whites in America, for ex- 
ample, that means be developed as 
early as possible for selecting (or help- 
ing select) the most promising and 
capable young negroes and giving them 
substantial encouragement toward be- 
coming thoroughly trained for sound 
and objective psychological work in 
their own race groups. Such help 
would consist not only of the establish- 
ment of scholarships and fellowships 
available to worthy candidates selected 
by a competent, bureau, but also of the 
encouragement of researches of the sort 
considered in this paper by bringing 
into research projects in this line 
young negroes under competent direc- 
tion (necessarily for a time under the 
management and support of whites) so 
that they can become thoroughly ap- 
prenticed and interested in such activ- 
ities as a life’s work, or even as a 
“mission.”” It should not be over- 
looked that under existing social condi- 
tions negroes are forced to go out of the 
South for their higher scientific train- 
ing, not being admitted to Southern 
universities. 
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HE expression of opinion based on 

sentiment rather than on actual 
scientific finding is a frequent and 
serious offense in matters concerning 
racial and national differences. The 
champion of the “Nordic Cause” is 
not alone in building up an elaborate 
array of evidence to prove superiority 
for his “chosen people.” 

The Negro, too, has his defenders, 
and when the anthropometrist points 
out the physical characteristics, so 
simian in the Negro’s make-up, his 
protagonist points to the Negro’s heavy 
lips, so completely lacking in his agile 
animal cousin. The necessity for 
truth in these matters of racial dif- 
ferences is obvious and appeals to our 
sense of justice, it is in fact this very 
attitude that swerves many a con- 
scientious investigator from the in- 
tellectually “straight and narrow.” 
For in an attempt to insure absolute 
fairness in the interpretation of his 
findings, to offset a suspected prejudice, 
he grants a trifle more consideration, 
enough latitude often to invalidate his 
results. 

Thus in a consideration of the eval- 
uation and measurement of such a 
question as musical ability, we are 
confronted with an unusually difficult 
task. Two years ago a pseudo-scien- 
tist, an anthropologist with leanings 
towards and earnings from the church, 
concluded his lecture with the ballyhoo 
that “The Negro race will never die 
because the Negro has music in his 
heart and such a race must live for- 
ever.” 

There is much truth in such a state- 
ment—the Negro does have music in 
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his soul—who has not seen the small 
Negro boy dancing on the street corner 
for the amusement of a crowd? The 
Negro cannot resist the rhythm of 
music, it is alleged; perhaps this is 
true, but likewise is it true that the 
young of all races react to the rhythm 
of music, and not only do all human 
infants respond to music but the 
Chimpanzee, as well, nods and sways in 
accompaniment to the note of bow or 
trumpet. 


Testinc Musica ABILITY 


Music, unfortunately, cannot be 
measured in terms of units compre- 
hensive to the general anthropologist, 
the musician or the general psycholo- 
gist. There is indicated the necessity 
for specialists in this particular field, 
and even then it is to be feared that 
their findings will not be clear and 
understandable. The present method 
in testing musical ability is as faulty as 
are similar methods for testing other 
abilities. 

There must ever be, at least as long 
as there is maintained as much racial 
identity as at present, a specific phy- 
logenetic background which must be 
measured by special instruments, 
just as one would expect the vet- 
erinarian to employ a different type 
of scalpel in performing abdominal 
surgery on a cow or a canary. Then 
again if the races, Caucasian and 
Negro, are different because of phy- 
logenetic background, how much more 
difference are we to expect in terms of 
ontogenetic variations. But the pres- 
ent method seems to insist that a rod 
be calibrated and all who come in its 
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reach measured. This is precisely 
what has occurred. To the author it 
js essentially unfair and unsatisfactory. 

This phase of the problem, of course, 
has not entirely escaped the attention 
of all workers in the field, and Pro- 
fessor Carl E. Seashore has made a 
noteworthy contribution in outlining 
three new approaches to the study of 
Negro music. These approaches have 
been briefly described in the article 
by Dr. Seashore, which appears on 
page 191, and need not be discussed 
here. 

Another recent investigation based 
on the older concept of racial com- 
parison, but so ably interpreted that 
the results have significance, is the work 
of Guy B. Johnson, a member of the 
research staff of the University of 
North Carolina Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences. More 
than 3,500 persons in the graded 
schools and colleges of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia were 
tested. The subjects were taken from 
the fifth grade, eighth grade and 
college classes. The tests used were 
the records known as the “Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent.” The 
specific musical abilities tested were: 
(1) Pitch; (2) Intensity; (3) Time; 
(4) Rhythm; (5) Tonal Memory. The 
results were not significant, that is to 
say, no great differences were apparent. 
The results as recorded by Mr. Johnson 
follow: ! 


According to my data for sense of pitch, 
the Negro fifth grade shows a slight superi- 
ority over the white fifth grade. The 
difference between the two, however, is so 
small as to be insignificant. The Negro 
eighth grade falls a little below the white 
eighth, but again the difference is not large 
enough to be statistically significant. The 
Negro college students also fall a little 


1 All quotations from Mr. Guy B. Johnson are 
taken from manuscript, which will be published 
at an early date. 
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below the white college students, but the BS 
difference is hardly significant. 
Intensity: In this test, the Negro fifth ae 
grade, eighth grade and college students all — 
show a very close agreement with the cor- _ 
responding white groups. Of course, there 
are a few differences, but none of these is 7 - 
any importance. 
Time: My results for this test show the . a 
Negro college students to be considerably : 
below the white college students. I think, 
however, that when all factors are taken 
into consideration there is not enough ~~ 
difference between the groups to justly 4 
any conclusion as to racial differences. 
The Negro eighth grade shows up a little _ a 
better, being, however, slightly below the To 
white eighth grade on the whole, but not 
showing any significant deviation from the 
white norms. The Negro fifth grade is __ 
identical with the white fifth grade. No 
statistician could ask for a closer agreement — 
than that between the two groups. 
Rhythm: The test of the sense of rhythm 
is the most interesting one of the series of 
tests from the point of view of racial com- 
parisons. Rhythm is supposed to be the — 
Negro’s “long suit.” It may surprise some 
to learn that the Negroes whom I tested did _ 
not show a clear superiority over the whites _ 
in the sense of rhythm. The Negro fifth 
grade slightly excels the white fifth, but the _ 
differences are not great enough to be con- | 
sidered important. The Negro eighth grade 
is almost identical with the white eighth. 
The Negroes, however, show more very high | 
scores and more very low scores than the 
whites. The same is true for the Negro 
college students. They excel the whitesin 
the scores from 85 to 100, but they also 
concentrate more than the whites on the 
scores from 65 downward. All of the Negro 
groups which I tested for tonal memory _ 
stand a little below the whites tested by _ 
Seashore. The Negro fifth grade makes ; 
relatively the best showing of the Negro | 
groups, for it is only a small distance below 
the white fifth. While the Negro eighth 
grade and college students are further below 
the corresponding white groups, the dif- 
ferences are still not great enough to be 
statistically significant. 
There is one other test, that of the sense 
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of consonance, but I did not use it because 
of the controversial nature of the sense of 
consonance or harmony. Not only races, 
but individuals, have widely different ideas 
as to what constitutes a chord which is 
consonant or harmonious, and, since these 
differences are due to training and habit- 
uation rather than to inborn tendencies, it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to devise 
a satisfactory test of the sense of conso- 
nance. The reader has no doubt noticed 
that the Negro fifth grade has consistently 
shown a tendency to compare better with 
the white fifth grade than the Negro eighth 
grade and adults compare with the re- 
spective white groups. ‘Thus once more we 
have a verification of the oft-stated idea 
that the Negro child matures more rapidly 
than the white child. On the basis of my 
data, I would say that the Seashore Test 
revealed no significant differences in the 
basic sensory musical capacities between 
whites and Negroes. 


Tue NeGrRo’s CONTRIBUTION TO Music 


The Negro is not seen in an advan- 
tageous light when thus bludgeoned 
with a measuring rod constructed for 
other races. No cognizance is taken 
in such measurements of the all- 
important factor of motivation, more 
important to art than to routine 
activity. The tests of Seashore are 
sensory tests having to do with audi- 
tory stimuli and subsequent recall in 
other fields of imagery. The motor 
musical phase, however, is not unlike 
other human accomplishment, depend- 
ent on training, motivation and 
utilization and those environmental 
and ontic factors which carry the in- 
dividual nearer the limits set for him 
by his heredity. Thus the Negro made 
his greatest contribution both directly 
and indirectly in the field of the Ameri- 
ean folk song, “America’s only in- 
digenous music.” 

These songs are relatively simple, 
with a highly restricted musical span, 
endless repetition, devoid of specific 


theme, childish, unfinished. Dr. E. B. 
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Reuter in “The American Race Prob. 
lem” devotes considerable space to the 
Negro and his musical abilities. Pro. 
fessor Reuter explains the evolution of 
the Negro minstrel and the meta. 
morphosis of the character of the 
“darkey” who at first evoked sym. 
pathy to the later day city “coon,” as 
an object of ridicule, “not of sympa- 
thetic interpretation.” In like manner, 
the present-day ragtime and jazz music 
is fallaciously ascribed to the Negro. 
But this music “is primitive rather 
than African in origin.” Perhaps be- 
cause the Negro is adept at the peculiar 
gliding syncopations introduced with 
this new music or his slurring indis- 
tinguishable drawl, which seem a pre- 
requisite of good jazz music, that he 
has been credited with its origin. 
Thus the Negro is discredited with 
music for which he is not responsible, 
and because of the handicaps of poverty 
and racial prejudice he is kept from the 
privileges of study and training nec- 
essary to fit him for fine, artistic 
production. Despite the disadvan- 
tages under which the Negro has 
labored, many creditable artists and 
composers have risen to positions of 
prominence. Dr. Reuter writes: 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, an English 
composer of some Negro blood, was the 
most capable artist so far produced. In 
this country Will Marian Cook and Rosa- 
mond J. Johnson are musicians best known 
for their popular songs. Roland Hayes is 
one of the best of the present-day tenors. 
Harry T. Burleigh is known both as a 
soloist and as a composer. Nathaniel Dett 
is a composer of ability. James Reese 
Europe was a band leader of national 
reputation. There are several other Negro 
artists whose ability has brought them 
recognition outside of race circles, and many 
others of promise. 


Necro ABILITIES 


In some respects the Negro’s lack of 
achievement in music is not the result 
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of lack of opportunity; for there are 
many of the other races philanthropi- 
cally inclined who are always ready to 
extend aid to promising Negroes of 
talent, and, in fact, there is a great 
tendency to overrate some of rather 
ordinary ability. Perhaps the greater 
drawbacks result from the fact that the 
Negro among his own people finds a 
lack of appreciation and background 
which would otherwise function largely 
as an inspiration and urge toward 
greater accomplishment. 

Great lasting music which should 
have resulted from the atrocities and 
hardships of slavery does not exist, 
because essentially the Negro attitude 
is such that he is docile, as proved by 
the fact that cases of organized re- 
bellion have been indeed rare. It is 
this very trait or absence of this positive 
characteristic which made slavery pos- 
sible. The African chieftain sold off a 
given number of his subjects and their 
children, or decapitated them as a sacri- 
fice to a deity which appeared in his 
previous night’s dream, his slumbers 
having been disturbed by gastronomic 
indiscretions. The lack of fiery re- 
sistance robbed the Negro music of a 
dynamic theme common to the Indian 
War Dance, or the stirring religious 
compositions and exotic melodies of 
the Asiatic. The Negro song con- 
tribution is of the song-fest type, the 
easy, pleasing expression of a peaceful 
people. Other than these generalized 
facts, which are probably cultural 
rather than biological in nature, we do 
not emerge from a study of the problem 
with any significant findings. 

Investigators of the Negro’s specific 
abilities always seem to imply a final 
comparison against Caucasian stand- 
ards. It is evident that such an attempt 
in the matter of music, a strange com- 


bination of appreciation, composition 
or execution, vocal or instrumental, is 
To one the mother 


not feasible. 
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crooning a lullaby is the greatest ie 
musical symbol, to another the shep-— 
herd’s pipes offer the most beautiful — 

sound—it is a matter determined by — 
the individual’s own apperceptive back- — 


ground. The heavy strains of Wagner 


x? 


stimulate one w hile another is “thrilled” 


Whiteman rendition. 

Not even a few things can be said © 
with absolute authority in the field 
of racial musical superiorities. Not 
unlike the Negro rating in some other _ 
highly specialized abilities, we find 
that he shows greater variability with | 
less clustering about the median. In © 
other words, proportionately more 
Negroes are to be found without musical 
talent and more with superior talent 
than of “average” rating. But “this 
is evidently quite a different thing from — 
saying that the Negro race as a whole 
has superior endowments.” The only 
absolute racial advantage which the a 
Negro possesses above the Caucasian, 
according to Johnson, is in vocal 
ability. “Ihave nodoubt that,onthe 
average, the Negro voice is superior to 
the white voice, but this is due to an 
anatomical difference between the 
races in the organs of vocalization, and 
does not reflect a superior musicality. _ 
I am inclined to think that, if weexcept 
this superior vocal quality of the Negro — 
voice, there are no significant inborn _ 
differences in musical talents between 
the two races.” 

One would accomplish much to 
correct the popular fallacies extant — 
concerning specific abilities which seem _ 
so apparent as that of musical supe-— 
riority in the Negro. It is important 
for scientists, by the layman assumed 
to be unemotionally swayed and un- | 
biased, to maintain intellectual equilib- 
rium and to be apprehensive of the | 
periodic rediscovery of “new phenom- 
ena,” for, as Dr. John Chalmers Da 
Costa, the distinguished i savant, so 
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ably puts it, “Every now and then we There is promise in the future of the 
see a claim to a discovery of anewthing Negro in music as in other fields of 
which turns out to be only a scientific endeavor, but we must not be led to 
egg from cold storage being offered for conclude more at present than that 
sale as new.” In addition there is there is no evidence to permit us to 
indicated a refinement of method in evaluate his musical ability as defi- 
investigation and interpretation of nitely inferior or superior to the 
musical talent of the Caucasian. 
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ROM the scientific point of view 
the study of Negro music, like the 
study of all folk music, has been 
hampered by the want of adequate 
instruments for the collecting, pre- 
serving, and transcribing of music on a 
large scale in field work; want of equip- 
ment for the measurement of musical 
talents; and want of an analyzed con- 
cept of the nature of the musical mind 
in psychological terms. There has 
been very great progress in the last 
few years in the meeting of these wants. 
In the short space here allowed, I 
shall briefly mention three new ap- 
proaches to the subject. The adoption 
of these approaches in further study of 
Negro music will result in a radically 
new conception of our problem and its 
possibilities. 


HONOPHOTOGRAPH 


The phonograph, as a means of 
collecting Negro music, has been the 
best means up to date, but it will now 
be superseded by the phonophoto- 
graphic camera. The latest word in 
the camera for this purpose is perhaps 
the principle illustrated in the making 
of the films in such a way that the 
music can be reproduced to the ear, 
preserved indefinitely and analyzed in 
detail, wave by wave. A permanent 
record is made from which we may 
reproduce the actual music from the 
remotest parts of the earth, in any 
place, at any time in the future; and, 
on the same film, the details of each 
individual sound wave are preserved 
for physical measurement and mathe- 
matical treatment so that the music 
may be reconstructed in musical termi- 
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nology in terms of the measurement of eA 
each wave. Thus, with reproduction 
to the eye and to the ear, and with 
adequate data for scientific analysis 
and description, scientific results of the 
greatest value, and on a large scale, are — 
assured, and an absolutely new era for _ 
the anthropology of music is opened. 
This recording of music, sound 
wave by sound wave, becomes signifi- _ 
cant for our purpose when we recall a 
that everything that is carried from | 
the singer to the listener in the way of pS 
music is carried on the sound wave. 
There is no character of music, no 
musical change, or meaning, or ex- 
pression of emotion, or art, or skill, 
manifested in music that is not repre- _ 
sented physically and mathematically 
in the sound wave; and in terms of these - 
waves we can describe (within the 
limits of instrumental errors) every 
character of music, from the crudest 
efforts to the most refined exhibition of __ 
esthetic emotion. 
With the assembling of such rich | 
data it becomes necessary to construct _ 
and use an adequate scientific termi- 
nology, or musical score, which shall be 
capable of representing all these facts. 
This seemingly impossible problem be- 
comes relatively simple when we bear 
in mind that all possible variations in 
music may be traced down to four © 
media as represented in the sound 
wave and in the corresponding attri- 
butes of sound. These are, first, the 
frequency of waves, which gives us all 
aspects of pitch; second, the amplitude © 
of waves, which gives us intensity or all _ 
forms of dynamic values of tones; _ 
third, the duration of the waves, which _ 
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gives us all the temporal aspects of the 
tone; and, fourth, the form of the wave, 
which gives us all possible variations in 
tonal quality or timbre. Thus, our 
scientific terminology can represent 
every possible aspect of music in terms 
of four devices, namely, the pitch 
device, the intensity device, the time 
device, and the timbre device. 

These furnish us a scientific musical 
score which enables us to read from the 
score the essential features of these four 
fundamental aspects of the rendition. 

In order to demonstrate the phono- 
photograph in actual field work, Dr. 
Milton Metfessel, working in this 
project, under the codperation of the 
University of Iowa and the University 
of North Carolina, went out among 
Negroes in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia and collected thirty-two songs by 
a camera which he had devised. These 
have now appeared from the press of 
the University of North Carolina in a 
volume which contains not only the 
songs, but psychological analysis of the 
characteristics of the singing of these 
Negroes. The appearance of the vol- 
ume may be regarded as epoch making. 


Measures or Musicat 


After we have an adequate collection 
of samples of Negro singing, we turn to 
the individual in the group to measure 
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in great detail the specific musical 
traits and talents. We have, now, at 
our command something over two 
score of instruments and methods for 
such measurements. The most funda- 
mental of these, namely, Sense of 
Pitch, Sense of Intensity, Sense of 
Time, Sense of Consonance, Tonal 
Memory, and Sense of Rhythm, have 
been placed on phonograph records, 


A Screntiric CONCEPT OF THE 
Musica Minp 


Where there is no experiment, there 
can be no science. It is therefore not 
strange that we have not in the past 
had available a scientific concept of the 
musical mind, such as is absolutely 
necessary for a permanent description 
and analysis of a situation such as that 
of Negro singing. The accumulating 
experimental evidence has resulted in 
an analysis of the musical mind, the 
building of a sort of musical family 
tree composed of all the branches of 
the three fundamental trunks; namely, 


the tonal talents, the temporal talents, | 


and the dynamic talents. Each of 
these trunks radiates into more and 
more refined classifications of capaci- 
ties, including those from the lowest 
sensori-motor responses up to the most 
attenuated aspects of musical feeling 
and intelligence. 
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‘The | Educational Achievements of N 
By Cuares H. Toompson 


HE main purpose of this paper is 

to make a critical summary ap- 
praisal of the educational achievement 
of Negro children. The writer finds, 
however, that any critical appraisal of 
the educational achievement of Negro 
children is so inextricably bound up 
with the results, interpretations, and 
assumptions involved in the achieve- 
ments of white and Negro children in 
mental and scholastic tests that the two 
cannot well be separated. Therefore,a 
large part of this discussion will consist 
of a critical analysis of the comparative 
results of tests of the mental and 
scholastic abilities of white and Negro 
children. This discussion is not so 
much concerned, however, with the 
comparative results of mental and 
scholastic tests per se as with the inter- 
pretation of them. We shall take the 
general accuracy of the results for 
granted, a concession, in many cases, 
by no means insignificant 


RacraL CoMPARISONS 


The current interpretations of the 
results of comparative racial studies 
have been predicated upon the premise 
that whatever differences are found 
between the achievements of white and 
Negro children are due chiefly to 
inherent mental differences between the 
two racial groups. The facts reveal, 
however, as we shall show later, that 
differences between white and Negro 
children are, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, the same as or less than those 
differences found within the same racial 
group but of diverse socio-economic 
status. It is our aim, in the first place, 
therefore, to point out the fact that not 
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only is the interpretation of the results =_—> 
of comparative racial measurements as 
indicative of an inherent racial in- | 
feriority or superiority logically unten- 
able, but that, in many instances, itis __ 
specifically refuted by the facts. a 

Again, the interpretations of the re- 
sults of comparative racial studies have 
been distorted by certain unfortunate, — 
though perfectly natural, preconcep- — 
tions in regard to the mental and 
scholastic abilities of the Negro as a 
race. The social history of the Negro 
race in America, in this particular, has 
been singularly unfortunate. It is easy 
to see, for example, why the early 
scholars of a slaveholding aristocracy 
doubted whether the Negro was a 
human being and had a soul like white 
people. It is just as easy to under- 
stand why Thomas Jefferson doubted 
whether the Negro could learn the 
abstract school subjects. It is not 
difficult to understand the persistent 
efforts of the Anthropometrists to dis- 
cover some striking Negroid physio- 
logical and anatomical differences. 
Finally, it is perfectly easy to compre- 
hend why our present experimentation 
with mental and scholastic tests has 
been predicated upon the assumption 
of an inherent mental inferiority of the 
Negro race. While this, hypothesis is 
easy to comprehend, it has been unfor- 
tunate in that the interpretation of the 
results of comparative racial measure- 
ments has been, in too many cases, so 
conditioned by this premise that more 
logical interpretations have been over- 
looked or ruthlessly discounted. 

We do not wish, in the above obser- 
vation, to disparage the motives or 
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impugn the integrity of the investiga- 
tors who have worked in this field— 
the writer himself is not wholly guilt- 
less. We wish merely to point out a 
condition that dooms one’s interpreta- 
tions before his results are “born.” It 
is the purpose of this paper, in the 
second place, therefore, to point out the 
conditioning effect of the assumption of 
an inherent inferiority of the Negro 
by predicating our analysis upon the 
opposite premise; namely, that the 
Negro child is equal to the white child 
in mental and scholastic abilities, and 
that such differences as arise are due to 
environment. We mean by this state- 
ment, simply and briefly, that where 
results are! obtained whose cause, or 
causes, could just as logically be ex- 
plained by environment as by heredity, 
we shall ascribe the cause to enViron- 
ment. 

Such a premise is not only a more 
objective, but it is a more logical, point 
of departure in investigations involving 
racial comparisons. There should be 
little, if any, doubt that what our pres- 
ent tests, both mental and scholastic, 
measure directly is not native but ac- 
quired ability. The assumption under- 
lying the interpretation of the results of 
mental tests in terms of native ability 
is twofold: first, that educational and 
other environmental influences have 
operated with equal force upon all the 
individuals involved in the compari- 
son; or, second, that the results of 
mental tests are unmodifiable, to any 
appreciable extent, by education or en- 
vironment. In the case of the first as- 
sumption, a considerable portion of our 
later discussion will center around this 
point. With reference to the second, 
the relatively recent studies of Burt,' 
Willard, * Gordon,* Freeman,‘ Bag- 


1 Cyril Burt, “Mental and Scholastic Tests.” 
London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1921. 

2 Dudley W. Willard, “Native and Acquired 
Ability as Measured by the Terman Group Test 
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ley, White, * Woolley,” and others, 
demonstrate beyond even a reasonable 
doubt, that a considerable amount of 
the achievement in intelligence tests js 
due to the influence of environment, 
It is our aim, merely, to follow the ob. 
vious implications of these findings to 
their logical conclusion; namely, that 
not only do environmental factors jn- 
fluence considerably achievement in in- 
telligence tests, but that they are the 
chief causes of the variation in the 
achievement of white and Negro chil- 
dren in mental and scholastic tests. 


Facts RESULTING FROM STUDIES 


An examination of the facts resulting 
from comparative studies of the mental 
and scholastic achievements of white 
and Negro children reveals the follow- 
ing general results: 

1. That white children, when selected 
from the same general locality as 
that of the Negroes with whom they 
are compared, are almost invariably 
superior in their achievements in 
both mental and scholastic tests. 
(See Peterson* and Ferguson. *) 


of Mental Ability.” School and Society, Vol. 
XVI, 1922, pp. 750-756. 

3 Hugh Gordon, “‘ Mental and Scholastic Tests 
Among Retarded Children.” London, Board of 
Education, Educational Pamphlets, No. 4, 
1923, pp. 92. 

‘Frank N. Freeman (and others), “The In- 
fluence of Environment on Intelligence, School 
Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children.” 

7th Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, 1928, pp. 103-217. 

5 William C. Bagley, “Determinism in Educa 
tion.” Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1925. 

* Wendell White, “The Influence of Certain 
Exercises in Silent Reading on Scores in the Otis 
Group Intelligence Tests.” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
March, 1923. 

7 Helen Thompson Woolley, “The Validity of 
Standards of Mental Measurement in Young 
Childhood.” School and Society, Vol. XXI, No. 
538, p. 476. 

8 Joseph E. Peterson, “The Comparative 
Abilitiesof White and Negro Children.” Com- 
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It is generally estimated that Ne- 

are about 75-80 per cent as 

efficient as the whites in mental 
tests, and the writer finds that the 
same children are 80-90 per cent as 
efficient in scholastic tests. 
That white persons, when selected 
from a different, and inferior, local- 
ity from that from which the Ne- 
groes, with whom they are compared, 
are selected, are very often, in fact 
most frequently, inferior in their 
achievements in mental and scho- 
lastic tests. (See Bagley, and 
Long. ") 
That the greatest disparity between 
white children and Negro children, in 
tests of mental and scholastic abili- 
ties, is found in sections where there 
are provided separate school oppor- 
tunities, for the two groups, and es- 
pecially, where the disparity be- 
tween the two school systems is the 
greatest. (See Bagley, Long, 
and Thompson.) 

4. That differences within either racial 
group, whether white or Negro, are 
generally equal to or greater than 
differences between the two racial 
groups when they are selected on the 
basis of environmental status. For 
example, there are just as wide or 
wider differences between two 
groups of white children or two 
groups of Negro children, with very 
diverse environmental status, than 


parative Psychological Monographs, Vol. I, 1923, 
141 pp. 

* George O. Ferguson, “The Psychology of the 
Negro.” Arch. of Psych., No. 36, April, 1916, 
138 pp. 

Op. cit., p. 73. 

"Howard H. Long, “On Mental Tests and 
Racial Psychology — A Critique.” Opportunity, 
Vol. II, May, 1925, pp. 134-138. 

"Marian M. Thompson, “A Comparative 
Study of the Efficiency of Public White and 
Colored School Systems in 16 States.” An un- 
published Master’s Thesis, Howard University 
Library, 1928, 69 pp. 


there are between the white children __ 
asarace andthe Negrochildrenasa 
race. (See Arlitt™ and Thomp- 
son. ) 

In order to facilitate the reader’s 
comprehension of the remainder of this _ 
discussion, it is requested that the fol- _ 
lowing briefly stated plan of procedure 
be kept in mind. First, after the brief — 
enumeration of the general facts that | 
have resulted from comparative studies 
of the mental and scholastic abilities of 
white and Negro children, we shall | 
make a critical analysis of these find- 
ings to determine whether environ- | 
ment is not just as logical, if not a more 
logical, explanation of them as a cause 
than is heredity, which is most fre- 
quently ascribed. The basic assump- 
tions upon which this analysis will pro- 
ceed are as follows: (1) that the same © 
cause, or causes, that operate to make | 
just as wide or wider differences within 
a given racial group, involving differ- 
ences in socio-economic status, geo- 
graphic distribution, and school effi- 
ciency, is the same that accounts for 
differences between racial groups; (2) 
that where results are found, whose 
cause could just as logically be ascribed _ 
to environment as to heredity, the © 
cause will be ascribed to environment. 
Second, it is obvious that space 
would not permit an analysis of all the 
studies in this field, therefore, we have 
chosen, as_a basis of our analysis, 
several studies that typify the general 
findings in the field and, at the same 
time, are representative of the most 
carefully worked out investigations. 
Our general procedure will be to give a 
brief summary and critical analysis of 
the findings of each of these studies in 
3 Ada H. Arlitt, “The Need of Caution in 
Establishing Race Norms.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1921, Vol. V, pp. 179-183. 
4 Chas. H. Thompson, “ A Study of the Read- 
ing Accomplishments of Colored and White 
Children.” An unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
University of Chicago Library, 1920, 59 pp. 
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the light of our purposes and assump- 


tions stated above. ae 


ANALYSIS OF STUDIES a 


The first series of studies we have 
selected for analysis is a group reported 
by Professor Joseph M- Peterson," of 
the Jesup Psychological Laboratory, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. This series of 
studies is especially significant in that 
it was partially subsidized by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Phelps Stokes 
Fund. Moreover, it represents one of 
the most recent and careful studies in 
the field. 

This monograph reports several com- 
parative studies. We shall be con- 
cerned with only two of them, however. 
We limit our analysis to these two 
studies for three reasons: first, they are 
typical; second, we believe them to be 
the most reliable; and third, they are 
the only studies for which basic data 
for interpretative criticism were easily 
available. 

The first study involves the compari- 
son, on the basis of the Pressey Classi- 
fication, “‘Cross-Out”’ Tests, Schedule 
E, of the following racial groups: 326 
white and 223 Negro children in the 
elementary grades of the public school 
system of Nashville, Tennessee; 207 
white and 196 Negro children in the 
elementary grades of the public schools 
of Hamilton County, Tennessee; and 
121 white and 263 Negro children in the 
elementary grades of the public schools 
of Shelby County, Tennessee. The 
study includes the scores of 108 white 
and 91 Negro children of the sixth 
grades of the Wilmington, North 
Carolina, public schools with the sixth 
grades of the Hamilton County groups. 


% Joseph F. Peterson, “The Comparative 
Abilities of White and Negro Children.” Com- 
paratire Psychological Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 


5, July, 1923. 
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Table I on the opposite page summa. 
rizes the general comparative results of 
this study in terms of the ages, grades 
and median total scores of the groups, 
white and Negro, for the Pressey test, 

Table II gives a comparison of the 
Nashville (white) group with the Ip. 
diana school children upon whom 
Pressey standardized this test. The 
Pressey grade norms are given with the 
median age for each grade. This 
comparison is based upon a procedure 
suggested and used by Peterson (see 
pp. 42-44). 

Lines 1 and 2 indicate the Pressey 
median ages and median total scores 
for Indiana children, by grades; lines 
3 and 4 give the same data for the 
Nashville (white) group. Line 5 pre- 
sents an “Age-Grade” comparison of 
the Indiana and Nashville (white) 
children on the assumption that, “The 
mental ages of the respective grade : 
groups are in the main suitably ad- 
justed to the work of the grades in 
which the children are taught” (p. 42), 
In the fourth grade, therefore, we 
find eleven-year-old Nashville (white) 
children doing the work of 10.12 
year-old Indiana children. Thus, a 
rough indication of the efficiency 
of Nashville (white) children on the 
basis of age alone would be 0.92 (or 
10.12 divided by 11.00) as indicated 
by column 2, line 5 in Table I. But 
we also note that the efficiency of the 
Nashville (white) children on the test, 
as indicated by column Q, line 6, is 
0.974 (or 34.8 divided by 35.7) of that 
of the Indiana children. Thus, a 
“corrected”’ index of the comparative 
efficiency of the Nashville (white) 
children is 0.899 (or 0.920 times 0.974), 
as indicated by line 7. Thus line 7 
represents the efficiency of the Nash- 
ville (white) children in terms of the 
Indiana children assuming the Indiana 


16 The writer obtained this information from 
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TABLE I ’—A Comparative SUMMARY OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NASHVILLE (WHITE AND Sie 
Necro), Hamitton County AND NEGRO), AND SHELBY County AND NeGrRO) 


Terms oF Mepian Scores By AGE AND GRADE 
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Grades 
Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth 
2 2 2| 2 
Total Right Scores on Test 
34. 8/29. 0/32. 5/44. 1/37. 5/43. 1]51. 9141. 4/48. 6]59. 1/49. 5/51. 5/65. 8/56. 5/60.7 
Negro. 26. 1/31. 9/26. 8/36. 0/34. 3/27. 9/46. 1137. 4/40. 5/48. 9/44. 5/42.3)... . 
Median Age 
1,011. 412. 12. 1/13. 1/13. 0]13.6]13. 8]13. 1]14. 2/14. 7/14. 4]15.3 
13. 7/12. 6/12. 0/14. 5/14. 4/14. 7/14. 6)... .|15. 2/16. 
Number of Pupils 
White... ... 63 | 51 | 33] 59 | 40 | 27 | 81 | 43 | 22 | 72 | 20 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 20 
Negro. . $2 |. 56 | 101| 59 | 35 | 54 | 50 | 40 | 38 | 36 | 32 | 32 30 | 25 


" The data in this table are taken from Peterson's tables 5, 9 and 11, pages 30, 46 and 50 re- 


spectively. 


TABLE II—A Comparison or THE NASHVILLE (Wuire) CHILDREN Wirth THE INDIANA ScHOOL 
CHILDREN IN Terms or AGE-Grapbe ErricteNncy ON THE Pressey Test 


Grades 


Fourth | Fifth | Sixth | Seventh} Eighth |Average 
1. Pressey Md. ages... ............000. 10.12 | 11.16 | 12.17 | 13.00 | 13.92 
2. Pressey Md. total score............. 35.7 43.7 51.4 57.4 65.2 
3. Nashville (white) Md. ages..........} 11.00 | 12.40 | 13.10 | 13.80 | 14.70 
4. Nashville (white) total Md. score..... 34.8 44.1 51.9 59.1 65.8 
5. Nashville index on age alone......... 0.920 | 0.900 | 0.929 | 0.942] 0.947 
6. Nashville coefficient of efficiency .... . 0.974 | 1.009] 1.009] 1.029] 1.009] .... 
7. Nashville efficiency index (corrected)..| 0.899 | 0.908 | 0.937] 0.969 | 0.945 | 0.931 


children to be equal to 1.00—on the basis 
of age-grade achievement on the test. 

Table III gives the same data for the 
other groups in comparison with the 


Indiana children, computed in the 
It should be noted | 


index 


Same manner. 


that only the “corrected” 
given in each case and that the Indiana 
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and Nashville groups are again included 
for convenience of interpretation. 
The data in Table III reveal the 

following facts: 

1. That the three white groups are all 
inferior to the Indiana group. 

2. That the three Negro groups are not 
only inferior to the Indiana group, 


: ; but are also inferior to the three 


white groups with which they are 
compared. 
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in this study are inferior in the abilities 
tested to the Indiana children by Pressey, 
who undoubtedly enjoy better educational 
opportunities, (p. 44). 


Peterson has stated the writer's 
interpretation precisely, and an ip. 
spection of the facts in Tables III, IV, 
and V will, or should, convince the 
reader that our interpretation is cor. 
roborated. But he continues: 


i be While there is undoubtedly a large ele. 


TABLE ITI—Awn Ace-Grape Comparison OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NASHVILLE (Wurre anp 
Necro), Hamrtton County anp Necro), aNp County (WuITE aNnp Negro) 
Groups, iv Terms or Toerr Rexative Erriciency to InpiaANa CHILDREN 


Grades 
Groups 

Fourth Fifth Sixth | Seventh | Eighth | Average 
EE ee 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 
2. Nashville SAREE 0.899 0.908 0.937 0.969 0.945 0.931 
8. Shelby (white).............. 0.793 0.909 0.844 0.822 0.854 0.844 
4. Hamilton (white)............ 0.720 0.797 0.753 0.845 0.836 0.790 
5. Nashville (Negro)........... 0.539 0.681 0.779 a ee 0.705 
6. Hamilton (Negro)........... 0.719 0.636 0.612 0.670 0.756 0.690 
7. Shelby (Negro).............. 0.612 0.508 0.680 0.656 0.600 0.611 
8. That in every case, except one, the ment of truth in this contention, it is by no 
be Hamilton County group—the dis- means the whole truth. ... Itis possible 


parity between each of the white 
groups and the Indiana group is 
less than the disparity between 
the white groups and the particu- 
lar Negro groups with which they 
are respectively compared. 

* INTERPRETATION BY PETERSON 


Peterson’s interpretation of the 
above facts is as follows: 

The white children of any group are, 
however, below the Pressey age standards. 
... It may be argued that these intelli- 
gence tests are based so much on experience 
and school training, that they reflect differ- 
ence in these conditions more than they do 
the actual innate ability difference sought, 
and that negro children are below the 
whites in this comparison because of unde- 
niable inferiority of their social environ- 
ment and of their schools; just as the whites 


that the I. Q’s of both our city and rural 
white children fall below 1.0 chiefly because 
of poorer opportunities than those enjoyed 
by the Indiana children or less practice in 
the kind of performance measured by the 
tests, this being especially true of our rural 
children; but if this position is taken we 
must allow the operation of a similar cause 
in the deficiency of the Negro children. The 
Negro I. Q’s, are, however, much lower than 
those of the white children, when the Negro 
I. Q’s are measured by the attainment of 
the whites of the same system and those of 
the white children deprived by comparison 
with Indiana norms. This undoubtedly 
indicates a real race difference, in spite of 
the very inferior environment of the Ne- 
groes. This view is supported by the fact 
that in the city of Nashville, where educa- 
tional opportunities are probably most 
nearly equal for both races, the race differ- 


ence is large (p. 45). 
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We shall now test Peterson’s inter- 
pretations; namely, first, that while 
environment and school conditions ex- 
plain the lower efficiency of the white 
groups as compared with Indiana chil- 
dren, they do not explain the lower 
efficiency of the Negro group in rela- 
tion to the white groups with which 
they are respectively compared; and 
second, “that in the city of Nashville, 
where educational opportunities are 
probably most nearly equal for both 
races, the race difference is greatest.” 

I wonder whether Peterson ever 
thought of the possibility that the still 
lower scores of the Negroes might be 
due to a still lower grade of envi- 
ronment and school opportunities? 
Again, the writer has been unable to 
discover on what basis Peterson arrives 
at the conclusion that the schools in 
Nashville “are probably most nearly 
equal for both races.” 

We have attempted to get at these 
two questions by obtaining a measure 
of the school opportunities of the groups 
involved. The procedure involved a 
computation of the index of the school 
efficiency of the school systems of each of 
the groups compared (white and Negro) 
and also for Indiana on the basis of the 
general method employed by Ayres,'* 
Phillips'® and Thompson.”° The proce- 
dures of Ayres and Phillips are so well 
known that no attempt will be made to 
justify our procedure other than to say 
that a correlation of the relative efficien- 
cies of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia with Ayres and Phillips gave 


“Leonard P. Ayres, “An Index Number 
for State School Systems.”” New York, The 
Russel Sage Foundation, 1920. 

” Frank M. Phillips, “* Educational Ranking of 
States by Two Methods.” American School 
Board, Jan., Vol. 69, 1924. 

* Marian M. Thompson, “A Comparative 
Study of the Efficiency of the Public White and 
Colored School Systems in Sixteen States.” 
An unpublished Master’s Thesis (1928), Howard 
University Library. 


correlation coefficients of .90+.002 in 
the case of former and .91+.002 inthe | 
case of the latter. It probably should 
be stated further that our procedure © 
was used rather than that of Ayres or 
Phillips because several of the items 


used by them were not available in the i ' 
x 


same form when one attacked the 
problem of separating the white and 
Negro school systems. The writer 
realizes, as well as the reader, that our _ a5 
procedure is only a rough measure and 
probably involves a small error. But __ 
for the purposes of our comparison the 
error is negligible, since it operates 
with equal force upon all the groups; 
and, in addition, the index is certainly 
a conservative rather than an exag- 
gerated one, as we will show later onin 
this discussion. 

Now, if our assumptions that all of 
the differences in achievement (white 
and Negro) are due to educational and 
other environmental causes and that 
these differences are measurable in 
terms of the various school efficiencies _ 
of each group; then the following results __ 
should obtain: Taking Indiana as a 
standard representing 100 per cent 
school efficiency and with an achieve- 
ment index of 1.00 on the tests, we 
should expect Nashville (white) chil- 
dren to obtain an achievement index of 
0.9235 (or 92.35 per cent of 1.00); the 
Hamilton County (white), 0.8611; 
the Shelby County (white), 0.854; the 
Hamilton County (Negro), 0.753; 
the Nashville (Negro), 0.7016; and the 
Shelby County (Negro), 0.6232. If 
the reader will again note Table III, 
he will see that our expectations are 
realized in each instance, except in the 
case of the Hamilton County groups — 
(white and Negro). Although we find 
that neither the white nor the Negro 
group of Hamilton County approxi- 
mates the expectancy as closely as the 
other groups, yet the white group is off _ 
only 0.0711 points and the Negro group © 
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TABLE IV “—A Comparison or THE ScHoot ErricrENcIges OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF INDIANA, ciel 
Nasuvitte (Warre), Hamiron Counry (Warre), Country (Ware), Haminroy it s 
County (Necro), (NeGRO), AND SHeLBy County (NeaGro) 

ndex of System is of the are 

System cou 

8. Hamilton County 37.55 two 

4. Shelby County (white)... .. 37.22 85.40 She 

7. Shelby County 27.16 62.32 

s 

*1 Note: The sources from which these indexes were derived are as follows: er 
(a) Nashville: “Statistical Report of the Public Schools, Nashville, Tenn. 1918-19, 1919- achi 
1920.” Han 

(b) Hamilton and Shelby Counties: “Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public tion 
Instruction of Tennessee, 1919-1920.” tend 

(c) Indiana: Marian M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 35, Table VII. whit 

chile 

is off only 0.0630 points—both about that the Negro groups do just as It 
equally distant from their expected well—in one case better (Hamilton | anal, 
goal. County)—in terms of the individual | caus 
If the reader will turn to Table V, white groups with which they plain 
which presents a comparison of the are compared, as the white groups do | but « 
relative disparities in test achievement when compared with Indiana, that | the | 
and in school efficiencies of the three is, in view of the respective and | real 
groups (white and Negro), he will note relative efficiencies of the school sys- | is th 
that, with the previously stated excep- tems involved. facts. 
tion of the Hamilton County groups, Now it is perfectly logical, if we are On 
the disparities in test achievement are to explain the deficiencies of the white | indic: 
approximately the same as the dis- groups, when compared with Indiana, | chanc 
parities among the various school in terms of differences of school oppor- | of th 
systems. It should be noted further tunities, that we explain Negro defi- | comp 
same 

TABLE V—Re ative Disparities ty Test ACHIEVEMENT AND Scnoot Erricrency or THE THREE of the 
Groups (Wurre anp Necro) Terms or THe Group, AND In Terms or Com- white 
PARABLE GRouP 2 Op 

D isparity in Test Disparity in School bees 
Groups Achievement (Mul- Efficiency hin 
tiplied by 100) 

1. Nashville (white) and Indiana................... 6.9 7.65 

2. Nashville (white) and Nashville (Negro).......... 22.6 22.19 

3. Hamilton (white) and Indiana................... 21.0 13.89 

4. Hamilton (white) and Hamilton (Negro).......... 7.5 10.81 

5. Shelby (white) and Indiana. ..................... 15.6 14.60 Richmo 

6. Shelby (white) and Shelby (Negro)............... 23.3 23.08 Frederic 
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cencies in a similar manner. Again, 
it should be pointed out that Peterson 
is amazingly incorrect when he sur- 
mises that the schools for the two races 
are probably more nearly equal in 
Nashville, than they are in the two 
counties. The reverse is practically 
the case. There is almost as great a 
disparity between the schools for the 
two groups in Nashville as there is in 
Shelby county; and a much greater 
disparity between the Nashville schools 
than in Hamilton County. This lat- 
ter fact might much more logically ac- 

count for the smaller difference in 
achievement of the two groups in 
Hamilton County than the explana- 
tion of Peterson (p. 53), that the city 
tends to select more of the brighter 
white children than of the Negro 
children. 

It is perfectly obvious from this 
analysis that we have a situation whose 
cause is not only more logically ex- 
plained by difference in environment, 
but could by no reasonable stretch of 
the imagination be interpreted as “a 
real race difference.’”’ However, this 
is the usual interpretation of such 
facts. 

One might object that the results 
indicated in this analysis are due to 
chance. Our reply is that an analysis 
of the results of the majority of the 
comparative racial studies shows the 
same thing. For example, an analysis 
of the results of Ferguson’s * study of 
white and Negro children in Rich- 
® Op. cit., Chaps. II and III. 


TABLE VI—-PercentaGE THE ScorEs OF THE Wuires MapE BY NEGROES ON THE Mrxep 
tions Tests I anp II, AND THE Test, RicuMonD AND FREDERICKSBURG BasED 
Upon AGE; AND PERCENTAGE OF THE ScrooL ErriciENcy OF THE NEGROES Is oF THE WHITES 


Mixed Relations 
Tests I 
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mond, Virginia, and Fredericksburg, — 
Virginia, made on the basis of three 
tests—Woodworth and Wells, (Mixed 
Relations Tests I and IT) and a form — 7” 
of the Ebbinghaus Completion Test— 
disclose the facts given in Table VI 9 
below. 

Furthermore Long,” Bagley,“ Thomp- 
son, Charles H.,™ and Rossmann,* — 
working in several different fields, at _ 
different times, found results similarto __ 
those reported here. 


A Suicutty Dirrerent APPROACH 


The second study reported by Peter- 
and presumably carried out by 
Peterson and Harrelson, represents a __ 
slightly different approach. In this 
investigation, 299 whites and 319 
Negroes of the Nashville schools were _ 
given the “Rational Learning Test.” 
(This test consisted of the letters A, B, 
C, D and E, numbered 4, 2, 5, 1 and 3, © 
respectively. The subject is supposed 
to catch the appropriate number for _ 
each letter through varied repetitions. 
It is supposed that, normally, a child 
will learn to react correctly in 40 
minutes, since most of the calculations 
are made upon the basis of the number 
of pupils completing the problem 
within that time.) 

8 Howard H. Long, “ Race and Mental Tests,” 
Opportunity, March, 1923. 

*4 Op. cit., Chaps. 1V-VI. 

2 Op. cit., Chaps. IV-V. 

26 Joseph Rossmann, “The Relation of Intel- 
ligence to Invention.” Journal of the Patent 


Office Society, Vol. TX, No. 12, July, 1927. 
27 Op. cit., pp. 93-122. 
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Richmond............ 78.4 78.5 79.3 
Fredericksburg ....... 64.5 70.5 62.7 4.3 me 
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One unique feature about this inves- 
tigation is Peterson’s claim that 


Efficiency in the test seems to be largely, if 
not entirely, free from the influence of home 
and school training, with the exception of 
learning how to count to five and to under- 
stand spoken language. Bright children in 
the grades may do better than dull college 
students; and adults of little education, 
than educated adults (p. 94). 


The writer wishes to point out the fact 
that Peterson neither produces evi- 
dence to show that a bright child may 
do better than dull college students; 
nor yet does he prove that adults of 
little education can or may do better 
than educated adults. Moreover, the 
editor of a recent Yearbook,” in which 
this study again appeared, notes that 


The possibility cannot be denied, at least 
from the data reported in this chapter, that 
28 Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1928, 
pp. 332-341. 


the capacity to attack and solve a unique 
learning problem (as in the Rational Learn. 
ing Test) may be itself influenced by en. 
vironment (p. 332). 


The children used as subjects in this 
test were drawn from four white 
schools—A, B, C and D; and three 
Negro schools—X, Y and Z. The test 
results are computed on age basis only, 
the ages being 7, 8, 9 and 10. Since 
there are only 6 Negroes and 18 whites 
in the 7-year group, we have left it out 
of our consideration of results here. In 


fact, Peterson suggests the same 
thing. 
Table VII below presents a “per- 


centage classification of children tested 
according to social status of parent or 
guardian.” It is singular that Peter- 
son goes to the trouble of ascertaining 
the relative occupational status of his 
various racial and school groups, but 
does nothing with the data except 
make the following comment: 


TABLE VII—Percentace CLAssiFIcCATION OF CHILDREN Testep AccorpING TO SociAL Sratvus 
or PARENT OR GUARDIAN 
(After Peterson, p. 104, Table 35) 


White Schools Negro Schools 
A B Cc D All x Y Z All 
(a) Professional: 
$1.0 7.1 8.3 7.1 1.4 4.5 
(b) Business: 

38.0 8.6 4.0 | 21.6 | 14.0 0.6 
(c) Employee: 

Ts adie weaistn we date 23.8 | 66.8 8.8 | 58.4 | 62.9 | 78.6 | 66.2 | 73.0 | 70.0 

5.1 6.0 | 14.3 | 12.4 7.1 9.9 

4.3 3.0 6.2 3.7 1.4 6.5 3.8 
(d) Unemployed: 

1.0 3.1 2.0 7.6 2.5 4.8 

(e) Unknown: 

4.8 1.1 1.0 10.3 0.6 5.1 

Totals—Per Cent......... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Pas i cedvdiestewkubee 42 93 99 65 299 14 145 155 $14 
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Table 35 shows the percentage of parents 
(or parents and guardians) in each occupa- 


tional group for the white schools sepa- 
rately and for all combined, and likewise for 


the negro schools. It will be noted that a 
slightly larger per cent of the Negrochildren, 
than of the whites, come from classes C, D 
and E, the per cents for classes A, B, C, D 
and E, in order being 9.7, 14.0, 72.6, 2.7 
and 1.0 for the whites, and 4.8, 0.6, 83.7, 
5.8 and 5.1 for the Negroes. The difference 
is not large, and a fair sampling of these 
two races in the southern states will un- 
doubtedly give a larger per cent of Negroes 
than of whites in the laboring classes, the 
difference in such a sampling probably being 
greater than that found in our groups 
shown in the table (pp. 104-105). 


Now one would readily grant Peter- 
son that the relative distribution of the 
occupational status of whites and 
Negroes, in the Southern states, is 
similar to his table. But what of it? 
Again, one would grant that a “larger 
per cent of Negroes than of whites” 
will be found in the laboring classes. 
But I cannot grant that the difference 
noted here is not large. Let us try 
further to objectify the data in Table 
VII. It will be noted that this clas- 
sification follows rather closely the 
Taussig Classification of levels of 
occupational status. Fortunately, we 
have a standardized score card for the 
measurement of socio-economic status, 
worked out by V. M. Sims.*® He in- 
cludes as one of his chief items occu- 
pational levels. We have taken the 
values assigned by Sims to the various 
levels and applied them to Peterson's 
data. Sims assigns a value of 8 for 
level A and a value of 6 for level B. 
Since Peterson has mixed, under C, 
the levels for which values of 2 and 0 
respectively are assigned, we have 
given it the value of 1. Levels D and 
E were obviously not evaluated, al- 


Vernier M. Sims, “The Measurement of 
Socio-Economic Status.” Bloomington, IIL, 
Public Scheel Publishing Co., 1928, PP. 33. 


though one might ee assign a 
value of zero for class E. It should be 
noted here that these computations 
have not been made on individual 
Negro schools, since there would be no 
point in making them, in as much as 
Peterson does not give achievement 
ratings for Negroes by schools. 

Table VIII presents the results of 
our computations on the basis de- 
scribed above. Just a cursory exami- 
nation is sufficient to convince one im- 
mediately that Peterson is in error 
when he concludes that the difference 
between the white and Negro groups in 
socio-economic status is not large. 
One should be even more persuaded 
when he considers that the Negro 
school system is about 75 per cent as 
efficient as that of the whites (see our 
Table IV). Moreover, one should 
note that the economic index for the 
poorest white school (B) is higher than 
it is for the Negro school group; and 
that the economic index of the com- 
bined white school group is consider- 
ably higher than that of the Negro a 
school group; and that when we — widen 
the indexes with their respective school =>" 
efficiencies, we find the socio-economic > 
status and school opportunities of the 
Negroes about 60 per cent as efficient 
as those of the whites. 

Now if our assumption that environ-— 
ment—as represented by socio-eco-— 
nomic status and school opportunities 
—is the cause of the differences here, 
then the individual white schools A, _ 
B, C and D, should reveal that fact on 
the basis of their respective achieve- 
ments on the test. That is to say, 
school A which has the highest environ- 


mental index, should stand highest i ti 


test achievement; school D next; school 
C next; and school B last. Table IX 
shows the percentage of children ~~ 
in each school at the ages 8, 9 and ° 

who completed the problem in 40 
minutes. Likewise, the same data are 
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TABLE VIII—Comparison or THE Socio-Economic Status or THE Waite CHILDREN BY 
AND AS A COMBINED GROUP; AND OF THE COMBINED Necro Group 


White Schools Negro 
Levels Schools 

A B Cc D All All 

(a> 267 .2 64.0 85.6 77.6 38.4 
228 .0 51.6 24.0 129.6 84.0 3.6 
00h 23.8 85.1 86.9 64.6 72.6 83.7 
519.0 136.7 174.9 279.9 234.2 125.7 


included for the combined white and more logical, if not the logical explana- 


combined Negro school groups for con- 


venience in comparison. 


TABLE I[X—Comparison or tHe LEARNING 


tion of these differences in achieve- 
ment. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND INDEXES oF Soc1o-Economic 


Sratus ror Four Separate Waite Scuoois, ALL Warre ComBinep, AND ALL NeGrogs 


ComBINED 
White Schools Negro Schools 
sins A B c D White All Negro 
Socio-Economic Index. ......... 519.0 136.7 174.9 279.8 234.2 125.7 
Per cent completing problem in 40 
100.0 74.0 86.0 96.3 86.4 61.4 


ENVIRONMENT AS A CAUSE 


The facts given in Table IX sub- 
stantiate our hypothesis without a 
single exception. The burden of proof 
is certainly with Peterson to show that 
environment is not the main cause of 
the differences both among these four 
white schools as well as between the 
two racial groups. The fact that the 
difference in achievement between two 
white groups of the same school sys- 
tem, but of widely different environ- 
mental status, is greater than the differ- 
ence between the accomplishment of 
the white group as a race and the 
Negro group as a race certainly seems 
to indicate the influence of environ- 
ment rather than racial inferiority as a 
primary cause. There should be little, 
ie any, doubt that environment is a 


Again, one might argue that this is a 
result of coincidence. We refer the 
reader to our answer with reference to 
the first analysis. Moreover, Arlitt *° 
working with native white, Italian, and 
Negro children found the same thing. 
Furthermore, the writer,*! working 
with two groups of Negro children of 
widely diverse environmental back- 
ground, found that there was a greater 
disparity between the two Negro 
groups than there was between the 
white group as a race, and the Negro 
group as a race. 

If one is particularly contentious, he 

* Ada H. Arlitt, “The Need of Caution in 
Establishing Race Norms.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1921, Vol. V, pp. 179-183. 

* Chas. H. Thompson, “A Study of the Read- 
ing Accomplishments of Colored and White 
Children.” An unpublished Master's thesis 
(1920) University of Chicago Library. ; 
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might further hold that environmental 
status is the result of low intelligence 
and, therefore, that these differences 
are still to be accounted for by inherent 
racial mental inferiority. If one must 
postulate such an hypothesis, then one 
must certainly conclude that Nash- 
ville (white) children and the white 
school children of Hamilton and Shelby 
Counties are inherently mentally in- 
ferior to Indiana school children (see 
our Table III); that the white army 
recruits of ten Southern states are 
inherently mentally inferior to Negro 
army recruits from Ohio (see Long,” 
Bagley,**) ; that the white army recruits 
from all of the Southern states are 
mentally inferior to the white army 
recruits from practically all the North- 
ern states (see Alexander™); and, 
finally, that the white peoples of the 
Southern states, as a whole, are hope- 
lessly inferior to the white peoples of 
the Northern states, measured on any 
criterion of intellectual efficiency one 
may choose (see Rossmann™, Bagley **). 
Of course, such conclusions are absurd. 
But the absurdity of these conclusions 
is even more evident when we note 
that in every instance inferiority of 
achievement is paralleled by an inferior 
school system and general social en- 
vironment. 


ScHoo. SurvEY REPORTS 


A second series of studies is repre- 
sented by school survey reports made 
by special survey staffs, and investiga- 
tions made by local authorities in city 
and state school systems. We have 
chosen, finally, as a basis for the ap- 
praisal of the educational achievement 
of Negro children, one of the typical 


Op. cit. Op. cit. 

“H. B. Alexander, “A Comparison of the 
Rank of American States in Army Alpha and in 
Socio-Economic Status.” School and Society, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 388-392, 1922. 

* Op. cit. 
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but more extensive of the 
surveys. 
The Virginia Education Commission _ 
and Virginia Survey Staff present in 
two volumes the results of a survey * 
of the public school system of the state _ 
of Virginia as represented by 18 typical 
rural counties and 9 selected cities. _ 
This survey was conducted under the 
direction of the late Professor Alexan- 
der J. Inglis of Harvard University, 
during the school year 1918-1919. It 
is unique in three respects: first, the 
factor of racial comparison is inciden- _ 
tal; second, it summarizes the direct 
educational achievement of Negro 
children under “normal,”’ I should say 
typical, school conditions; third, it in- 
volves a much larger number of sub- 
jects than one usually finds in studies 
involving racial comparisons. 
The comparative results presented in — 
Table X give the scores for the 
following subjects on the respectively 
designated tests: 
Scale, Alpha 2—38768 white pupils 
(city), 1029 Negro pupils (city), 3038 
white pupils (rural), and 1000 Negro — 
pupils (rural); Arirametic—Woody 
Arithmetic Scales, Series B—2557, — 
white pupils (city), 372 Negro pupils 
(city), 5021 white pupils (rural), and 
770 Negro pupils (rural); HaNpwrit- | 
1nG—Modified form of Starch Measur- 
ing Scale for Handwriting—Number _ 
of pupils not given; SPELLING—Ayres _ 
Scale (modified form)—Number of 
pupils not given. 
The director of the survey makesthe 
followin:, ~-omment relative to the facts 
presented in this table: 
An examination of the table shows that : 
the apparent differences are not great be- 
tween the achievements of colored children _ 


% Virginia Education Commission and Vir- 
ginia Survey Staff, “ Virginia Public Schools: A 
Survey of a Southern State School System,” 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, Parts I and Il, 1921. 
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TABLE X ®—Mep1an Scores ror Warre anp Necro (Crry Rurat) tn Artraweng, 
Reapinc Hanpwartine, Grapes III-VII 


Rural Schools City Schools 
Subject 
White Negro White Negro 
Grade III: 
8.8 8.7 9.5 9.6 
Grade IV: 
vi th ous 10.3 10.7 12.0 12.5 
4.9 5.1 5.1 5.1 
Ey 9.4 9.0 9.4 10.3 
Grade V: 
cc 56.8 50.4 68.3 63.5 
« 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 
10.0 9.6 10.2 11.2 
Grade VI: 
Sian 4 13.9 13.5 15.4 14.6 
54.6 53.9 69.5 59.5 
Grade VII: 
6.9 6.5 7.3 6.8 


57 Note: The data in this table are taken from Table 49, page 131, Part I, Virginia Public Schools 


Survey. 


and those of white children. It must be 
remembered, however, that in almost every 
grade considered colored pupils are on the 
average a year or more older and have at- 
tended school on the average of a year 
longer than the white pupils (p. 131, 
Part I). 


The writer fears that the implications 
of this comment are misleading. In 
the first place, we wish to point out, as 
will be seen from an analysis of Table 
XI, which gives the ages for the various 
racial and school groups, that this state- 
ment is true only when one compares 
city whites with city Negroes, and rural 
whites with rural Negroes. Again, the 


writer fears that this difference in age 
does not result in the difference in 


achievement that the survey director's 
comment implies. Therefore, we have 
eliminated the age differences among 
the groups in the same manner that 
was employed in an earlier part of this 
paper (see p. 196). The resultant 
achievement of the various groups 
with the factor of age-difference elimi- 
nated is given in Tables XII, XIII and 
XIV. 

It will be noted from the above table 
that the city Negroes are on the average 
by grade, .8 of a year older than the 
city whites; that the rural whites are 
.65 a year older than the city Negroes; 
that the rural Negroes are .55 of a year 
older than the rural whites. The 
actual differences are not so enormous 
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TABLE XI *—Comparative Mep1an ror THE anv Nearo (Crry anp Runa) Groups 
BY Grapes III-VII 


Grades Ill IV V VI Vil 
eed 9.5 10.7 11.5 12.6 13.7 
de 10.0 12.0 12.5 13.5 14.0 
White rural.............. 10.9 11.9 12.9 13.8 15.0 
Negro rural.............. 11.0 12.5 13.5 14.8 14.9 


3 Note: The data in this table are taken from Tables 5 and 9, pages 22 and 29 respectively, Part II. 


as the survey director’s comment Negroes and the rural whites coming 
would imply. next with a negligible difference be- 

Table XV shows the indexes of tween them, and that of the rural 
efficiency of the various school sys- Negroes coming last. If the reader 
tems of city whites, city Negroes, rural will compare the rank order of the 
whites and rural Negroes. It will be school efficiencies of these groups with 
seen that the efficiency of the city their respective educational achieve- 
whites is the highest, that of the city ments, as shown in table XIV, he will 


TABLE XII—Coerricients or Epucationat Erricrency or Crry NeGcrogs in TERMS OF THE 
Crry Warres Ace DirrerEences ELIMINATED 


Grade Il IV Vv VI vir | Weighted 
Average 
78.9 92.9 92.0 87.3 89.4. 
85.2 78.5 85.5 78.8 97.7 
Reading 60.1 89.2 90.4 86.9 91.3 81.9 7 . 
Handwriting............ 96.0 97.6 100.9 101.4 105.9 Gini: 


TABLE or Epucationat Erricrency oF RuraLt NeGcrRoes IN TERMS OF THE 
Rorav Wuires wits Ace DirrereNnces ELIMINATED 


: Weighted 

Grades Il IV VI VII 

100.2 98.9 85.0 90.6 90.8 

98.4 102.3 84.8 92.1 6.2 

99.0 98.8 93.9 96.4 87.9 96.6 
Handwriting............ 97.9 91.0 91.8 95.2 96.2 


TABLE XIV—Coerricrents or Epucationat Erricrency or Crry Necroges, Rurat WHITES AND 
Rurat Necroes in Terms or Tee Crry ON THE Basis or WEIGHTED AVERAGE PEr- 
FORMANCE IN THE TESTS WITH THE Factor or AGE ELIMINATED 


Racial and School Groups in Terms of Tests ererenny 


City Whites sai 
Addition Spelling Reading 


{ 
= 
— 
re 
is 
it 
d 
le 
e 
| 80.7 75.3 82.4 85.5 
4 77.8 73.1 80.1 93.5 


note that in general, the correspon- 
dence is perfect. It should be pointed 
out here that the rural Negroes in the 
light of their very poor educational 
facilities, show a higher degree of edu- 
cational achievement than do the rural 
whites. The observation should be 
made that although the rural whites 
have a school system equal in efficiency 
to that of the city Negroes, they do not 
equal them in educational achieve- 
ment. This situation is due un- 
doubtedly to some environmental dif- 
ference other than school opportunity 
not measured by the school efficiency 
index. If, however, one were to follow 
the logic of the proponents of the 
hypothesis of inherent racial mental 
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4 


us 


ment of Negro children, as with white 
children, is, in the main, a direct func. 
tion of their environmental and school 
opportunities, rather than a function 
of some special inherent difference jn 
mental ability. 


CONCLUSION 
A critical appraisal of the facts with 
reference to the educational achieve. 
ment of Negro children forces one to 
conclude : 
1. That the doctrine of an inherent 
mental inferiority of the Negro isa 
aa myth unfounded by the most 
___ Jogical interpretation of the scien- 
__ tifie facts on the subject produced 
to date. 


TABLE XV “—Invexes or Erriciency or THE Scnoou Systems or THE City Wuires, Crry 


Necroes, Rurat Wuitres anp Rurat 


School Groups City Whites | City Negroes | Rural Whites |Rural Negroes 
Haden of 46.77 | 35.92 | 35.36 23.35 


** Note: The data from which these indexes were obtained are found in the “Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1918-19 and 1919-20,” 


pp. 61-75. 


inferiority, he would necessarily have 
to conclude that rural whites are in- 
herently mentally inferior to city 
Negroes. This interpretation is usu- 
ally made where the inferiority is found 
in Negro achievement. It, of course, 
is unwarranted in either case except we 
can prove conclusively that the en- 
vironments were comparable. 

A critical examination of the facts 
presented in this study shows that 
when Negroes are given equal environ- 
mental and school opportunities their 
educational achievements are equal to 
or better than that of the whites. (In 
fact, it is surprising to note that Negroes 
achieve as much as they do in considera- 
tion of the poor environmental and school 
opportunities they are afforded.) In 
other words, the educational achieve- 


= 


2. That the mental and _ scholastic 
achievements of Negro children, 
as with white children, are, in the 
main, a direct function of their 
environmental and school oppor- 
tunities rather than a function of 
some inherent difference in mental 
ability. 

3. That a philosophy of education 
based upon the current unwar- 
ranted interpretations of achieve- 
ment differences between white 
and Negro children, as due to 
inherent racial mental inferiority 
of the Negro, is not only vun- 
gust, but a little short of 
disastrous, especially in view 
of the many other disabilities 
the Negro has to undergo in this 
country. 
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BEGINNINGS— RECONSTRUCTION 
Era, 1864-1876 


OMMON schools for Negroes in 

the older Southern States were 
born in a period of political and eco- 
nomic distress. They were the prog- 
eny of the era of Reconstruction, the 
blight of which, unfortunately, is still 
felt in some sections. In fact, in most 
of the states of the South common 
schools had to be born three times 
before definite progress could be made. 


! List of references used in preparing article on 
“Common Schools for Negroes in the South”: 
Reports of Commissioner of Education; “‘ Public 
Education in the South,” Knight; The Bulletin, 
1926, 1927, 1928; “*A Study of the Work of the 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers for Negro Rural 
Schools,” Liston; ‘“‘Lectures and Addresses on 
the Negro in the South,”’ University of Virginia 
Lectures, 1915; “Summary Reports from Summer 
Schools for Negro Teachers,” Favrot; “* Negro 
Public Education in the South,” Favrot; “Recent 
Developments in Negro Schools and Colleges,” 
Davis; The Crisis, 1926, 1927, 1928; “‘The Story 
of Public Education in Louisiana,” Harris; 
“History of Public School Education in Florida,” 
Cochran; “‘History of Public School Education 
in Alabama,”’ Weeks; ‘“‘The Establishment of 
the Public School System of South Carolina,” 
Thompson; Report of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, 1904-1905; “‘ Negro 
Education in the United States,”” Thomas Jesse 
Jones; “Negro Public Schools in the South,” 
Smith (in Southern Workman). “Negro Year 
Book,” 1925-26, Monroe N. Work; “Forty 
Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi,” 
Stuart Grayson Noble; “History of Negro Edu- 
cation in North Carolina,” Brooks Dickens; 
“North Carolina State School Facts” (issued by 
the State Department of Public Instruction); 
“Statistics of State School Systems,” Phillips; 
“Education of the Negro Since 1860" (Occasional 
Papers of the Slater Fund), J. L. M. Curry; 
“Building a Rural Civilization (Southern Work- 
man), Jackson Davis; ‘“‘ Negro Public Schools in 
the South” (Southern Workman), S. L. Smith; 
Reports of the State Departments of Education 
in the South. 


Common Schools for Negroes in the South’ 


By N. C. 
Reheat alt, Director, Division of Negro Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


(1) Presidential Plan.—Beginning 
with Arkansas in 1864, a majority of _ 
the Southern States had enacted laws 
setting up public schools for both — 
whites and Negroes under the Presi- 
dential Plan of Restoration. Congress — > 
refused, however, to permit the plan .¥v 
inaugurated by Lincoln and continued . 
by Johnson to prevail. It reduced the a . 
Southern States to provinces, estab- 
lished martial law in them, and re- | 
quired them, before they could ee iad 
restored to statehood, to write new ae 
constitutions in accordance with the — | 
congressional plan of reconstruction. 

(2) Congressional Reconstruction and 
Some of Its Fruits.—Alabama adopted 
its new constitution November 5, = “| 


and was followed by the other states 
in quick succession. The educational 
sections of the new constitutions were — 
ik 
very much alike: a 


The General Assembly, at its first session 
under this constitution, shall provide, by 
taxation and otherwise, for a general and 
uniform system of public schools, wherein 
tuition shall be free of charge to all the _ 
children of the State between the ages of six _ 
and twenty-one years.” 


Under reconstruction, values of prop- 
erty decreased sharply in all of the 
states. Public school revenues also’ 
decreased as did the number of children 
enrolled. The schools in Arkansas i 
during this period, * ‘literally died of 
starvation”; in Tennessee they were _ 
called “a nullity and a sham”; in ~ 
Louisiana by 1876, $2,137,000 of school 
funds had been misapplied. Similar 
conditions obtained in practically all 
of the states, though in Virginia and a % 


2 Constitution, North Carolina, 1868. 
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Georgia some real progress was being and private enterprises. These rec. 
made.* ords prove that the Negro people were 

(8) The Third Step—Congressional keen to have their children educated, 
reconstruction ran its course by 1876. and that the Negro children had both 
The governments in the respective the inclination and the capacity to 
states were restored to the native learn. 
people who found it necessary to ‘ 
change again their constitutions affect- Factne New Drrricuttigs, 1875-1900 
ing the common schools. In 1875 Constitutional and legislative enact- 
North Carolina added to its constitu- ents after 1875 definitely fixed the 
tion: “And the children of the white legal status of the common schools for 
race and the children of the colored ‘Negroes. After that time there has 
race shall be taught in separate schools; been no question on this score. It was 
but there shall be no discrimination in and is known that the Negro schools 
favor of or the prejudice of either area permanent part of the legal public 
race.”* The other Southern States school machinery of the South. 
added similar amendments. Available Assets.—When the South- 

Leadership.—The Freedmen’s Bu-_ ern States, under constitutions framed 
reau, though not always wisely man- by their own leaders, took up the 
aged, aided in the organization of Negro _ tasks of rehabilitation, there was little 
schools. Still greater service was ren- money, almost no school buildings and 
dered by the missionary organizations. equipment, very few native teachers 
The Peabody Fund, founded in 1867, for either race, and a serious lack of 
directed by Dr. Barnas Sears, aided organization. There were, however, a 
both directly and indirectly. The few certainties—which proved to be 
United States Bureau of Education, assets: First, the war and its immedi- 
under Dr. Henry S. Barnard and Gen- ate aftermath were behind them; 
eral John Eaton, Commissioners, gave second, definite laws had been set up in 
valuable assistance. Individuals, too, each state for at least the beginnings of 
worked for common schools, especially a complete public school system fer 
the following Negroes: Nicholas M. both races—there were to be separate 
Bell, Missouri; William Henry Smith, schools for the two races, “but no 
Frederick Douglas, Sr., Washington, discrimination in favor of or to the 
D. C.; W. H. Steward, Kentucky; prejudice of either race”; third, now 
P. B. S. Pinchback, Lieutenant Gov- that the states had by their own vol- 
ernor, Louisiana; James W. Hood, untary acts pledged themselves to 
Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- build and to support common schools 
lic Instruction, North Carolina; John for Negroes, there appeared immedi- 
R. Lynch, Mississippi; Wright Cuney, ately in every state outstanding south- 
Texas; Peter G. Morgan, Virginia. ern white leaders who insisted that, the 

Lack of Records.—There is practically pledges made to provide schools for 
nothing left in the way of permanent Negroes meant what they said and 
records to testify as to the net resultsin should be carried out in good faith; 
the education of the Negro children in fourth, certain definite sums of money, 
the common schools during this period. though small, were being collected 
There are very clear records of fine through taxation and actually used for 
results obtained by various missionary Negro schools. 

* Knight, “Public Education in the South.” Some Pioneers of the Period.—Out- 


* Secti : standing among the leaders of the time 
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were: (a) White—Doctor J. L. M. 
Curry, Agent Peabody and Slater 
Funds; Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, 
Agent Slater Fund; Governor Hahn, 
Louisiana; Bishop Charles B. Gallo- 
way, Mississippi; Governor Z. B. 
Vance, North Carolina; Hugh S. 
Thompson, South Carolina; General 
Samuel C. Armstrong, Virginia; John 
Storer, West Virginia. (b) Negroes— 
Booker T. Washington, Alabama; W. 
E. B. DuBois, Georgia; Bishop Isaac 
Lane, Tennessee; Alfred W. Harris, 
Virginia; J. C. Price, North Carolina. 

Efforts to Train Teachers.—Under 
reconstruction, many of the state and 
local superintendents, as well as most 
of the teachers, came in with the re- 
constructionists from the North, the 
West, Europe and elsewhere. Provi- 
sion had to be made now to train 
teachers in the South. The church and 
private organizations took up the task 
at once, and many of the high schools, 
normal and industrial schools, and 
colleges which rendered such distinct 
service were begun. Many of these 
are still rendering fine service in each 
of the states. But the states could not 
leave this burden to be borne alto- 
gether by chureh—and private enter- 
prises. Accordingly each state began 
to establish normal schools and cok 
leges to train teachers for the public 
schools. 

The Peabody Fund continued to give 
aid for training teachers, and the John 
F. Slater Fund, organized in 1882, con- 
tributed to church and private schools 
for training teachers and for industrial 
education. 

Statistics and Public Expenditures.— 
Available statistics for parts of the 
period show that less than 50 per cent 
of the school population were enrolled 
and fewer than 30 per cent attended 
regularly. School buildings, such as 
there were, were very poor; many 
schools were conducted in churches and 


‘sixty-seven to thirty-eight.” ® 


lodge buildings. 
r. 

“In spite of the confusion of the 
times and the vicious conditions and 
influences, which made more difficult 
and delicate the problem of sympathetic 
racial codperation, the Southern States 
paid nearly $110,000,000 between 1870 
and 1900 to help educate the Negro.”’ ® 

An Unfortunate Political Trend.— 
Political discussion in the legislatures, 
from about 1890 to 1905 was full of 
racial bitterness. Again and again, 
members of the legislatures introduced 
amendments to education bills under 
discussion providing for division of 
school taxes between the races accord- 
ing to the amounts paid by each race. 

What happened in Mississippi and 
North Carolina in this period is prob- 
ably typical of what was taking place 
throughout the South. In Mississippi 
amendments offered in the legislature 
to divide school taxes between the races 
according to amounts paid by each 
were consistently defeated. 

“It was defeated by a vote of eighty- 
one to thirty-one.” . . . amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of fifty- 
seven to fifty-three, twenty-three being 
absent” “with the ostensible 
purpose of discriminating against the 
Negroes, was defeated by a vote of 
Thus 
the conservative southern citizens of 
Mississippi stood for righteousness, 
and especially for the integrity of their 
constitution. 

A brief discussion of attempts by the 
North Carolina legislature to pass dis- 
criminatory laws against Negro educa- 
tion is contained in the next section. 

Amendments Restricting. Suffrage.— 
As one result of the political and racial 
strife of the period, the states of the 
South adopted amendments to their 


5 Knight, “‘ Public Education in the South.” 
* Stuart Grayson Noble, “Forty Years of the 


Public Schools in Mississippi.” 
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constitutions restricting and limiting 
suffrage. The purpose apparently was 
to eliminate the illiterate Negro vote, 
for the amendments set up literacy 
tests. 


Vicorous AND DETERMINED LEADER- 
sHip 1900-1918 


On the threshold of the new cen- 
tury stood a group of courageous men 
ready to do battle for universal educa- 
tion. They made it plain that “uni- 
versal”’ included Negroes as well as 
whites in the South. They insisted 
that the adoption of amendments 
restricting Negro suffrage in the late 
nineties placed new and _ increased 
obligations upon the states to educate 
Negro children. 

More Pernicious Political Activity.— 
Let us pause to refer again to the efforts 
of reactionaries to secure a division of 
the school funds between whites and 
Negroes. In North Carolina, this 
fight persisted throughout the adminis- 
tration of Governor Aycock. Certain 
reactionary leaders in the legislatures of 
1901 and 1903 tried to force through 
bills providing for division of school 
funds on the basis of taxes paid by each. 
In the heat of the discussion Governor 
Aycock declared: “It must be manifest 
that such a provision as this is an 
injustice to the Negro and injurious to 
us. No reason can be given for divid- 
ing the school fund according to the 
proportion paid by each race which 
would not equally apply to a division of 
the taxes paid by each race on every 
other subject.”” The Governor won 
his fight, and since that time no con- 
siderable group of men either in politics 
or out has raised this issue in North 
Carolina. 

Progressive Leadership: Persons, 
Movements, Organizations.—Some in- 
dividuals whose influence for Negro 
education was and is south-wide, and 
even nation-wide in» the last thirty 
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years: Edgar Gardner Murphy, B. C, 
Cladwell, Bishop Bratton, Alfred Holt 
Stone, Governor Aycock, J. Y. Joyner, 
Dr. C. F. Meserve, Dr. J. H. Dillard, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. R. R. Moton, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. S. G. Atkins, 
Miss Virginia Randolph, W. T. B. 
Williams, Jackson Davis, Leo M. 
Favrot, 5. L. Smith, Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
Dr. James E. Gregg; the Southern 
Education Movement, called also the 
Ogden Movement, organized about 
1898 through the leadership of Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, Dr. Wallace But- 
trick, Dr. H. B. Frissell and others 
named above gave stimulus to Negro, 
as well as white education; the General 
Education Board organized in 1902, 
the Jeanes Fund 1908, the Slater 
Fund (began public school work) 
1911, the Phelps-Stokes Fund 1913, 
and the Rosenwald Fund 1914, all 
“came to the kingdom” in a time of 
great need, and when there was real 
inspiration and opportunity for service 
to Negro education. 

The philosophy of education of these 
persons and groups is illustrated in a 
statement made in one of his first 
reports by Dr. J. Y. Joyner, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in North Carolina (1902-1919) “The 
State’s obligation for the education of 
the child is the same whether the child 
is wrapped in a white skin or a black 
one.” ? 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund.*—About the 
end of the first decade of this period, 
some of the teachers and best friends of 
Negro education began to see a need 
for a comprehensive study and survey 
of the whole subject. This undertak- 
ing was begun by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund in 1913 with Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones as Educational Director. For 


7 Report 1902. 
* This special fund is discussed here because 


most of its work was done in this period. 
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three years following, Dr. Jones and 
several assistants traveled over the 
entire South visiting all types of Negro 
schools, public and private. They 
conferred personally with those con- 
nected with these schools, and with 
state, county and district school offi- 
cials. They visited and examined at 
first hand practically every denomina- 
tional or private school and college, and 
every public institution attempting to 
do high school, normal school or college 
work. They took time enough to 
study each school with care and in 
detail as to organization, its educational 
and its financial status and operations. 
The results of the survey were printed 
in two large volumes by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1916. 
This recital of the work of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund would be incom- 
plete without specific mention of Dr. 
Anson Phelps-Stokes and his family, 


under whose inspiration and leadership 


this study was undertaken, and who 
provided the money for it; and of Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, then United States 
Commissioner of Education, under 
whose official direction and coépera- 
tion the study was carried forward. 

Besides the service rendered in 
making this study, and the expense 
connected with it, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund has contributed $153,000 to 
Negro schools and colleges. It has 
continued from 1916, and still con- 
tinues, to employ Dr. Jones and sev- 
eral assistants for the study and 
promotion of Negro education:both in 
this country and abroad. 

Statistics and Expenditures 1900- 
1918.—The tables printed in the last 
section of this paper, while pitifully 
incomplete, furnish fairly accurate 
bases for comparison. The school 
year 1912-1913 was chosen in the 
expectation that the facts gathered 
would be typical of this period. An 
effort was made to secure data for 1900, 
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but without success. Comparison of 
1912 with 1927, fifteen years, will show 


surprising gains. 


A Decape or REMARKABLE Devevor- 
MENT, 1918-1928 
Building Modern School Houses— 
No period of equal length in southern _ 
history, as that of the past ten years, — 
has experienced such wonderful strides 
in education, and in all types of indus- 
try, and let us hope in spiritual growth. 
At the close of the World War, al 
was a serious shortage in peace-time © 
construction of all kinds, pens 
school buildings. When the end came 
the Southern States not only planned 
construction to take care of their de- 
layed or temporarily halted needs, but 
in the enthusiasm of the time set up 
programs of development the like . 
which had never before appeared even ¢' 
remotely possible. Within this brief w 
period of ten years the Southern States 
(eight of them) have built and put into 
commission public school buildings’ for 
Negroes worth $30,000,000. If the 
same rate of building is maintained in 
the next decade the school plant for Ms, 
Negro children of the entire South 
ought to be—and most likely will be—_ 
modern, comfortable, more nearly sufi- 
cient to meet the demands. Pe 
High School Development.—Within a, 
the brief period of this single decade is 
embraced almost all that has beendone __ 
in the Soyth to provide public high 
schools for Negroes. In 1918, outside | 
of a few, very few, large tities anda 
small number of state institutions, — 
there were no public standard high 
schpols Tor Negroes. Table T on 
21}-sets forth in definite fashion the 
progress made in high school education © 
public and private in the last three 
years (data for longer period not avail- _ 
able). This progress is going on in all mG 
the states, those making up what is « 


“a 


called the Black Belt of the 
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lower South, as well as in those known 
as border or near-border states. With 
very few exceptions these schools are 
measured by the same standards as the 
white schools. 

In addition to 251 standard or ac- 
credited _high-schools there are many 
more non-standard—one, two, three 
and four-year schools. Most of these 
are in process of development and will, 
it is reasonable to predict, become 
accredited high schools within five 
years. Slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the product of standard high schools 
each year is being sent on to higher 
institutions. The enrollment in the 
Negro normal schools and colleges in 
1916 was 2,637. In 1927 the total 
enrollment was 13,647, more than five 
times the number eleven years ago.°® 

High Speed in Training Teachers.— 
In no one of the elements necessary in a 
public school system has more substan- 


tial progress been made, than in train-* 


ing qualified teachers. No one realizes 
more clearly than do the Negroes 
themselves that Horace Mann was 
correct when he said, “As is the teacher, 
so is the school.” Accordingly there is 
genuine zeal among them to meet the 
challenge of certification laws, salary 
schedules, and the expectations of 
leaders in education in both races. 

It is simply amazing to note the 
increased enrollment from year to year 
in teacher-training institutions (nearly 
all the states have, or are building, 
teacher training institutions sufficient 
to meet their needs), especially in 
summer schools, and in extension or 
correspondence courses. Enrollments 
in summer schools in 1926 (fourteen 
states) were 23,686.'° Many of these 
summer schools received aid from the 
General Education Board. They were 


* Jackson Davis, “Recent Developments in 
Negro Schools and Colleges.” 
10 L. M. Favrot, “Summary of Summer Schools, 
1926.” 
ok 
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in some states from 24 to 72. 


open from six to twelve weeks, and 
standard work was done in them. 

It should be stated and emphasized 
here that responsible officials in all the 
State Departments of Education in the 
South are earnestly bringing to bear all 
the influence and authority of their 
offices to promote the teacher-training 
programs for Negroes. 

Schools for Little Children—The 
elementary schools are the only schools 
attended by about 95 per cent of the 
Negvo children. It is true also, as 
figures in Table II will show, that 
about 65 per cent of the total enroll- 
ments in the common schools are in the 
primary grades—the first three grades 
in some states, in others the first four 
grades. This is a situation much to be 
deplored. It presents a picture which 
we do not like to look upon. It is 
tolerable only because we believe it is 
changing rapidly and because we can 
believe that the rapid development of 
the building program and the improved 
facilities for training real teachers will 
in a comparatively few years blot out 
this blight which is a real disgrace upon 
our southern civilization. 

Another encouraging fact is that as 
the school buildings and teaching force 
for Negro children improve, the attend- 
ance laws, though very inadequate in 
some sections, are being more thor- 
oughly enforced. 

Tabular Information.“—Tables II, 
III, and IV, though far from complete, 
furnish information from a sufficient 
number of states for useful comparisons. 
Total enrollment and attendance show 
gains respectively of 26 (in eleven 
states) and 35 per cent (in eight states) 
in fifteen years; teachers employed in 
ten states increased from 19,373 to 
30,842 in number; salaries of teachers 


1 None of the states gave data on standards of 
training of teachers though the percentage of 
teachers trained on standard levels has increased 
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9,952 
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$15,720,811 
10,413,279 
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665 
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| Including buildings. 
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4°$1,616,: 
t Now investing $535,000. 


t Apparently incorrect. 
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more than doubled in some states; 
average length of terms increased from 
108 to 134 days in elementary, and 
from 128 to 154 days in high schools; 
maintenance costs in six states have 
increased from $3,320,575 to $9,055,- 
168; value of common school property 
in eleven states is $49,929,881; eight 
states report $6,070,442 worth of prop- 
erty for higher institutions, used mainly 
for preparing teachers for the common 
schools. 


about $0 per cent of the population of \ 


the South. Reference to the table on 
value of school property will disclose 
that in the past ten years $270,547,343 
were spent on new schools in eight 
states for white children (little over 
two-thirds of the population), and 
$29,547,723 on new schools for Negroes 
(in same eight states). Perhaps no 
explanation can be given for this wide 
difference except on racial grounds. 
But the determination of an issue some- 
times must be based upon, not what 
actually has taken place, but rather 
upon the trend, the signs which point 
the way. No thoughtful, fair-minded 
person will question the meaning of the 
trend; viz: If the Southern States (eight 
of them) have expended $30,000,000 
upon new construction for Negro 
common schools in ten years, it means, 
if it means anything, that the South 
has embarked upon a definite policy of 
rebuilding the entire Negro public 
school system. 

What has been said about compara- 
tive values of school property for 
whites and Negroes applies with equal 
force to other school expenditures, 
salaries and all maintenance costs. 
These are facts and unpleasant facts. 
But, shall we stop there and spend our 
time berating and abusing this or that 
state or community, or all the states 
and communities which are not now 
living up to the standards which they 


themselves have set? Will we not get 
further and be happier, all of us, black 
and white, North and South, by taking 
courage over the fact that vast sums 
(which no one dares claim are sufficient) 
from public taxes are now being spent 
annually on common schools for Ne- 
groes—sums greater than were spent 
on all common schools for all races in 
the South two decades ago? 


SpeciAL Funps ror Necro EpucaTIon 


No account of common schools for 
Negroes in the South would be com- 
plete or even accurate without a reason- 
ably full statement of the stimulus, 
encouragement, and substantial assist- 
ance given by special funds. All of 
these foundations, from the beginning, 
have done their work and given their 
aid through the State Departments of | é 
Education, and in closest harmony with 
the regularly elected or appointed 
officials in these departments, and in 
turn the state officials and the repre- 
sentatives of the various funds have ; 
codperated in all their work with the ~~ 
local county, city and district schooh 
officers. 

The General Education Board.—The 
activities of the General Education 
Board (organized in 1902) have been 
many and varied. To county training 
schools has been given $1,300,000, a_ 
half million of it expended through the _ 
Slater Fund organization. More than — 
another million dollars given by the _ 
Board has been expended through the 
Jeanes Fund organization for Jeanes’ 
industrial teachers. Almost $700,000 — 
went for teacher-training, in institu- 
tions, summer schools, and for fellow- — x 
ships—all of it directly or indirectly for 
training teachers for the common 
schools. 

Perhaps the most important single _ 
contribution of the Board is $1,022,- 
062.78 paid on salaries and expenses of _ 


x 


— 

| 


In fourteen states these agents are 
appointed by State Superintendents of 
Education and are considered regularly 
employed members of the staff in vari- 
ous states. These State Agents plan 
and direct the expenditure of all the 
public and the special funds for Negro 
education. 

The General Education Board has 
contributed a total of $4,189,469.65 
to aid in developing common schools 
for Negroes. In addition to these ap- 
propriations the Board has given to 
June 30, 1928, the vast sum of $14,682,- 
972.61 to Negro education distributed 
among the following projects: 


Colleges and schools... ....... $13,257,434 .19 

: Home Makers Clubs.......... 129,430 .29 
Medical Schools.............. 1,188,828.08 
Miscellaneous items. ....... 157,280 .05 


$14,682,972 .61 


This Board, guided by Dr. Buttrick, 
ye Dr. Wyckliffe Rose, Dr. E. C. Sage 
and others has contributed for all 
Fics types of educational enterprises for 
Negroes the enormous sum of $18,872,- 
42.86. 


a The Anna T. Jeanes Fund.—The 
_- deanes Fund was established by its 
founder, Miss Anna T. Jeanes of 


Philadelphia, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Frissell and Dr. Washington in 1908. 
Dr. James H. Dillard, then of Tulane 
University, was chosen President. The 
purpose of the Jeanes Foundation was 
to aid in employing well prepared 
Negro teachers, mostly women, who 
were called County Jeanes Industrial 
Teachers. As stated by Dr. Dillard: 
“The business of these traveling teach- 
ers, working under the direction of the 
county superintendents, is to help and 
encourage the rural teachers; to intro- 
duce into small country schools simple 
home industries; to give lessons on 
sanitation, cleanliness, etc.; to promote 
improvement of school houses and 
school grounds; and to organize clubs 
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for the betterment of the school and 
neighborhood.”” The original amount 
of the Foundation was $1,000,000, 
the interest only to be available 
each year. Appropriations to 199 
amounted to $626,598.28. The states 
and counties have supplemented this 
amount to the extent of $1,181,058.97, 
which means a total of $2,545,467.55" 
expended for these splendid workers 
in $11 counties in fourteen states. 

These Jeanes teachers are veritable 
missionaries of goodwill and codpera- 
tion. What they have accomplished in 
two decades is truly marvelous! 

The John F. Slater Fund.—For 
twenty-nine years the John F. Slater 
Fund aided church and private schools 
mainly. In the year 1911 it began to 
encourage what has been called County 
Training Schools. These are public 
county or district schools. Under cer- 
tain conditions the Slater Fund gives 
$500 a year to each County Training 
School. The purpose is to develop high 
schools and to offer simple courses as 
far as possible in the basic industries of 
the community, and in teacher train- 
ing. The first three schools were 
opened in 1912 and were in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. In 1927 there 
were 308 County Training Schools in 
the South. A considerable number of 
these have since become accredited 
four-year high schools. The Slater 
Fund has contributed out of its funds 
$347,080 to these schools from 1912 to 
1928. For all types of public educa- 
tion the Fund has given $1,039,943; 
and for religious and private institu- 
tions $2,081,899. 

When county training schools were 
begun there were no public rural high 
schools for Negroes in the South and 
very few in the cities. The leadership 
of the Slater Fund, always in coépera- 
tion and with the hearty approval of 

adding General Education Board 
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the public school officials, must there- 


fore be credited with hastening the day 
of secondary education for Negroes. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Be- 
ginning as a very modest infant in the 
family of foundations in 1914, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, in a decade and 
a half, has acquired a place among the 
giants. Much of the valuable service 
rendered by other foundations is in the 
field of organization, supervision, study- 
ing of needs, training of teachers, 
organizing schools, and the like. The 
Rosenwald Fund aided a community in 
building a school house ona hill. Such 
a school house was needed, badly 
needed, on thousands of other hills in 


the South. 
School Superintendents, Jeanes 
teachers, General Education Board 


Agents, County Training School Prin- 
cipals, and people, all seized upon the 


Rosenwald school as something visible, — 


tangible, an evidence of progress in 
Negro education that could not be 
gainsaid. It probably was the “miss- 
ing link” all agencies needed to round 
out a complete program for Negro 
schools. To June 30, 1928, the Fund 
had cojperated with school officials in 
the South as shown below: 

As will be seen from the summary, 
Mr. Rosenwald has contributed three 
and a third million dollars," public 
funds more than twelve millions, white 
people directly nearly a million, and the 
Negroes themselves nearly four million 
dollars. All of this is~ stimulating, 
encouraging, but perhaps the most 
satisfying fact is that out of public tax 
money more than twelve million dollars 
have been contributed. This is more 
than all the common school property 
for Negroes in the South was worth 
twenty-five years ago._ 

The Pierre S. duPont Gift.—‘It 


“ This total does not include large contribu- 
tions by Mr. Rosenwald to other educational and 


welfare projects for Negroes. opportunity for Negroes, but 
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might be of interest to you to know 
that through the generosity of Mr. 
Pierre S. duPont, every colored school 
district in Delaware now has a modern 
school building on a minimum site of 
two acres in extent, with a cost, includ- 
ing the new high school for colored 
students in Wilmington, just completed, 
aggregating about $2,500,000, no part 
of which was raised either by the state 
or by the colored people.”—Superin- 
tendent H. V. Holloway, Delaware. 


SuMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS BY SPECIAL Funps 


1. John F. Slater Fund: 
a. Religious and private 
institutions......... $2,081,899 .00 
b. Public Institutions .... 1,039,949 .00 
2. General Education Board... 18,872,442 .36 
3. Anna T. Jeanes Fund...... . 626,598 . 28 
4. Phelps-Stokes Fund........ 153,000 .00 
5. Julius Rosenwald Fund ..... 3,333,852 .00 
6 


. Pierre S. duPont Gift (for 
Delaware only).......... 2,500,000 .00 


Gifts of the Duke Brothers.—The 
Endowment established by Mr. J. B. 
Duke provides for certain annual in- 
come on about $1,600,000 for Johnson 
C. Smith University, North Carolina, 
and Mr. B. N. Duke has contributed 
large sums to Kittrell College, North 
Carolina College for Negroes, and 
other Negro institutions in North 
Carolina. No definite figures are 
available for these gifts, but they prob- 
ably total more than $2,500,000. 

These gifts.added to the totals above 
make a total sum of more than $30,- 
000,000 contributed by special funds 
for Negro education in the South. 

The main attempt of this paper is to 
show that common schools for Negroes 
in the South are bottomed upon legal 
authority set up by white people theni- 
selves in their fundamental and statute 
law; that many efforts have been made 
in the several states by certain groups 
to destroy the principle of equal educa- 
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without state-wide approval or success; 
that the common schools have come 
through decades of strife, poverty, 
prejudice—but the gains have been 
sure though gradual; that all along the 
way there have been courageous leaders 
of both races, and movements, that have 
boldly championed the cause of fairness 
and justice to all groups. (Long lists of 
these leaders have been included be- 
cause they “kept the light burning.” 
Many others deserve to be included.) 
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In the last section is given a brief 
outline of progress in education, all 
types—elementary, secondary and col- 
lege—which, in comparison with what 
had been done before, is remarkable; 
also a brief summary of the aid given 
by the great foundations. And so, 
while conditions are still far from what 
they should be, the trend is toward a 
greater degree of fairness and justice. 
Therefore, let us thank God and take 


courage! 


Oat 


of the North 


By E. Grorce Payne 


Assistant Dean, School of Education; Professor and head, Department of Educational Sociology 
New York University 


REVIOUS to the Civil Wareduca- attendance of whites, the following 
tion for the Negro was provided tables are presented. The first of the 
only in scattered schools in the North, tables shows the total population 
when 1.7 per cent of the Negro popula- between five and twenty years and the 
tion of school age attended school; so total number attending school of all 
that we may say that sixty-odd years ages at each ten-year period from 1859 
ago Negro education in the United to 1920. 
States, as a whole, was near the zero The second table shows the total 
point. Therefore, the development white attendance, and the third the 
of Negro education to its present state Negro attendance. The Negro at- 
has taken place in the past sixty-five tendance has increased from 1.7 of the 
years. In order to visualize this , total population of elementary school 
development and contrast it with the | age in 1850 to 54 per cent in 1920, 


TABLE I—A.ut Cuasses 


é Total Population 5-20 Years “Total Persons Attending School 
Year 
Both Sexes ‘Both Sexes 
Number Per Cent 
33,250,870 21,763,275 65.5 
29,785,997 18,009,891 60.5 
26,041,940 13,367,147 51.3 
22,447,392 11,674,878 52.0 
18,319,830 9,951,608 544.3 
14,507,658 6,596,466 45.5 
11,980,728 5,692,954 47.5 
9,204,908 4,089,507 44.4 


TABLE Il—Warre 


Vous Total Population Number Attending Per Cent 
5-20 Years School 
19,644,508 67.0 
16,279,292 62.6 
12,231,004 54.5 
10,667,171 55.4 
9,095,485 58.2 
6,414,740 51.2 
5,660,325 56.0 
4,063,046 52.9 
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. 
while the whites have increased from The school attendance of Negroand =| 
52.9 to 67 per cent in the same period. white children may be shown graphi- 

Table III shows the increase in cally to advantage. ee 
school attendance of Negro children In addition to this low percentage of => 
for the whole country and not merely attendance, as will appear later, the De 


TABLE III—Necro 


, Total Population Number Attending 
5-20 Years School 
3,796,957 2,049,741 54:0 
3,677,860 1,670,650 45.4 
RP 1,524,829 26,461 1.7 


the northern states; but since the Negro amount and regularity of school at- a “a 
attendance in the North has practically tendance is much less favorable among “Es 
doubled in the past twenty years, the the Negroes than among the whites. aa) 
increase has come from the South, and It may be noted, then, that the ex-— a 
this table, therefore, represents the posure of the Negro child to school 
situation of the Negro in the northern _ situations has been much less frequent __ k 
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has occurred in the 
case of the whites. 


EpucATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Certain other notable difficulties 
confronting the Negro should be 
pointed out as preliminary to a study 
of the Negro in the schools, as, for 
example, the tendency toward segrega- 
tion, either because of school practice 
or because of the practice of the Negro, 

or for social or economic reasons in 

establishing Negro quarters which vir- 
tually comprise Negro School districts 

cities where no pressure for segrega- 

tion is exerted. 

2 ’ Finally the tendency toward race con- 
_ flicts, as in the case of East St. Louis, 
: hicago, and in the case of the school 

pupils in Gary, accentuates segrega- 
tion. The lack of schooling, the tend- 
ency toward segregation, the social 
conflicts and the like, therefore, have 
created unequal educational opportu- 
nity with distinct disadvantages for the 
Negro. 7It may be said, then, in the 
beginning, that the Negro in the schools 
of the North has not had equal educa- 
tional opportunity with the whites. 

Our problem in general, therefore, 
is to determine the educational status 
and opportunity of the Negro in the 
northern states. Specifically we wish 
to determine the character of segre- 
gation and its significance, to ascertain 
the nature and extent of conscious 
discrimination, and to attempt to dis- 
cover if possible the weaknesses of the 
public school as an agency of Negro 
adaptation and social adjustment. 
The limited space and the data avail- 
able for this study are apparent weak- 
nesses, and therefore the value of it 
will lie mainly in its suggestiveness 
for further research. Fortunately this 
research is now in process. 

The problem of the Negro in the 
schools of the North is incidental to the 


ing out of the increase in population, the 
centralization in cities and voluntary oy 
enforced segregation. Approximately 
one-half million Negroes came into the 
northern states from the rural South 
during the decade from 1910 to 1999, 
making a total of 1,550,754 Negroes 
north of the Potomac at the lag 
Federal Census. The growth singe 
has continued, but not so rapidly as 
during that decade. 
location may be indicated by the 
statistics of growth in a number of 
cities as examples.' 


TABLE IV—Necro PopuLATION 


Cities 1910 1920 
Philadelphia 89,459 134,089 
Washington......... 96,446 109,976 


The Negro population in cfties forms 
a definite colony, as, for example, in 
Harlem and the San Juan Hill district 
in New York. This segregation has 
taken place for two reasons, namely, 
economic necessity and social prefer- 
ence. Segregation has been made 
necessary because of the problem of 
housing. A number of factors enter 
here. Among the more important, are 
the cost of rent, the places where Ne- 
groes may rent, and the possibility of 
employment. The social factors oper- 
ating are the desire to be together, the 
facilities, such as churches, neighbor- 
hood activities, etc., in which Negroes 
can participate. The result is that in 
these districts certain schools have a 
large percentage, if not a majority, 
of Negro pupils. The schools are 
primarily Negro schools, even where 
no pressure is exerted toward school 
segregation. 

It may be noted here that legally 

1 See Education Review, 1921, p. 233. 
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segregation of the Negro population 
or Negro children in schools is not 
recognized in the northern states. 
Segregation, however, is no less a 
matter of fact, as indicated by a typical 
case, namely New Jersey. 


SEGREGATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


There will be found in New Jersey 
types of schools varying from those 
completely mixed, with Negro teachers 
placed without strict regard to the 
preponderance of Negro pupils, in the 
northern part of the state, to types in 
which segregation is carried to the point 
of dividing a building so that white and 
Negro children are completely sepa- 
rated, with white teachers for the white 
and Negro teachers for the Negro 
students, and a heavy wire screen 
dividing the playground; a white prin- 


cipal of the entire school and a Negro - 


assistant whose duties are concerned 
wholly with the Negro part. In Tren- 
ton, while there is no segregation in 
principle, there is separation in effect, 
with every possible advantage of this 
separation generously emphasized and 
developed. It is evident that the 
desire of the school board has been in 
the direction of separation, and they 
have been willing to pay handsomely 
for it. Theoretically the racial make- 
up of the neighborhood has determined 
the complexion of the school for the 
district. 
are no neighborhoods in which only 
Negroes live, although there are many 
small ones in which they predominate. 
The schools of these areas have come 
to be set aside as Negro schools, and 
Negro teachers and principals pro- 
vided. Livingstone, Escher, Old Lin- 
coln and Nixon were all separate Negro 
schools, and located in the various 
Negro residence areas. These were 


combined in 1924 in the New Lincoln 
School, a new structure, beautifully 
designed and equipped without atin. 


But it so happens that there 


¥ National Urban League, 1925. 


It was intended as a Negro school, 
embracing all the elementary and 
junior high grades. The architect in 
attempting to express the spirit of the 
Negro conceived it to be dominantly 
religious, and throughout this hugely 
solid structure there runs the sugges- 
tion of a monastery, with its deep, 
arched hallways and cloisters. Detail 
is carefully carried out in the smaller 
patterns. It cost when completed 
nearly a million dollars and is one of 


the most beautiful school buildings 


occupied exclusively by Negroes any- 
where in the United States. For prin- 
cipal they secured Arthur T. Long, 
formerly a principal in Indianapolis, in 
a school which has commanded wide 
attention for its methods of discipline 
and instruction. In fact, one chapter 
of John Dewey’s book on education 
is devoted to this Indianapolis school 
and was written at a time when W. R. 
Valentine was principal and Mr. Long, 
assistant. The staff of the New Lin- 
coln School, as it now exists, represents 
an exceptionally high degree of training 
for elementary teachers, and they rank 
easily with the best in the city. . 


de luxe” for the Negro.” 

The situation in New Jersey is by no 
means atypical, and represents in 
general the method of bringing about 
segregation artificially in cases where 
natural means do not turn the trick. 
There is another variety of segregation 
in Chicago, Springfield, East St. Louis, 
Gary, Indianapolis, but no less effec- 
tive. It may, therefore, be said that 
the various factors leading to segrega- 
tion do not allow the Negro to be 
exposed to the same educational or 
cultural situations to which the whites 
are exposed in the North. Moreover, 
the special treatment is not lost 
in its effect. It serves to create an 


* This data is taken from a survey of the 
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attitude of mind in both the whites 
and the Negroes that enforces totally 
different educational effects. The 
most vicious case of distinction is that 
in which the Negroes and whites are 
separated by rooms and a wire screen 
on the playground, always with the 
general recognition of distinctive white 
superiority. The effect of such dis- 
tinction, whether in the extreme or 
moderate form, is to make an under- 
standing or common culture impossible. 
The Negro is almost as much out of the 
picture of American civilization as he 
would be in the native haunts of Africa. 
We cannot face the problem of the 
Negro in America without a distinct 
consciousness of this fact. 


INTELLIGENCE AND RETARDATION 


The facts of segregation bear directly 
upon those of retardation and the 
intelligence quotient which has been 
given so much emphasis in the past few 
years. We should like, therefore, to 
examine the data relating to intelli- 
gence and retardation in the light of 
the facts of segregation. 

Space does not permit us to present 
the data and conclusions about the 
intelligence of the Negro as displayed 
in the army intelligence tests and in 
the discussion of Negro intelligence 
following the war. It is sufficient here 
merely to indicate the fact that while 
the northern Negro school child 


; Z_ shows superiority over the southern, 


he shows up at a disadvantage when 
compared with the white. The more 
recent investigations into the intelli- 
gence tests and the explanations of 
differences of “native intelligence” 


warrant the conclusion that much of 
the difference of so-called native intel- 
ligence between the northern Negro 
and white children may be explained 
on the ground of difference in environ- 
ment and education, and that segre- 


= Lb gation is an important, if not the main, 


factor of difference. One author sum. 
marized the study of the intelligence 
of the Negro as follows: “The results 
obtained by separating the Negroes 
into two social groups would lead me to 
think that the condition of life under 
which Negroes live might account for 
the lower mentality of the Negro,”: 
While the data of retardation show 
the same unfavorable situation of the 
Negro child in comparison with the 
white, certain facts confirm us in our 
conclusion relating to intelligence. 
Note the data of retardation of the 
Negroes in the schools of Detroit: 


TABLE V—Turee or More Years’ Rerarpa- 
TION BY Piace or or Necro Puptis w 
THE Derrort Pusuic ScHooLs 


Per Cent of 
Place of Birth 
Retardation 
4.76 
Pennsylvania................ 8.00 
18.28 
19.50 
South Carolina . agg 19.71 
Tennessee . 19.77 
AS 60.08 21.30 
North Carolina............... 21.63 


The table presented here points 
clearly to the fact that retardation 
is immediately connected with the 
character of the previous education, 


*See Pyle, W. H., School and Society, Vol. I, 
No. 10, p. 360. 

“See Washington, Forrester B., The Negro in 
Detroit, Survey by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, 1926,p.4. 
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regularity of school attendance, and 
the character of the schools and teach- 
ing, and not to difference in learning 
capacity and “native intelligence.” 
This is further emphasized in the stud- 
ies of illiteracy among the whites and 
colored : § 

TABLE 


All Classes} White Negro 
North...... 4.3% | 1.4% | 10.5% 
15.6 7.7 33.5 
4.4 7.0 


From these data it will be noted that 
the northern Negro compares favorably 
with the southern white in the amount 
of illiteracy, 10.5 per cent for the 
northern Negro, as opposed to 7.7 per 
cent for the southern whites. This 
may be accounted for purely on the 
ground of schooling. 


SuBNorRMAL CHILDREN 


The findings of the survey of special 
education in Detroit are so significant 
in their bearing upon our problem here 
that we quote them in full:*® 

For the purpose of this survey a 
comparative study was made of the 
white and colored children in special 
classes for subnormal children pro- 
vided by the Department of Special 
Education. There are two main 
groups of these classes, Special A, 
and Special B, in the former of which 
are placed children from six to thirteen 
years of age; in the latter are children 
over thirteen. The data upon which 
the following findings have been based 
were obtained from the cards filed in 
the Psychological Clinic of the Board 


*See Abstract of the Thirteenth Census, 1910, 
p. 243. 

* The Negro in Detroit, Survey by the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1926, pp. 
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of Education. The chronological age, 
grade, mental age and intelligence 
quotient are the original entries, taken 
when the child was first recognized to 
be subnormal. The records of the 
classification, home control and physi- 
cal defects are up-to-date. In all, 
2,311 cards were examined which, 
according to the director of special 
education, represent 85.1 per cent of 
the total number on file. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the results: 


1. The percentages of backward children 
for both sexes of both groups tend to be 
about equal, and there is a larger per cent 
of white females and of colored males who 
are definitely feeble-minded. 

2. There is a relatively small per cent of 
each group who are definitely feeble-minded. 

3. There is a notable disparity in the 
percentages of broken homes among the 
white and colored children, which the 
director of the Department of Special 
Education describes as being one of the 
main contributing causes to the backward- 
ness of the colored children in these classes. 

4. While the percentages of those having 
physical defects is high among the white 
children, all the colored children suffer from 
physical defects, but the white children 
suffer from more different kinds and combi- 
nations of ailments than do the colored 
children. 

5. In the matter of chronological age, 
mental age, and I. Q., there is little dis- 
parity between the white and colored 
children. 

6. The data on Special B children shows 
a general persistence of the relation in the 
percentages previously mentioned, but 
there are relatively higher percentages of 
feeble-mindedness among all classes than 
was true of the Special A’s, and a much 
higher percentage of weak-mindedness 
among the white boys and colored girls 
than among the other classes of this group. 

7. All the way through, in all but one 
instance, a higher percentage of feeble- 
mindedness is accompanied by the posses- 
sion of a higher percentage of physical 
defects. There seems to be a definite corre- 
lation of the relatively higher percentage of 
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feeble-mindedness and physical defects in 
the cases of the white boys and colored 
girls. The fact that there is a much smaller 
general percentage of feeble-mindedness 
among the Special A pupils than among 
the Special B’s, and a relatively higher 
general percentage of physical defects 
among them, is probably explained by the 
fact that being much younger, remedial 
measures for the removal of these defects 
have not been applied as extensively among 
them as among the Special B’s. 

8. Another cause may be that as the chil- 
dren in these classes progress sufficiently 
they are returned to their regular classes, 
and the relatively large numbers of feeble- 
minded children among the Special B’s 
represent successive increments of those 
recruited from the Special A’s. 


The same relative standing of white 
and colored students at the upper end 
of the intelligence scale may be noted. 

“The comparison in variability is, 
as in the case of the sexes, of great 
practical importance. The ability of 
a hundred of its most gifted repre- 
sentatives often counts more for a 
nation’s or a race’s welfare than the 
ability of a million of its mediocrities. 
The fact that the colored pupils, 
though clustered more closely at the 
center, range to nearly or quite as high 
grades as do the white is thus note- 
worthy.” 

A report of retardation in the high 
schools of Trenton, together with 
comment, is significant in indicating 
the attitude of white educators or 
school superintendents toward retarda- 
tion and its causes. The thesis of 
this paper is that segregation with the 
consequent lack of equal opportunity 
is one of the main causes of retarda- 
tion—just the opposite of the view 
expressed in this report; namely, that 
the cure for retardation is further 
segregation. Perhaps “the wish is 


Thorndike, Edward L., Educational Psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, 1923, Vol. III, pp.- 210-11. 


Linders 


father to the thought,” if my hypothe. 
sis is correct.® 

It might be of interest to note the 
following table of February ratings 
from the Senior High School of Trenton, 
New Jersey, which is a mixed school, 
eleventh and twelfth grades. _ 


TABLE VII 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
G of White | of Colored 
rede Pupils Re- | Pupils Re- 
“© ceiving ceiving 
“E”—Failure....... 11 33 
“D”—Marginal..... 24 40 
“C”—Average...... 35 20 
“B”—Above Aver- 
22 7 
“A”—Superior...... 9 


The Superintendent says: 


The problem of retardation is more 
serious among colored children than among 
any other racial group. I am inclined to 
believe that the further extension of segre- 
gation and a real social welfare program 
is the only real practical solution when 
we consider the present economic and 
social burdens which are placed on the 
colored group. The over-ageness and the 
low educational age of most of those coming 
from the South and other cities adds mate- 
rially to our problem. The economical 
status of our adult Negro population which, 
in a real way, controls the housing situa- 
tion, is in itself a serious problem and con- 
tributes materially to retardation causes.’ 


There are several other factors that 
account for the status of the Negro 
in the schools of the North which can 
only be mentioned here. In all the 
studies the Negro showed greater 
irregularity of attendance and a less 
amount of attendance than the white. 
The situation is brought about by the 
requirement that Negro children help 
at home, aid in the economic support 


® Report from Superintendent, Trenton, N. J. 
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of the family, by the greater number 
of broken homes which indicate inade- 
quate family control, and distance of 
residence from school. 


ATTENDANCE 


In this connection data relating to 
school attendance of the Negroes in 
Delaware are illuminating. The rec- 
ord for 4,395 colored pupils shows 64.1 
per cent of attendance of the days the 
schools were open. Of the children, 
except those of ages ten and eleven 
years, those not promoted had an 
average attendance of less than ninety 
days.!° The monthly school enrollment 
of colored pupils during the period of 
this study, 1920-21, was unsatisfactory 
for all months before November and 
after March, February enrolling the 
largest number of pupils, approximately 
90 per cent of the total number that 
should attend school. The September 
enrollment had only 68 per cent, and 
the May enrollment 87 per cent of the 
February number. Of the total en- 
rollment 36.7 per cent are short-term 
pupils. Sixty-three per cent of this 
enrollment was for five months or less, 
and had approximately half of the 
school year of education. Moreover, 
absence of those enrolled has a high 
percentage for the colored pupils for 
all the months and for all state 
divisions." 

The average number of days at- 
tended by the colored pupils is 115.4. 
The attendance of promoted pupils 
averages 138 days, while the attendance 
of non-promoted pupils is 78 days. 
The difference between the attendance 
of promoted and non-promoted pupils 
explains the failure of those not pro- 
moted. This conclusion is substan- 
tiated by the view of teachers who 


“ Cooper, Richard Watson and Cooper, 
Herman, Negro School Attendance in Delaware, 
pp. 275-6. 

Tbhid., p. 53. 
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claim that 63 per cent of all failures is 
due to non-attendance, and that non- 
attendance is, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for an additional 32 per cent 
of failures. The promotion percentage 
of any general group of failures paral- 
lels the attendance of the group. For 
instance, pupils attending school 100 
days have an even chance of promo- 
tion and of non-promotion. Any in- 
crease or decrease above or below 100 
days increases or decreases to a smaller 
extent the chances of promotion. This 
is shown by the fact that two-thirds 
of all colored pupils have less than 80 
per cent of attendance and likewise 
less than 80 per cent of promotion, and 
more than one-half of the failures have 
less than 70 per cent of attendance 
and less than 75 per cent of promo- 
tion.” 

These data warrant the conclusion 
that the irregularity of attendance of 
the Negro in Delaware at least accounts 
very largely for the greater retardation 
among the colored than among the 
whites. 

In addition to the irregularity of 
attendance is the matter of the health 
of the Negro. This accounts partly 
for the irregularity of attendance 
and otherwise prevents school progress. 
The following graph indicates the 
condition of tuberculosis among the 
Negroes and whites in New York City 
and also shows the handicap in health 
under which the Negro is working. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


This sickness handicap is also indi- 
cated in the infant mortality rate; 
which is much higher among the 
Negroes than among the whites, and 
in diseases of children, particularly 
rickets, which is seriously hazardous. 
The sampling of the Harlem district 
showed 95 per cent incipient rickets in 
children. 

Ibid., pp. 177-8. 
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NEGROES IN THE Pus.Lic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE NorTH 


Some general conclusions are obvious 
from the data herein presented: 


1. The rapid influx of the southern Negro 
into the North has created a serious 
problem of adjustment which will tax the 
intelligence of best educational leadership 
to solve. 

2. The problem of incorporating the 
Negro into the social and civic life of the 
North is complicated by a variety of factors 
such as color, customs, and previous history 
of the Negro. The solution of this problem 
is the one that the educator must face, 
because the welfare of both races depends 
upon its solution. 


233 


3. The solution of the race problem will 
remain impossible, as long as the white 
race assumes that the Negro comprises an 
inferior group and that he must remain the 
ward of the white man. This fact may 
postpone the solution indefinitely. 


4. Equal educational opportunity is not 
present in the North. The critical prob- 
lem of the educator is to provide for every 
child, white or black, the opportunity for 
personal growth and social adaptation in 
the interest of the general social welfare. 
From this point of view one can face edu- 
cational and racial situations only with 
extreme pessimism, 
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a ree Professor of Philosophy, Howard 
HERE are two distinctive elements 
in the cultural background of the 
American Negro: one, his primitive 
tropical heritage, however vague and 
clouded over that may be, and second, 
the specific character of the Negro 
group experience in America both with 
respect to group history and with 
regard to unique environing social 
conditions. As an easily discriminable 
minority, these conditions are almost 
inescapable for all sections of the Negro 
population, and function, therefore, to 
intensify emotionally and intellectually 
group feelings, group reactions, group 
traditions. Such an _ accumulating 
body of collective experience inevitably 
matures into a group culture which 
just as inevitably finds some channels 
of unique expression, and this has been 
and will be the basis of the Negro’s 
_ characteristic expression of himself in 
American life. In fact, as it maturesto 
conscious control and intelligent use, 
_ what has been the Negro’s social handi- 
cap and class liability will very likely 
become his positive group capital and 
cultural asset. Certainly whatever the 
Negro has produced thus far of dis- 
. tinctive worth and originality has 
been derived in the main from this 
source, with the equipment from the 
general stock of American culture act- 
ing at times merely as the precipitating 
agent; at others, as the working tools 
of this creative expression. 


Cutrurat History 
‘The cultural history of the Negro 
is as unique and dramatic as his social 
history. Torn from his native culture 
234 
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and background, he was ouddeail 
precipitated into a complex and very 
alien culture and civilization, and 
passed through the fierce crucible of 
rapid, but complete adaptation to its 
rudiments, the English language, Chris- 
tianity, the labor production system, 
and Anglo-Saxon mores. His com- 
plete mental and spiritual flexibility, 
his rapid assimilation of the essentials 
of this new culture, in most cases 
within the first generation is the out- 
standing feat of his group career and 
is almost without parallel in history. 
Costly as it was, it was complete and 
without reservations. And yet from 
the earliest efforts at crude self-ex- 
pression, it was the African or racial 
temperament, creeping back in the 
overtones of his half-articulate speech 
and action, which gave to his life and 
ways the characteristic qualities in- 
stantly recognized as peculiarly and 
representatively his. 

The materials were all American, 
but the design and the pattern were 
different,—in speech, social temper, 
song, dance, imagination, religious 
attitude. Some of these reactions 
were so vivid and so _ irresistible 
that they communicated themselves 
by contagious though condescending 
imitation to the general community 
and colored the temper and mores of 
the Southern whites. This generally 
unacknowledged influence the 
Negro’s first and perhaps most basic 
contribution to American culture. It 
is a fallacy that the overlord influences 
the peasant and remains uninfluenced 
by him; and in this particular case, 
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with the incorporation of the Negro 
into the heart of the domestic life of 
the South, the counter-influence be- 
came particularly strong. 

In humor, emotional temper, super- 
stitions, nonchalance, amiability, senti- 
ment, illogicality,—all of which were 
later to find expression in forms of folk 
literature and art,—the Negro colored 
the general folk-ways of the South. 
The Negro has exerted in no other way 
since so general an influence, but in pass- 
ing, we must note a near approach to a 
similar influence, nation-wide though 
more superficial, in our own generation, 
—the contagious influence of the “jazz- 
spirit,” a corrupt hybrid of the folk- 
spirit and modern commercialized 
amusement and art. Both these in- 
fluences, we shall see, have direct 
relevance to formal art and literature, 
but have had their profoundest effect 
on the general background of life out- 
side the boundaries of formal expres- 
sion. It ison another plane, but it is just 
as important, perhaps more so, to color 
the humor of a country, or to influence 
its tempo of life and feeling, or to 
mould its popular song, dance and folk- 
tale, as it is to affect its formal poetry 
or art or music. ‘This point will need 
to be borne in mind when, later, with- 
out detracting from his literary skill 
and service, we call Joel Chandler 
Harris a “kindly amanuensis for the 
illiterate Negro peasant.” For Uncle 
Remus created himself, so to speak, 
and the basic imaginative background 
of his tales was African. 

It was inevitable that the peculiar 
experiences of the American Negro 
should sooner or later find artistic 
expression. ‘The history of the situa- 
tion is that they did not wait for a 
control of the formal, civilized means of 
expression. They expressed them- 
selves first in folk-ways and folk-arts. 
Notably, the folk-dance, folk-song, 
both the spirituals and the less known 
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but equally abundant seculars, and the 
folk-tale and proverb,—the latter going 
over into colloquial modifications too 
rapidly for exact tracing. More and 
more, especially as the younger con- 
temporary American and Afro-Ameri- 
can artists turn back to this mine of 
folk material for artistic ore, we are 
coming to a new appreciation of its 
extent, quality, and originality. Para- 
doxically enough, it may be that in 
slavery the Negro made American 
civilization permanently his spiritual 
debtor. 

The cultural history of the Negro 
himself in America may be broadly 
traced as falling into two periods,—a 
long period of sustained but unso- 
phisticated expression at the folk 
level dating from his introduction to 
this country to half a generation after 
Emancipation, and a shorter period of 
expression at the cultural, articulate 
level, stretching back in exceptional 
and sporadic instances to 1787, but 
becoming semi-literary with the anti- 
slavery controversy from 1835-1860, 
and literary in the full sense only since 
1890. 

Between these two levels there 
is a gap, transitional only in the his- 
torical sense, when the main line of 
Negro expression was motivated by 
the conscious imitation of general 
American standards and forms, and 
reacted from the distinctive racial 
elements in an effort at cultural con- 
formity. This was inevitable and 
under the circumstances normal; but 
the position of cultural conformity has 
since been reversed,—first by the dia- 
lect-folk-lore school of Negro expression 
of which Paul Laurence Dunbar was 
the leading exponent, and more lately 
still by the younger contemporary 
school of “racial self-expression,” — 
the so-called “New Negro movement,” 
which, growing in volume since 1917, 


has in a decade produced the most out 
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standing formal contribution of the 
Negro to American literature and 
art. Among the latter are to be 
enumerated both the “race-realists” 
who follow the general technical trend 
of American realism, developing on the 
basis of local-color the native distinc- 
tiveness of Negro life and the “race- 
symbolists” who have made a cult of 
the revival of the traits of the race 
ce temperament, its philosophy of life, 
and the re-expression on the cultural 
level of the folk-spirit and folk-history, 
a including the half-forgotten African 
background. The importance of this 
latter movement is not to be under- 
estimated; for, apart from its own 
creative impulse, it has effected a 
a transformation of race spirit and group 
ies attitude, and acted like the creation 
of a national literature in the vernacular 
upon the educated classes of other 
peoples, who also at one or another 
stage of their cultural history were not 
integrated with their own particular 
tradition and folk-background. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

; a “4 The general history of white Ameri- 
can attitude toward the Negro cul- 
tural traits and elements may be 
y similarly traced in broad outline. 
First a long period of unconscious 
absorption and exchange, beginning in 
sentimental curiosity and growing with 
institutionalized slavery into a sen- 
timental, condescending disdain. 
Then a transitional period of formal 
revulsion, in part a natural reaction, 
in part a definite accompaniment of 
the Slavery-Anti-slavery controversy. 
This was an attempt to insulate the 
Negro culturally, to “put him in his 
place” culturally as well as socially,— 
the last hectic throes of which can be 
seen in the “Reconstruction” school 
of fiction of Cable, Thomas Nelson 
Page, and to a modified extent even 
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Finally after a gap of disinterest, 
there began about 1895 in American lit- 
erature a new more objective interest 
in the Negro which, with the growth 
of American realism, has since 1918 
resulted in a serious preoccupation 
of many of the leading American 
novelists, dramatists, story-writers, 
musicians, and folk-lorists with the 
Negro folk-themes and materials. 
This movement, amounting at times 
to definite exploitation of this now 
highly prized material, has paralleled 
the Negro cultural movement de- 
scribed above, has given it from time 
to time encouragement, objective vin- 
dication (in the sense that majority 
attitudes always influence minority 
attitudes) and developed new points 
of coiperative contact between the 
intellectuals and artists of both 
races. 

Some of the best expressions of 
Negro life in formal American art 
have in this decade come from such 
outside sources, like Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays of Negro life, Du Bose Heyward’s 
“Porgy,” Mrs. Peterkin’s “Green 
Thursday” and “Black April,”’ Gersh- 
win’s adapted “jazz,” the University 
of North Carolina studies in Negro 
folk-song and folk-lore, to mention 
some outstanding examples. 

The more the cultural rather than 
the sociological approach to the Negro 
matures, the more it becomes apparent, 
both to white and black observers, that 
the folk-products of the peasant Negro 
are imperishably fine, and that they 
constitute a national asset of the first 
rank. They have survived precari- 
ously; much has been lost. Modern 
research may retrieve some. But Un- 
cle Remus tales and the “Spirituals” 
are enough to assure one of the quality 
of the simon-pure product, and of the 
pity that the generation of 1840 to 
1880 was blind to their value. The 
folk-story background was rescued by 
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Thomas Cable and Joel Chandler 
Harris, but modern scholarship has 


| their rescue. 


yet to winnow out the sentimental 
additions which glossed over the real 
folkiness of the originals. The spirit- 
uals and other aspects of folk song and 
dance were saved by the Negroes 
themselves, beginning with the move- 


| ment of the Fisk Jubilee singers for the 


preservation and vindication of the 
folk music. Their effort, beginning 
in 1878, has culminated since 1900 in 
the work of Negro musicians like 
Harry T. Burleigh, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Rosamond Johnson, Carl Diton, 
Nathaniel Dett, Lawrence Brown, 
Edward Boatner, Grant Still, C. S. 
Ballanta, and others; some in careful 
arrangement of the Negro folk-song in 
unvarnished trariscription, others in 
more elaborate formal composition 
based upon its themes. 

Mesiiwhile the secular Negro music, 
after a period of sentimental treatment 
culminating in the melodies of Stephen 
Foster, and one of minstrel balladry 
commencing about 1850 and climaxing 
in the eighties and nineties, has finaliy, 
as jazz in the contemporary period, 
exerted a constant, and at tinies, domii- 
nating influence on American popular 
music, light entertainment and popu- 


lar dance figures. All of these 
popularizations have been some- 
what debased versions of _ their 


original folk derivatives, even in the 
hands of their Negro professional 
exponents. The authentic things 
themselves, in surviving such treat- 
ment, prove their sterling worth; and 
modern scholarship is now coming to 
Such work as Odum and 
Johnson’s “The Negro and His Songs,” 
Krebheils’s “Afro-American  Folk- 
Songs,’’ Weldon Johnson’s prefaces to 
the “First and Second Book of Negro 
Spirituals,”” Weldon Johnson’s tran- 
scriptions of Negro ante-bellum folk- 
sermons in his “Seven Sermons in 
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Verse”’ (God’s Trombones), Ballanta’s 
“St. Helena Spirituals” enable usnow 
to judge the genuine worth and tone of 
the Negro folk-product. Finely rep- 
resentative as they are in their his- 
torical time and setting, they are now 
regarded as even more precious in their 
potential worth as material for fresh 
artistic development. 
The modern scholar is, therefore, 
reverent where the older generation 
were patronizing, and painstakingly 
scientific where we were once senti- 
mentallyamateurish. Wehavelearned 
to appreciate the poetic imagination as 
well as the music of a 


Bright sparkles inde churchyard 
Give light unto de tomb 


and the serene faith of “Dese bones 
gwine to rise again” and “De mornin’- 
star was a witness too.” And grateful 
as we are for his far-sighted preserva- 
tion of the most organic body of Negro 
folk-tale that American literature pos- 
sesses, we cannot help wishing that 
Joel Chandler Harris had been a more 
careful and less improvising amanuen- 
sis of the mid-Georgian Negro peasant 
whom he knew and liked so well. 
Imperfect as the documentation is, 
emotionally the ante-bellum Negro 
has left, however, a satisfactory picture 
of his spirit. Slavery, which a bril- 
liant ex-slave called “the graveyard of 
the mind,” did not prove to be a tomb 
of the spirit;the Negro soul broke 
through to two ideals,—heaven and 
freedom,—and expressed these hopes 
imperishably. Although this was an 
expression of his own particular situa- 
tion and his specific reactions, it was 
so profoundly intense as to become uni- 
versalized; spiritually there are no 
finer expressions of belief in freedom 
and immortality, or of the emotional 
side of Christianity native to the 
American soil than these Negro folk 
utterances. 
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Errects oF SLAVERY ON LITERATURE 


If slavery moulded the emotional 
life of the Negro, it was the anti-slavery 
struggle that gradually developed his 
intellect and brought him to articulate 
expression. The pivot of thought and 
focus of inspiration with the two first 
Negro writers, both poets,—Jupiter 
Hammon (1787) and Phyllis Wheatley 
(1773),—was freedom, and the incon- 
sistency of slavery, both with American 
revolutionary ideals and Christianity. 
There was in prose an anonymous ar- 
raignment of slavery by “Othello” as 
early as 1799, followed by Walker's 
famous “Appéal” in 1829. From this 
point on the growing anti-slavery 
movement developed necessarily the 
second-rate literature of controversy. 
Yet in this and the allied field of ora- 
tory, the Negro contribution was ex- 
ceptional and at times up to the level of 
contemporary white talent, Garrison, 
Jay, Gerritt Smith, Sumner Phillips, as 
a critical comparison of the orations 
and essays of Martin Delaney, Samuel 
McCune Smith, Thomas Remond, 
Ringgold Ward, Henry Highland Gar- 
nett, Edward Wilmot Blyden, the West 
Indian scholar and abolitionist, and the 
greatest popular figure of the group, 
Frederick Douglass, will show. 

These men all developed stages be- 
yond literacy to forceful and polished 
oratory, and occasionally into matured 
scholarship. A synoptic view of their 
half-forgotten writings, such as Carter 
Woodson’s carefully edited “Negro 
Orators and their Orations” affords, 
shows their contribution to American 
literature of this type and period to 
have been surprising in volume and 
quality, and also reveals the intellec- 
tual Negro in the réle of an active and 
valuable collaborator throughout the 
whole range of the anti-slavery move- 
ment and its activities, 1831-1859. 
a the literary point of view, anti- 
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slavery literature by both white and 
black writers is admittedly second-rate, 
but no one can deny its representative. 
ness of its historical period. In the 
main throughout this period the Negro 
was a conformist imitator; here and 
there characteristic notes cropped out, 
but not dominantly. The most orig. 
inal products of this period, therefore, 
are the so-called “slave-narratives,”— 
life stories of fugitive slaves, all of 
them picturesquely, some of them 
forcefully, written. Frederick Doug- 
lass’s Narrative of “A Fugitive Slave” 
(1845), afterwards expanded into his 
autobiography, was one of the best 
known, Josiah Henson’s life story 
(1858) was taken orally by Mrs. Stowe 
as the basis of her “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” for characterization and a large 
part of the plot. The really most dis- 
tinctive of these narratives are the 
early ones (1830-40), less known but 
also less tinctured with the tractate 
appeal of those later inspired directly 
by Abolitionist patrons, like Moses 
Roper’s wonderful narrative of his es- 
cape (1837) or the story of Henry Bibb 
(1849). During this period there were 
two anti-slavery poets,—George Hor- 
ton, a talented slave retainer of the 
University of North Carolina, who sold 
love lyrics to the Beau Brummel stu- 
dents at twenty-five cents a poem, and 
whose poems, “The Hope of Liberty,” 
were published in 1829 by friends to 
raise funds for the purchase of his free- 
dom; and a more versatile and trained 
person, Frances Ellen Watkins Harper 
of Baltimore, whose verses in the style 
of Dorothea Hemans made her really 
one of the most popular and best-selling 
poets of her day. (“Forest Leaves,” 
1855; “Collected Poems,” 1854.) 
Against the background of the naive 
and winsome folk-expressions, and the 
powerfully self-contained “Sorrow- 
songs,” these painfully self-conscious 
effusions of sentimental appeal and 
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moral protest are tame, feeble, and 
only historically interesting. But they 
were the first necessary stage of articu- 
late expression: they did open up the 
mastery of the whole range of the Eng- 
lish language and bring the Negro mind 
out into the mainstream of practical 
In this period, 
too, there was considerable production 
of belles-lettres apart from that more 

ical polemical and propagandist 
work which, however, absorbed the 
major effort of the talented tenth who 
might otherwise have produced more 
creatively. Foremost among these 
more literary things were the essays of 
Martin Delaney and Henry Highland 
Garnett, the commentaries of William 
Wells Brown, and the novels of Frank 
J. Webb (1857-59). Many of these 
works, like Phyllis Wheatley’s Poems, 
were first published in London. 

The Civil War in one sense drained 
the energies of the anti-slavery cam- 
paign; in another sense gave it a spe- 
cious satisfaction. In this and the 
early Reconstruction period little was 
produced by the Negro intellectuals. 
The practical emergencies of emancipa- 
tion and reconstruction absorbed their 
time and attention. Shortly after 
1875, reconstruction fiction by white 
writers began to appear, and took the 
form of sentimental glorification of the 
old ante-bellum régime, with little pro- 
test or counter-statement by white 
Northern writers,—there was the 
notable exception of the prolific Albion 
Tourgée. Negro writers meanwhile 
were absorbed writing revisions of slave 
autobiographies or propounding pana- 
ceas for the solution of the race ques- 
tion. Memoirs and amateurish his- 
tories were the vogue, but a huge mass 
of valuable historical data got itself 
written down, beginning with Samuel 
Nell’s “Colored Patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” and “The Services of 
Colored Americans in the Wars of 1776 


and 1812,” published in 1852-55, run- | 2 
ning through work like Frederick Doug- 
lass’s “Life and Times” (1882) and © 
Simmon’s “ Men of Mark” (1887), and 
culminating in 1883 with George Wil- 
liams’ epoch-making, two-volume 
“History of the Negro Race from 1619- 
1880.” 

Meanwhile, in literature the South- 
ern protagonists had their innings 
in an uncontested field,—the enthu- 
siasm of the North having spent itself _ 
in the furious and embittered campaign 
of Anti- Slavery. Reconstruction liter- 
ature was in its first stage sentimental- _ 
ist, and created the stereotypes by _ 
which the Negro is still ge A 
known in America; and then after | 
Cable, Harris and Nelson Page, indeed — 
before the end of their writing careers, 
became still more violently propagan- 
dist and caricaturist in its treatment 
of the Negro,—this phase culminating ~ 
in the work of Thomas Dixon. 


Recovery oF Lirerary Errort 


Only in the late eighties did Negro 
literary effort recover itself, to succeed 4 
really only with two figures, Charles 
Waddell Chestnutt, the novelist and 
story writer, and Paul Laurence Dun-— 
bar, known as a dialect poet, but also _ 
considerably versatile as sentimental 
lyric poet, story writer and novelist. 
Chestnutt modelled his story style and 
technique upon Cable and Bret Harte, 
and achieved a real success in the 


of publications by Houghton Mifflin © 
and Scribner’s. Stories like the “Con- — 
jure Woman,” and “The Wife of His | 
Youth” represent the modern break- _ 
ing-through of the Negro man of 
letters after the gap of Reconstruction; _ 
but Mr. Chestnutt’s more ambitious 

work has been the writing of period 

novels to counter the distorted picture 
of the Southern régime given by the 
Nelson Page school of fiction. Two of 
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these, “The House Behind the Cedars” 
(1900) and “The Marrow of Tradi- 
tion” (1901), are of documentary as 
_ well as literary importance. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar is in the popu- 


7 + mind the outstanding Negro writer. 


This is because his poetry, heralded by 
William Dean Howells, started that 
- increasingly popular school of Negro 
dialect poetry, about which there has 
- been such controversy. There is no 
_ question about the representativeness 
of Dunbar’s happy-go-lucky, self-pity- 
4 ing peasant; it is only a matter of 
realizing two things,—that he stands 
for the race at a certain stage of its 
history and a certain class at that 
stage. The Negro abolitionists were 
lecturing in Europe and J. C. Penning- 
ton preaching at the University of 
Heidelberg at the same time that Sam, 
Malindy, Dinah and Joe were making 
the plantation cook-house merry and 
the front porch gayer. Braithwaite, 
the critic, has the vital word on this 
question: “Dunbar was the articulate 
end of a régime, and not the beginning 
of a tradition, as most careless critics, 
both white and colored, seem to think. 
His work reflected chiefly the life of 
the typical Negro during the era of 
Reconstruction and just a little beyond, 
the limited experience of a transitional 
period, the rather helpless and _ still 
subservient era of testing freedom, 
of adjusting in the masses a new con- 
dition of relationship to the social, 
economic, civil and spiritual fabric of 
American civilization.” Dunbar him- 
self rebelled against this overemphasis 
upon his dialect poetry, and thought 
more both of his legitimate English 
lyrics and his fiction, in both of which 
fields he is not a negligible figure. In 
his “Ode to Ethiopia” and the sonnets 
to Robert Gould Shaw, Frederick 


Douglass, and Booker Washington, 
Dunbar reflected another side of the 
Negro soul than that delightfully 
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rendered in “When Malindy Sings” 
or “When de Co’n Pone’s Hot.” 

It was in this period (1895-1905) | 
that the peasant cause and the mind of 
the Negro intellectuals became tem. 
porarily estranged because of a con. 
troversial feud over race programs and 
objectives. The cause of the masses 
found its protagonist in Booker T, 
Washington and his program of eco. 
nomic development, industrial educa- 
tion, and political and cultural laissez. 
faire. His autobiography, “‘Up from 
Slavery,” since becoming an accepted 
American classic, made this wing of 
Negro thought articulate. “The Souls 


of Black Folk,” by Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, equally a classic though not so 
generally recognized, articulated the 
other cause of equal civic and educa- 
tional and undifferentiated cultural 
ideals for the Negro. 

The dialect school of poetry and all 
other strictly realistic arts were inno- 
cently caught in the dilemma of this 
controversy and aligned on the“ segrega- 
tionist” side. A considerable amount 
of controversial literature sprang up 
about this issue, most of it second-rate 
and negligible. Its effect was to delay 
pure art expression, to motivate Negro | 
art temporarily upon an attempt to 
influence white opinion, and to retard 
the study of folk forms and tradition,— 
since the intellectuals capable of such 
study were for the time being out of 
sympathy with native and peculiarly ° 
indigenous things. A strain of dialect 
poetry trickled on, led by the ever- 
increasing popularity of Dunbar, but 
DuBois was followed by the majority 
of the talented class and himself under- 
took a semi-propagandist school of 
social document fiction, of which 
“The Quest of the Silver Fleece” | 


(1911) is representative, and senti- 
mental belles-letires of which “ Dark- 
water” is the classic expression. This 
literature of assertion and protest did 
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perform a valuable service, however, 
for it encouraged and vindicated cul- 
tural equality, and at the price of 
much melodramatic sentimentalism, 
did induce a recovery of morale for 
purely cultural pursuits and_ self- 
expression. Meanwhile, the vogue of 
the school of Dunbar wrote into 
American literature, about a decade 
behind the general vogue of local- 
color sentimentalism, the important 
genre figure of the Negro peasant and 
troubador-minstrel. 

Then from 1912-15 on, with poetry 
of the intellectual school leading, a 
new phase of Negro self-expression 
gradually began. Previously, we must 
recall, except as singer or rhymster 
poet, the Negro as artist was not taken 
seriously. In this new phase, im- 
portant as was the influence of DuBois, 
perhaps even more influential was the 
indirect effect of the career and standing 
of William Stanley Braithwaite, who, 
in addition to his own verse publica- 
tions in pre-Raphaelite and symbolist 
veins, became, by his scholarly an- 
thologies and his advocacy of modern 
American verse, a figure in the general 
literary world. The effect upon the 
cause, poetry and art for art’s sake 
among Negroes, cannot be overesti- 
mated; the “legitimate” poets took 
heart and the dialect school became 
obsolescent. James Weldon Johnson 
published “Fifty Years and After” 
in 1917, facing Dunbar in one direction 
and away from him in another. Later 
Mr. Johnson declared for a new in- 
terpretation of the dialect school, “for 
the idioms of the folk imagination” 
rather than the broken jingle of Negro 
patois, in his “‘Creation” published in 
1920 (later expanded into Seven Negro 
Sermons in Verse, “God’s Trombones” 
(1927)). Fenton Johnson, Charles 
Bertram Johnson, Roscoe Jameson, 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, and most im- 
portant of all, Claude McKay, began 
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to publish, so that between 1917 and 
1922 a revival of first-class artistic 
production had set in. 

The Negro experience was now taken 
as the starting point, but universalized 
and for the most part treated in trad- 
itional poetic forms and symbols. Real 
virtuoso technique was sought and in 
cases achieved. Part of this output 
continued in a more dignified way the 
note of social protest, as in Claude 
McKay’s “To America”’: 

Although she feeds me bread of bitterness, 

And sinks into my throat her tiger’s tooth, 

Stealing my breath of life, I will confess 

I love this cultured hell which tests my 
youth. 

Her vigor flows like tides into my blood, 

Giving me strength against her hate, 

Her bigness sweeps my being like a flood. 

Yet as a rebel fronts a king in state, 

I stand within her walls with not a shred 

Of terror, malice, not a word of jeer, 

Darkly I gaze into the days ahead, 

And see her might and granite wonders 
there, 

Beneath the touch of Time’s unerring hand, 

Like priceless treasures sinking in the sand. 


Another part, now the dominant note 
of the newer poetry, is a glorification 
of the racial background and of racial 
types of beauty, as in the same poet’s 
lyric to “The Harlem Dancer”’: 


Applauding youths laughed with young 


prostitutes 

And watched her perfect, half-clothed 
body sway; 

Her voice was like the sound of blended 
flutes 


Blown by black players on a picnic day. 

She sang and danced on gracefully and 
calm, 

The light gauze hanging loose about her 
form; 

To me she seemed a proudly-swaying palm 

Grown lovelier through passing through 
a storm. 


Some of this new crop of poetry indeed 
is quite general without reference to 
race situations or moods, which is 
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particularly true of many poems by the 
three outstanding Negro women poets, 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, Angelina 
Grimke, and Ann Spencer, who range 
in technique from sentimental lyricism 
to ultra-modern free verse. 
Porrry anp Music 
Obviously Negro artists had by this 

stage outgrown the fault of allowing 
didactic emphasis and propagandist 
motives to choke their sense of artistry. 
In music the same growth took place 
with a rediscovery of the artistic 
possibilities of the Spirituals and other 
folk music forms. Harry Burleigh, 
Rosamond Johnson, Carl Diton, Na- 
thaniel Dett, and others led this ad- 
vance of the Negro musician to classic 
control and general recognition. In 
fiction and drama realistic folk por- 
trayal was being taken up, by imitation 
in the last two instances of such pioneer- 
ing experiments with a purely artistic 
treatment of Negro themes by modern- 
ist white American artists as Stribling, 
Shands, Clement Wood, Ellen Glasgow, 
Julia Peterkin, DuBose Heyward in 
the field of the novel and _ short- 
story, and Ridgley Torrence, Eugene 
O’Neill and Paul Green in the drama. 
From the Negro side and point of view, 
however, the main motivation, instead 
of being a new realistic cult of utilizing 
native materials in American art, has 
established itself in a new desire for 
representative group expression, paral- 
leling the quickening of the group life 
which increased education and eco- 
nomic prosperity have given. Ad- 
ditionally there were the factors of 
migration from the farms and the 
South generally, rapid urbanization, 
intensification of group feeling growing 
out of the World War, and a general 
resurgence of race-consciousness and 
group-pride. 

In 1924-25, after it had focussed 
itself in advanced centers of culture 
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like the Harlem Negro colony in New 
York, and somewhat in other centers 
like Chicago and Washington, and as it 
was running sub-consciously in the 
veins of the youngest school of Negro 
poets, the present writer articulated 
these trends as a movement toward 
racial self-expression and cultural au- 
tonomy, styling it the New Negro 
movement (Harlem issue, Survey 
Graphic, March, 1925). Since then 
the accumulated spiritual momentum 
of one knows not how many genera- 
tions has suddenly precipitated in a 
phenomenal burst of creative expres- 
sion in all the arts, poetry and music 
leading as might be expected, but with 
very considerable activity in the fields 
of fiction, race drama, Negro history, 
painting, sculpture and the decorative 
arts. It is a sound generalization to 
say that three-fourths of the total 
output is avowedly racial in inspiration 
and social objective, that a good part 
of it aims at the capitalization of the 
folk materials and the spiritual products 
of the group history; and equally safe 
to assert that more worth-while artistic 
output and recognition have been 
achieved in less than a decade than 
in all the range of time since 1619. 
Coming concurrently with a distinct 
attention on the part of American 
writers and artists to the artistic 
possibilities of Negro life, this recent 
movement is momentous. And since 
it is based on a conscious revival of 
partly lapsed tradition and experience, 
particularly with reference to the 
African past, it is not ineptly termed 
“the Negro Renaissance.” Its general 
social and cultural effects will not be 
apparent for half a generation yet, 
but in its literary and artistic course 
it has all the earmarks of other recent 
folk revivals like that of the Celtic 
tradition in the Irish Renaissance or of 
the Bohemian history and folk arts 


in the Czecho-Slovakian developments — 
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still more contemporaneously. And 
as a result already accomplished, we 
have a general acceptance of the Negro 
today as a contributor to national 
culture and a potential collaborator in 
national self-expression. 

Since 1920, four Negro poets have 
appeared who, in addition to their sig- 
nificant extension of the gamut of Ne- 
gro life and experience artistically ex- 
pressed, must also be reckoned in any 
fair survey of leading contemporary 
American poets,—Claude McKay, Jean 
Toomer, Countee Cullen and Langston 
Hughes. Their poetry is racial on the 
whole, but in a new way. As Charles 
§. Johnson has aptly put it: 


The new racial poetry of the Negro marks 
the birth of a new racial consciousness, and 
the recognition of difference without the 
usual implications of disparity. It lacks 
apology, the wearying appeals to pity, and 
the conscious philosophy of defense. In 
being itself it reveals its greatest charm. 
In accepting this life it invests it with a new 
meaning. 

And in evidence he quotes the mani- 
festo of Langston Hughes, whose 
poetry he rightly claims as 


without doubt the finest expression of this 
new Negro poetry: “We younger Negro 
artists who create now intend to express our 
individual dark-skinned selves without fear 
or shame. If white people are pleased we 
areglad. If they are not, it doesn’t matter. 
We know we are beautiful. And ugly, too. 
If colored people are pleased we are glad. 
If they are not, their displeasure doesn’t 
matter either. We build our temples for 
tomorrow, strong as we know how, and we 
stand on the top of the mountain, free 
within ourselves. 


A declaration of cultural independence, 
this—and a charter of spiritual emanci- 
pation. 

Yet as a cursory glance at Mr. Cul- 
len’s anthology of the younger Negro 
poet’s “‘Caroling Dusk” will show, the 
field of poetic expressio 


n has at the 


same time so broadened technically as 
to have produced competent exponents 
of practically all the stylistic trends of 
contemporary poetry. Within the same 
period interest in Negro drama has also 
developed; on the metropolitan stage as 
a distinct Broadway vogue for serious 
acting by Negroes and for plays by and 
about Negroes, of which “Emperor 
Jones,” “In Abraham’s Bosom” and 
“Porgy” deserve outstanding mention. 
But Negro drama has still more impor- 
tantly advanced in the direction of a 
movement for the development of a 
Negro theatre and a repertory of plays 
based on the folk tradition. Similarly 
in art, where five years ago one or two 
painters and sculptors of general note 
like Henry O. Tanner, Meta Warrick 
Fuller, May Howard Jackson were iso- 
lated exceptions, now centers like Chi- 
cago or New York can muster for special 
exhibit the work of younger Negro art- 
ists in all the media from illustration 
and applied art to formal painting, and 
count on a dozen to a score of contribu- 
ting artists; among whom Archibald 
Motley, Aaron Douglas, William Ed- 
ouard Scott, Laura Wheeler, Hale 
Woodruff, Edward Harleston, Palmer 
Hayden,—painters, and the sculptors 
Augusta Savage, Sargent Johnson, and 
Richmond Barthe must be mentioned. 
The work of some of these artists is in 
the general field, but much is racially 
interpretative, with some as a portrayal 
of folk types, with others #’an attempt 
to base color and design somewhat more 
originally on4he motives and technical 
origipaltties of primitive African sculp- 
ture and decoration. 


Fiction 


More significant still, sociologically, 
is the field of fiction. Here arrival at 
maturity represents more than emo- 
tional or technical control, resting as it 
does on the capacity for social analysis 
and criticism. Viewed in contrast with 
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such masterfully objective and bal- 
anced portrayals of Harlem life as Ru- 
dolph Fisher’s “The Walls of Jericho” 
and Claude McKay’s “Home to Har- 
lem,” the Negro novel of ten or even 
five years back seems generations less 
mature. For the work of DuBois, 
“The Quest of the Silver Fleece,” and 
even his recent novel “ Dark Princess,” 
Jessie Fauset’s “There is Confusion,” 
and Walter White’s “Fire in the Flint” 
and “Flight” are all essentially in the 
category of problem literature, and gain 
half or more of their value as “social 
documents.” But the work of the 
younger generation stands artistically 
self-sufficient and innerly controlled. 
Beginning with the reaction from social 
interpretation in the pioneer artistic 
novel, Jean Toomer’s “Cane”’ (1923), 
—a brilliant performance, and gaining 
momentum with some very competent 
short story portrayals by Fisher, John 
Matheus, Zora Hurston and Eric Wal- 
rond,—the younger school have swung 
round finally to an artistically unim- 
peachable combination of social and es- 
theticinterpretation. In technical con- 
trol and poise, we can now match the 
best contemporary writers of fiction in 
this field,—Van Vechten, Mrs. Peter- 
kin, DuBose Heyward,—and promise 
shortly to overtake the same handicap 
in the field of drama, where as yet writ- 
ers like Paul Green and Eugene O'Neill 
hold the preéminence. And this newly 
acquired mastery, in combination with 
the advantage of inside emotional 
touch with the facts and feelings of Ne- 
gro experience, ought to give the young 
Negro writer and artist undisputed 
priority, though fortunately for Ameri- 
can art as a whole, not an uncontested 
monopoly in this rich new field of the 
purely artistic expression of Negro life. 

On the basis of evidence of this sort, 
it is warrantable to conclude that the 
advance-guard of Negro life has either 
reached or t nearly reached outa ma- 


turity after a hard and inauspicious 
transplanting; and it is difficult to know 
in advance which effects will be more 
far-reaching and important, those of 
the direct artistic products, or those of 
the cultural and social by-products, 
Apart from the great actual and poten- 
tial effects of this self-expression upon 
group morale and inner stimulation, 
there is that equally important outer 
effect which may possibly bring about a 
new cultural appraisal and acceptance 
of the Negro in American life. 
America, in fact, has never psychologi- 
cally spurned the Negro or been cold 
to the spiritual elements of his tempera- 
ment; it is simply a question now of what 
reactions their expression on a new and 
advanced level will generate in a situa- 
tion where both products and producer 
must together be accepted or rejected, 
deprecated or recognized. The initial 
reactions to this phase are promising, 
which is in itself a significant and hope- 
ful fact. In view of the dramatic yet 
integral character of the Negro’s life 
with that of the dominant majority, 
and especially in view of the comple- 
mentary character of the dominant Ne- 
gro traits with those of the Anglo-Saxon 
Nordic, it would seem to be a situation 
of profitable exchange and real cultural 
reciprocity. For the Negro’s predis- 
position toward the artistic, promising 
to culminate in a control and mastery 
of the spiritual and mystic as con- 
trasted with the mechanical and prac- 
tical aspects of life, makes him a spir- 
itually needed and culturally desirable 
factor in American life. However, for 
the general working out of such a deli- 
cate interaction of group psychologies 
we cannot predict, but can only await 
the outcome of what is historically and 
sociologically a unique situation. All 
that we can be sure of in advance is the 
positive and favorable internal effect of 
such recent cultural development upon 
the course of group life itself. 
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Hare, Maude Creole Folk- -Songs, 

Fischer, New York, 1921. 


Handy, W. C., and A. B. Niles—Blues; an 
Anthology of Jazz, New York, 1926. 
Johnson, James Weldon, and Rosamond John- & 
son—The Book of American Negro Spirituals, _ 
New York, 1925; The Second Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Spirituais, 1926. r 
Locke, Alain—African Art, Special Issue Op- _ 
portunity, May, 1925; The Negro in Art, 
Opportunity, September, 1926; African Art, 
The Arts, March, 1927. : 
Talley, T. W.—Negro Folk-Rhymes, New York, - 
1922. 
Taylor, Samuel Coleridge—Twenty-Four Negro 
Melodies, O. Ditson, 1916; numerous orches- 
tral and choral compositions, Augener and 
Novello, London, 1907-1919. 
Trotter, William J.—Music and Some Musical 
People (Negro Musicians), Boston, 1888. .: 
White, C. Cameron—Negro Folk Melodies, | 
Presser & Co., 1927. 
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EVELOPMENT of the Negro 
press in this country falls natu- 
tally into three phases: the pre-Civil- 
_ War period, the post-Civil-War period, 
the post-World-War period. The 
$7 first period marked the birth of a num- 
ber of militant journals of opinion, 
the mission of each being the even- 
tual freeing oftheslaves. Inthe second 
period these papers bent their efforts 
_ toward securing citizenship rights for 
the newly emancipated. The third 
period i is, thus far, an extension of the 
e%, second, with certain obvious character- 
istics peculiarly its own: since the 
World War the Negro press has en- 
gaged itself chiefly with clamoring for 
those benefits of democracy which 
were promised to the Negro citizens by 
hae the prosecutors of the War to end wars. 
Bes These phases in the development of the 
Negro press are not marked off with the 
definitiveness of an etching,— indeed, 
there is considerable overlapping of one 
a | into another,—but each is clearly 


enough individualized to possess its 
own character. 


Tue First Necro PuBLicaTIONs 


_ Available records show that Free- 

_ dom’s Journal was the first Negro news- 
paper to appear in this country, the 
date of its appearance being 1827. 
From that time until the Civil War, 
thirty-three years later, there occurred 
sporadic growths of so-called news- 
papers, about thirty in all. Like 
Freedom’s Journal, they were all mouth- 
pieces of organizations or of individuals 
who had a common aim: the eventual 
liberation of the serf. 

Some of the sheets published in this 
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first era are still interesting as indicating 
what some literate free Negroes were 
thinking about, and they all are inter. 
esting from the point of view of the 
philologist. Few, if any of them, would 
meet modern newspaper standards; 
which fact, of course, is obvious. They 
were mostly very well written, and 
given over almost wholly to opinion. 
There was scant news to print; and 
even if there had been more, the pub- 
lishers had no means of securing it. 
The papers, therefore, were filled with 
editorials, various kinds of essays, 
biographical and autobiographical 
sketches, and bits of matter which 
would today be called “human interest 
stuff.” Obvious also is the fact that 
these papers were all published by 
free Negroes, and in sections of the 
country where they were least likely to 
be molested. New York City har- 
bored most of these “seditionaires,” 
but Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco, also, contributed to their aid and 
comfort. 

Few editors of this period are re- 


membered by name, although some are 


undoubtedly deserving of monuments; 
for instance, David Walker, who, 
through his Walker’s Appeal (pub- 
lished in Boston), drove Governor 
Giles of Virginia to write an excoria- 
tion of him in a message to the legis- 
lature. Perhaps the best remembered 
of the pre-war editors are Samuel 
Cornish and John B. Russwurm, pub- 
lishers of Freedom’s Journal, and 
Federick Douglass and Richard T. 
Greener, associated on the New Na- 
tional Era. Cornish and Russwurm 
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are remembered principally because 
they were the first Negro newspaper 
editors (although Russwurm was noted 
also as one of the first Negroes to be 
graduated from Bowdoin College); 
Douglass, hardly because he was an 
editor, but more likely because he was 
a general potent force against slavery 


and its attendant evils; and Greener is 


undoubtedly remembered because he 


was the first of his race to be graduated 


from Harvard College. 


Only one journal survives from this 
welter of anti-slavery sheets,—a welter 
which bore within its turbulence Rights 
of All, National Reformer, The Elevator, 
The People’s Press, The Genius of Free- 
dom, The Paladium of Liberty and the 
Christian Recorder,—and that survivor 
is The Christian Recorder. Entering 
the field in 1848, the Christian Recorder, 
with the exception of one change in its 
name (when, for four years it was 
known as the Christian Herald), has 
been all these years the organ of the 
African Methodist Church, and its 
longevity is due primarily to the finan- 
cial support it has always received 
from that powerful body. 

Incidentally, the church as a factor 
in Negro journalism was negligible 
prior to the Civil War. Following that 
event, it shared with politics a decided 
determining influence. 

The foregoing is concerned chiefly 
with Negro newspapers prior to the 
Civil War; it might, with equal 


| propriety, be concerned with Negro 


magazines of the same period. For 
it was in this era that the colored 
man’s first magazine was born. (As a 
matter of fact, one might successfully 
dispute whether Freedom’s Journal, the 
National Reformer, and the Mirror of 
Liberty were newspapers or magazines. 
Measured by today’s standards, they 
are more than half magazine. As has 
already been pointed out, their con- 
tents were preponderantly of that stuff 


| 
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of which magazines are made, and for 
the reason, mainly, that there wasa 
dearth of available news, the stuff of 
which newspapers are made.) 
The American Moral Reform So- | 
ciety of Philadelphia, with a member- _ 
ship of whites and blacks, is credited | 


magazine. 
about 1833, and the 
monthly, resembling a pamphlet, was 
called The National Reformer. Its _ 
first editor is thought to have been © 
William Whipple, wealthy Negro anti- 
slavery agitator, and its purpose was 
avowedly similar to that of other Negro) 
publications of the period. The Na- 
tional Reformer was published at Phila- _ 
delphia. Other magazines issued dur- _ 
ing this time were the Mirror of Liberty 
and the Anglo-African, the latter, ac- 
cording to Charles S. Johnson, in The 
Journal of Negro History, showing “a 
kinship to none of the Negro publica- 
tions that preceded it and to few that 
followed,” its standards being “clear 
cut and high, its articles scholarly and 
superior.” 
The circulation of the anti-slavery 
papers brought little or no financial 
returns, and their existence was always | R- 
precarious and brief. Nevertheless, 
taken all in all, they left an ineradicable © 
impression on their time. 


PusBuicaTions AFTER THE WaR 


The Emancipation Proclamation not 
only ended slavery, but it hushed quite 
effectively the pre-war Negro press. 
True, there followed frequent attempts 
at articulation, and some of these by © 
the ablest men of the race, but these 
voices invariably lapsed into silence. | 


The papers that existed during this : 


period, according to L. M. Hershaw, 
‘were narrowly political and partisan,” 
most of them being simply “the ‘or- = 
gans’ of county, district, and state as 
committees.” Their editors, Mr.Her- 
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shaw tells us, “were politicians and 

office-seekers, rather than broad-minded 
men seeking to enforce eternal prin- 
ciples and to accomplish permanent 
results.” Mr. Hershaw seems to ex- 
_ pect a little too much of ordinary men, 
—of ordinary men who were, at the 
same time, Negro editors; nevertheless, 
we may allow a part of his indictment 
_ to stand, and might even offer a reason 
_ for the condition he laments, if it were 
necessary. But it is unnecessary, since 
the reason is plainly obvious to all 
_ students of that period. Perhaps not 
_ so obvious is the reason for the “flood 
of pamphlet literature” that followed 
the Negro’s first opportunity to say 
something after the war. It was, as 
_ Frederick G. Detweiler says in his 

“The Negro Press in the United 
States,” “true to historical precedent,” 
similar phenomena having been ob- 


_ upheaval in seventeenth-century Eng- 
_ land and following the French Revolu- 
tion. The reason is self perpetuating 
in human nature: voices which have 
_ long been suppressed by hostile, social 
circumstances will ever burst forth 
_ vociferously the moment suppression is 
removed. The pamphlet form of ex- 
pression, being at once the least ex- 
pensive and the most effective way to 
broadcast personal opinion, was logi- 
cally the means sought by these men 
who imagined they had messages for 
world. 

: a ey It was about this time that the 
¢hurch became most effective as spon- 
sor of a press. It was truer then than 
now that (quoting W. E. B. DuBois’ 

“The Negro Church”) “the Negro 
population of the United States is 
virtually divided into church congrega- 
| tions which are the real units of race 
| life.” Being the units of Negro life, 
; it was natural that the churches should 
establish contact with their congrega- 
tions by means of a press. Having a 
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press of its own, the congregation 
could exchange opinion and news, and 
the head of the congregation could 


propagandize his followers more subtly | 


and potently. The church press be 
came, then, a powerful 
Some of the publications of those early 
days after the Civil War were the 
Christian Recorder, the Southwester, 
Christian Advocate, the Star of Zion, 
the Afro-American Presbyterian, and 
the American Baptist, and some of the 
religious bodies they represented were 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 
Colored Methodist Episcopal and the 
Baptist. Their columns inclined 
heavily toward religious matters, and 
there was hardly anything in them that 
would attract a newspaper reader of 
today. 

The churches were not the only or. 
ganization that supported the post- 
Civil-War period. Expanding social 
life led the Negro into forming secret 
orders, in which he could find expres- 
sion to suppressed but quite human 
social instincts. In a short time these 
fraternal bodies, like the religious 
bodies, had their “organs.” Perhaps 
the two most notable survivors of the 
fraternal-order press are the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Independent, “organ of the 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows,” 
and the St. Luke Herald (Richmond, 
Va.), which speaks for the Independent 
Order of St. Luke. Both of these pub 


lications have wide influence as chron- | 


iclers of ordinary news and dispensers 
of readabie editorial opinion. 

It was not until about 1880 that the 
Negro press as we meet it today began 
to show signs of vitality. The Wash 
ington Bee appeared then, followed in 
rather quick succession by the Indian- 
apolis World, the Cleveland Gazette, the 
Philadelphia Tribune, the Savannah 
Tribune, the Richmond Planet, the 
New York Age, and the Indianapolis 
Freeman. These papers sought and 
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| newer generation. 


found a new note in Negro journalism, 
their success accruing from the force of 
the personalities of their editors. Men 
like John Mitchell, Jr., of the Planet, 
Harry C. Smith, of the Gazette, T. 
Thomas Fortune, of the Age, and 
William Calvin Chase, of the Bee were 
as truly the makers of a “personal 
journalism ” as ever Charles A. Dana or 
Horace Greeley were. The survivors 
of this group of newspapers are the 
Richmond Planet, the Cleveland Ga- 
zette, the New York Age, the Phila- 
delphia Tribune, and the Savannah 
Tribune. Chase died in 1921; Fortune 
went in 1928; Smith still carries on, 
being a recognized factor in Ohio 
politics. 

It was during this time, too, that 
many Negro magazines, “like the brief 
and tiny brillance of fireflies,” says 
Charles S. Johnson, sprang into spo- 
radic and short-lived existence: Our 
Women and Children, in Louisville, Ky., 
Howard’s Negro American, in Harris- 
the Colored American, in 
Boston. ‘Their influence was as trans- 
itory as their lives. 


Pre-Worip-War Necro Press 

The pre-World-War Negro press is 
the post-Civil-War Negro press in 
adulthood. Most of the original edi- 
tors had retired from active service or 
had died, and those who remained had 
conformed their ideas to those of the 
So we find such a 
magazine, early in the present century, 
as The Voice of the Negro, in Atlanta, a 
periodical which bore the names of 
some of the best known Negro writers 
of the day: Kelly Miller, Booker T. 
Washington, William Pickens, W. E. B. 
DuBois, and Mary Church Terrill. 
And we find the beginnings of such 
newspapers as the Baltimore Afro- 
American, the Boston Guardian, and 
the Chicago Defender. The Voice of the 
Negro having ceased publication, the 
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Crisis, edited by DuBois, was born int 
1910. That periodical was more defi- een Re 


purpose, than any of its predecessors 
had been (save, perhaps, The Voice 
of the Negro); yet it was so distinctly 
an organ of propaganda that its 
effectiveness as a literary vehicle was — Be. 
null. a 
Besides the Crisis, there sprang into a 
being between 1910 and 1917 almost a 
dozen Negro secular magazines. And — 
(besides the Crisis) but two survive: — 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s scholarly The 
Journal of Negro History and A. Phillips 
Randolph’s and Chandler Owen's 
radical The Messenger. Since its found- 
ing in 1916 The Journal of Negro History — 
has maintained its original character, 
deviating from it not at all; but cireum- | 
stances have forced The Messenger 
from time to time to alter its policies, — 
although, essentially, that magazine 
remains the most aggressive of all 
Negro publications. At the beginning _ 
of the World War The Messenger was 


quite definitely established as a ““mag- 
azine of scientific radicalism,” mak- 
ing its appeal directly to “workers,” _ 


white and black,—but especially black. 
Later it became “official organ” of the _ 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. a 
At the moment it is suspended because Bey 

of a lack of finances. “Ss 


| 


AttiruDE AFTER THE WortD WAR 


America’s participation in the World 
War had proceeded only a short dis- 
tance when those Negro editors who 
had any perspicacity at all were pre- 
dicting what later came to pass: that a 
the mass of blacks would remain statu 
quo ante bellum. Despite the rigid _ 2 
censorship, the press received occa- | 
sional flashes from the arena of war 
about Negroes who had acquitted © + oem 


themselves well in battle. 
{ 


Items detailing such events were set —s_— 
off conspicuously against those whose 


aa 


= 


burden was injustice to the Negro 
throughout this country, including 
draftees in training camps. A note of 
bitterness tinged almost all editorial 
ay utterance on race relationship. This 
period was the cauldron from which 
emerged such Negro journalistic effort 
as has not been surpassed. It was at 

this time that The Messenger magazine 
reached its most dazzling heights. 
Having experienced a taste of blood in 
- war, young Negro writers were defi- 
antly challenging the most revered of 
American traditions. That period wit- 
_ nessed the birth of the so-called new 
_ Negro, the youth who found articulate- 
ness first in the pages of The Messenger. 
This “New” Negro dared to state 
baldly on the printed page what had 
_ hitherto been only whispered in secret 

and dark places: a desire for complete 
> “Toi equality; an admiration for the 


= 


___ Bolshevistic experiment in Russia; and 
contempt for all Negroes who were less 
; = than the writers themselves 
were. 


es The spirit of the new defiance was 
abroad, but its extensive 
: propagation is due chiefly to the cru- 
sading Messenger. Other periodicals 
and newspapers began strengthening 
their policies relative to the questions of 
interracial relationship, feeling secure 
in the conviction that what The Mes- 
senger could dare, so could they. That 
attitude of editorial fearlessness per- 
sists very generally today. 

But a radical attitude toward the 
race question was not all that came 
from the cauldron. A more liberal 
attitude, as a matter of course, was 
assumed with relation to the lowly of 
all races and nations. In short, the 


more enlightened of the editors created 
for the first time in the history of Negro 
journalism an appearance of inclining 
toward internationalism. Russia and 
bee. her experiment; Hayti and her prob- 
‘a lems; the League of Nations; France’s 
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occupation of the Ruhr: all these came 
as grist to the mill of Negro editorial] 
opinion. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION 


From that time date the literary 
births of some of the best-known of 
present-day Negro writers: George §, 
Schuyler, A. Phillip Randolph, Chan. 
dler Owen, J. A. Rogers, Eric Waldron, 
Jean Toomer, Charles S. Johnson, and 
countless strivers for a place in the sun 
of creative writing. They all breathed 
that same fierce fire of independence 
and radicalism :independence of thought 
on sacrosanct questions of the day; 
radicalism with relation to the social 
and economic condition of the 
workers. 

About this time the Negro press be- 
gan seriously to pay some attention to 
journalism as a profession. Hereto- 
fore, it had been, at best (with most 


editors and publishers), only a part- | 


time job. It was inconceivable that an 
editor should expect his paper to sup- 
port him. And, of course, it seldom 
did. It could not, for the paper itself 
lacked the kind of support that would 
permit it to sustain its owner. But 
critics of the Negro press appeared, and 
they analysed and evaluated, compar- 
ing the colored man’s weekly with the 
white man’s daily. Certainly Negro 
journalism was in no position at that 
time to stand such comparison, and it 
resented all such presumptuousness. 


Nevertheless, it heeded the criticism, | 


and it began a campaign of such exten- 
sive self-improvement that, before 
long, the Negro weekly newspapers and 
the metropolitan daily newspapers had 
at least one characteristic in common: 
physically, they resembled each other. 
Youths fresh from schools of journal- 
ism aided in this conversion. They 
brought current ideas about news 
writing, make-up, features, and ex 
ploitation. The papers which adopted 
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branded “‘yellow” by their conserva- 
tive associates, but it was not long 
before almost all the Negro press was of 
the same saffron hue. 

Robert S. Abbott of the Chicago 
Defender was the first Negro publisher 
to employ streamer headlines in red ink. 
The Defender may justly be blamed 
for Negro journalism as it is known to- 
day. Abbott was the pioneer in Negro 
newspaperdom, as William Randolph 
Hearst was the pioneer of the same 
methods in the metropolitan press. 
Abbott shamelessly and admittedly 
copied the most successful of Hearst’s 
methods, including Brisbane’s “To- 
day” column. But the Defender did 
not restrict its borrowing to Hearst’s 
papers: the Chicago Tribune furnished 
such ideas for Defender features as the 
“platforum”’ at the mast-head on the 
editorial page, the “health talk” by 
Dr. A. Wilberforce Williams, and 
“Lights and Shadows,” a column that 
is readily identified as an imitation of 
“Line o’ Type or Two.” 

What took place in the Chicago 
Defender office in the days during and 
following the World War has since 
taken place in almost all Negro news- 
paper offices of consequence. So per- 
sistently has standardization gone on 
among them that, like the metropolitan 
dailies, the Negro weeklies are dis- 
tinguished from one another mainly by 
a few odd features and by their indi- 
vidual editorial pages. The Asso- 
ciated Negro Press and other agencies 
supply identical items to all their sub- 
scribers. Writers like Kelly Miller, 
William Pickens, and Alice Dunbar 
Nelson appear in a score of papers at 
the same time. The Preston service 
even furnishes identical editorials to 
those papers which desire them. And 
yet, not withstanding all these parallel- 
isms of similarity, there remain some 
conspicuous dissimilarities. 


these modern methods were at 


Cuaracteristic APPEAL 


The Chicago Defender, the Balti- 
more Afro-American, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
the Philadelphia Tribune, the New 
York Age, the New York News, the 
Atlanta Independent, the Houston In- 
former, the Kansas City Call, the 
Chicago Whip, the Washington Trib- 
une, the Chicago Bee, the Boston 
Guardian, and the Oklahoma Black 
Dispatch have each its so-called selling 
point; a characteristic which gives it an 
appeal that all other papers lack. 

The Chicago Defender is preferred by 
some because of its editorial page, its 
picture page, its children’s page, and 
its New York news. The Afro-Ameri- 
can finds favor as much for the appeal 
of its green outer sheets as for its abun- 
dance of well-written and well-displayed 
news and readable type. The Pitts- 
burgh Courier is read chiefly because of 
its feature stories, its special columns 
(such as Schuyler’s “Views and Re- 
views”), its sporting news, and its 
editorials. The Norfolk Journal and 
Guide reaches an intellectually superior 
class through its editorials, which have 
long been that journal’s best feature. 
(There is evident now a new editorial 
writer on the Journal and Guide; his 
work is notably lacking in that scholar- 
liness which once distinguished that 
page.) To Philadelphians, the Trib- 
une of that city is unsurpassed as a 
dispenser of local news and as a sprightly 
commentator editorially. Its edito- 
rials alone distinguish the New York 
Age, while the New York News catches 
the fancy especially of persons who prefer 
the tabloid. The Atlanta Independent 
is an Odd Fellow’s, no less than a 
Republican’s, news-sheet, this fact be- _ 
ing its sole distinguishing feature. _ 
Editorial aggressiveness on local issues _ Bis 
forms the appeal of the Houston In- 
former, but the general appeal of the = 
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Kansas City Call’s editorials is that 
journal’s characteristic. The Chicago 
Whip, despite its general mediocrity as 
an all-round newspaper, posesses a 
particular appeal. It has carried for 
years one excellent editorial-page fea- 
ture (“Town Perspectives’’). Its edi- 
torials are usually commonplace, but 
its weekly editorial comment, titled 
“Under the Lash of the Whip,” is 
diverting as an example of the kind of 
personal abuse the old-fashioned Negro 
editor once revelled in. Nowhere else 
in Negro newspaperdom is that ancient 
practice observed to the extent that the 
Whip observes it. 

Certain New York dailies have, by 
their frequent quotations from its 
pages, established the Washington 
Tribune as the best medium of news 
respecting the Negro in politics, and 
particularly in Washington politics. 
The Chicago Bee is perused for its liberal 
editorial policy; the Boston Guardian is 
revered, by a few faithful perennials, 
because of its consistently uncompro- 
mising insistence upon absolute citizen- 
ship rights for the Negro; and the 
Black Dispatch is preferred by hundreds 
outside Oklahoma because its edi- 


torials often read like familiar essays. 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE PREssS 


It is as a disseminator of news that 
the Negro press has advanced farthest 
in the past decade. Prior to that time 
there was little effort to report the news 
as such. The editors seemed to have 
no clearly defined principles with re- 
spect to news-gathering. A bundle of 
dailies, a pastepot, and shears indicated 
the extent of the average editor’s news- 
gathering facilities. A similar condi- 
tion prevails here and there today, but 
those papers which are subject to it are 
uniformly second-rate or mediocre. 
Correspondents who can write are em- 
ployed not only by news agencies but 
by individual papers. Since Harlem 


became the “Negro capital” of the na. 
tion, nearly all the more affluent and 
influential journals have New York 
correspondents, and there are a few 
in foreign countries. Most of the 
New York general news comes through 
agencies; the correspondents, as a rule, 
confine their attention to the gayer side 
of life. Those papers which, like the 
Baltimore Afro-American and the Chi- 
cago Defender, maintain not a mere cor- 
respondent but a “news bureau,” de- 
pend upon their own employees rather 
than upon agencies. 

The New York Amsterdam News 
makes no effort to cover the national 
field. Its section is New York, and 
wherever the Negro may be found there. 
The tabloid New York News is also 
strictly local in its interests and appeal. 

The Amsterdam News is clearly the 
best local Negro newspaper in the coun- 
try. Its staff is composed of persons 
who were trained either in actual news- 
paper work thereabouts, or in local 
schools of journalism, and its news is 
written according to accepted formula. 
William Kelly, the editor-in-chief, saw 
service on the New York ‘News, the 
New York Dispatch, the Champion, and 
Pearson’s magazines, before he ae- 
quired his present position. His assist- 
ant, Miss Thelma E. Berlack, long 
before she completed her course in 
journalism at New York University, 
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was writing news like a veteran. The 
two or three men reporters could serve 
equally well on the New York Times or 
World, and the editor of sports, Romeo 
L. Dougherty, is admittedly one of the 
best-informed writers on the subject in 
New York (or outside of it). Mr. 
Kelly, incidentally, writes most of the 
editorials for that paper, and for a num- 
ber of years has been rated as among 
the best of all Negro editorial writers. 
Once in a while he is assisted by Aubrey 


Bowser, who is himself a master of the 
editorial technique. Mr. Bowser is the — 
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Amsterdam Neus’ book reviewer, and 
as such he is passably good. As a 
critic, however, he is deficient, seeming 
to lack the literary background and the 
philosophical cast of mind, both of 
which (among some other qualities) are 
essential in a critic of literature. 

The Amsterdam News is treated thus 
at length because of its uniqueness 
among Negro newspapers. 


Necro Press SuRvVEY 


A survey of the Negro press last year 
revealed the following papers as the 
most outstanding: 


RATED ACCORDING TO NEWS 

(1) Baltimore Afro-American; (2) 
Chicago Defender; (3) Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier; (4) New York Amsterdam News; 
(5) Norfolk Journal and Guide; Phila- 
delphia Tribune; Chicago Whip; (6) 
Washington Tribune; St. Louis Argus; 
(7) Kansas City Call; (8) New York 
Age. 


RATED ACCORDING TO EDITORIALS 

(1) Pittsburgh Courier; (2) Kansas 
City Call; (3) Chicago Defender; (4) 
Norfolk Journal and Guide; (5) Am- 
sterdam News; (6) Philadelphia T'rib- 
une; (7) Chicago Whip; (8) Afro- 
American; (9) New York Age; Chicago 
Bee; (10) Washington Tribune; (11) 
Boston Chronicle; Oklahoma Black Dis- 
patch; Atlanta Independent; Dallas 
Express. 


RATED ACCORDING TO FEATURES 
(1) Pittsburgh Courier; (2) Amster- 
dam News; (3) Chicago Defender; (4) 
Afro-American; (5) Chicago Whip; (6) 
Philadelphia Tribune; (7) Journal and 
Guide. 


RATED ACCORDING TO MAKEUP AND 
GENERAL APPEARANCE 


(1) Afro-American; (2) Journal and 
Guide; (3) —_——: Tribune; (4) 


Amsterdam News; (5) Chicago Defend- 
er; (6) Chicago Whip; (7) Pittsburgh 
Courier. 


BEST ALL-ROUND NEWSPAPERS, 1927 
(1) Pittsburgh Courier; (2) Chicago 
Defender; (3) Afro-American; (4) Am- 
sterdam News; (5) Journalism and 
Guide; (6) Philadelphia Tribune; (7) 
Chicago Whip; (8) New York Age. 
My evaluation of those same papers 
this year would retain the Afro-Ameri- 
can at the head of the “news” list, for 
this journal is obviously superior to all 
its competitors as a newspaper. The 
Pittsburgh Courier has undoubtedly 
the best editorials of all colored news- 
sheets: original in theme, correct in 
structure, radical yet rational in presen- 
tation, and invariably successful in the 
accomplishment of their purpose. 

The Courier does not hold, this year, 
first place in the “Feature” list. The 
Chicago Defender supplants the Pitts- 
burgh paper, the feature material in the 
former being not only plentiful but uni- 
formly excellent. The Afro-American 
is still the most attractively made up of 
all its contemporaries. 

There are several smaller sheets, 
which, although resembling magazines 
more nearly than newspapers, class 
themselves as newspapers. The Jnter- 
state Tattler is the best written, best 
edited, and best known. Terming it- 
self ‘America’s Great Pictorial Week- 
ly,” the Tattler (sic) is the colored man’s 
society journal. All its items are writ- 
ten in the form of brief social notes, and 
many of them are accompanied with 
photographs of the persons concerned. 
The Tattler is about the size of the av- 
erage tabloid daily, is printed on an ex- 
cellent grade of glazed paper in blue ink, 
and runs to sixteen pages. Geraldyn 
Dismond is managing editor. 

Another publication of the same 
appearance the St. Luke 
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Ww orthy Grand Council, I. O. 
- of Saint Luke,” Richmond, Va. It 


Negro journals will publish their cir. 
culation figures, it is impossible to 


_ earries A. N. P. releases and, generally, 


follows the style of other weekly papers. 
Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, one of the best 
known colored women in the South, is 


state, with any degree of accuracy, how 
many copies of their papers are sold 
each week. However, some of them do 
not hesitate to publish their figures, 


ss Managingeditor. Theeditorials,which Thus, the Kansas City Call had “a net C 

are usually good, are written by Ed- paid circulation for the week of July 6, N 

ward David Caffee, his name appearing 1928, of 16,211.” The Chicago De. mn 

in a “box” at the head of the editorial fender consistently maintains that it et 

columns. There are eight pages. prints and sells “more than 200,000 fu 

_ Another such publication is “The copies” every week. Mrs. Bessye J, m 

Light,” and comes from Chicago. Itis Bearden, New York representative of A 

smaller than either of the other two, the Defender, states that “2359 new- th 

and is more magazine than newspaper. stands and agents in this country sel] th 

Mention should be made here of the the Defender.” This paper’s net in- de 

magazines which came in the wake of come is declared to be $152,000, of di 

; the World War. There were several, more than 5 per cent on $3,000,000, ve 

but their existence was so uneventful The Amsterdam News has given its ite 

9s and transitory that dilation upon them circulation at more than 26,000. Other ca: 

£ isnot warranted. Opportunity:aJour- papers are silent about the exact fig- co 

=i nal of Negro Life was the most impor-_ ures, but the Pittsburgh Courier as- sla 
: tant, and it survives as such. Begun sures its clientele that it has “the larg- 
in January, 1923, this magazine, under est audited and proved circulation of 

nj the editorship of Charles S. Johnson any colored newspaper in America.” 

i. and the sponsorship of the National The Negro press in America, at its the 

’ Urban League, has won international present stage of development, is essen- tio 

recognition as mentor of the younger tially a race enterprise. That it in- lik 

group of Negro writers. Its three fluences those for whom maintained is | he] 

literary contests, held, respectively, in indisputable. There still remain, how- int 

1925, 1926, and 1927, uncovered much ever, a few colored folk who declare su- | est 

7 original material, some of which con- _ perciliously that they have never reada rac 

: tained an astonishing degree of merit. Negro newspaper; their number, hap- mo 

Charles S. Johnson retires as the editor ily, is diminishing. Most Negroes | oft 

: of Opportunity in the autumn of not only read these papers, but prove | sid 

their interest in and, often, their par- of 

_tiality for, a particular journal, by , the 

7 CIRCULATION quoting from it to support an opinion | anc 

It has been estimated at various or align a point of view. fur 

a times that the Negro publications in The Negro press, then, is more influ- I 

i“ this country have a circulation ranging ential today, upon the general publie | will 

- from one to five millions. Since few opinion, than ever before. of 1 
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: Organized Negro Effort for Racial Progress 


By R. R. Moron 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama 


INCE the emancipation of the 

Negro in 1863, the race has had 
many friends in both sections of the 
country to assist in the effort to attain 
full citizenship in all that that term 
means of progress and development in 
American standards and ideals. At 
that time the Negro had little more 
than his own brawn and his own almost 
desperate eagerness to overcome the 
disadvantages of slavery, but it was this 
very enthusiasm for progress that elic- 
ited the sympathy and support which 
came from so many directions to en- 
courage the race on the road up from 
slavery. 


EFForRTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Although little was done directly by 
the Government to improve the condi- 
tion of the freedman, it wasa statesman- 
like outlook on the part of his volunteer 
helpers that directed their activities 
into the field of education as the swift- 
est and surest means of bringing the 
race to self-help. For a generation, 
most of that which was done in behalf 
of the race came thus from friends out- 
side the race; but thereafter the fruits 
of these labors were made manifest in 
the inauguration of activities initiated 
and conducted by Negroes aiming to 
further their own progress. 

In one field, however, this statement 
will not hold good. For in the matter 
of religion, independent effort for im- 
provement began long before emancipa- 
tion. Negroes began to direct their 
own churches as early as 1773. Ac- 
cording to the records the first Negro 
Baptist Church was organized that 
year at Silver Bluff, across the Savan- 
nah River from Augusta, Georgia, 


with a membership Ah of both 
freedmen and slaves. From this be- 
ginning the denomination has grown to 
number 24,333 churches with a mem- 
bership of 3,253,733 and at least 20,000 
pastors, who give all or part of their 
time to their ministry. 

The first independent Methodist 
Church among Negroes was organized 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1791. This particular branch has 
been known as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This movement 
was followed in 1794 by the organiza- 
tion of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church in New York, which de- 
nominations are the two largest bodies 
of Negro Methodism, having a com- 
bined membership, according to the 
census of 1926, of more than one million. 
The great body of church members 
among Negroes is to be found in the 
Baptist and Methodist churches, 
doubtless due to the very fact of their 
independence and freedom from control 
by any white organizations. It is in 
the church that the Negro has found up 
to this time his largest opportunity for 
self-expression. Where the ballot has 
been denied him the church has been a 
wide field even for a certain kind of 
political activity displayed in the 
election of bishops and other eccle- 
siastical offices, and in the formulation 
of the policies of ecclesiastical control. 
All manner of talents have been em- 
ployed in the service of the church so 
that this organization presents in every 
community an unhampered field for 
Negro leadership and the instrument of 
inspiration for the race in self-expres- 
sion and organized effort. 

It is probable also that the Negro 
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ne) ownership within the race. The hold- 
ings of church property are conserva- 


$200,000,000. The annual expendi- 
ture in religious effort for all the Negro 
churches is approximately $50,000,000, 
alll of which comes virtually from with- 
im the race itself and represents an 
unaided effort toward self-improve- 
ment. These contributions, aside from 
the maintenance of the machinery of 
ecclesiastical organization, are used in 
the support of education, missionary 
enterprise in foreign lands, and to an 
_ increasing degree, in welfare work at 
home. The church may thus be said 
to be a great training ground for the 
adult life of the race in organized effort. 
_ For it is a fact, familiar to the race, that 
_ for years after emancipation, as well as 
before, the leaders of the race in pol- 
ities, in education, in business and in 
— all other avenues of useful 
_ service were either ministers or out- 
_ standing laymen whose earlier expe- 
riences came in the direction of church 
affairs. And it is still true that in 
their respective communities the pas- 
tors of the various Negro churches, 
_ whatever else may be said of them, are 
the strongest personalities among their 
people. 
_ Seeing that the largest efforts for the 
advancement of the Negro from with- 
out the race came originally from 
church bodies and were directed mainly 
toward the establishment of schools, it 
was quite natural that efforts within 
the race should follow the same chan- 
nels. The organization of schools by 
: Negroes thus became a church enter- 
-_ prise. Each of the independent Ne- 
i gro denominations has several church 
schools, nominally of college grade, 
located in various parts of the country, 
Se which are maintained by the church as 
4 a whole. Along with these are other 
-: institutions maintained by state organ- 
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izations; beyond these are smaller 
institutions, serving a local field under 
local patronage, which are in effect 
doing for the Negro children of that 
region what the public school system 
should be doing. And it is not so long 
since the local public school was cop. 
trolled largely by denominational 
sentiment in the selection of the 
teacher. 


EDUCATION 


Aside from these efforts, education 
for the Negro has all along been a 
codperative enterprise in which both 
races have shared. There is today no 
single independent, as distinguished 
from denominational, educational en- 
terprise for Negroes maintained and 
operated solely by the race. This is 
due most largely to economic consid- 
erations. Those independent Negro 
schools, which have grown to large pro- 
portions under Negro management, 
have received their support mainly 
from sources outside the race. In 
recent years there has been a transfer 
to Negro management of state and 
denominational schools for Negroes. 
These institutions are under the ul- 
timate control of mixed boards, either 
by appointment or election, but their 
active administration is in the hands of 
Negroes; of these there is a considerable 
and increasing number. 

But in all the educational effort 
where actual administration is under 
the leadership of Negroes, the signifi- 
cant factor is the enlarging field pro- 
vided for leadership from within the 
race, and the inspirational gains to the 
youth of the race from contact with 
men and women acquainted at first 
hand with their economic, psycholog- 
ical and sociological environment and 
needs. Recent years have given evi 
dence of the importance of this element 
in the training of Negro youth, as re 
curring instances of disintegrated mo- 
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rale have developed within Negro 
schools under white administration. 

At the same time there has developed 
within many of these institutions, par- 
ticularly state institutions, a policy of 
making the schools under Negro leader- 
ship, centers for extension work in 
agriculture, home economics, health 
and recreation, throughout the terri- 
tory where the school is located. In 
this way the impulse to progress is 
given, not only to the students regis- 
tered within the institution, but, as 
well, to the communities from which 
they come. Since the World War 
every state in the South, as part of a 
general progressive educational policy 
for Negro schools, is emphasizing these 
particular phases of the program for 
college work with marked success. 

PROMOTION OF BUSINESS 

Probably the earliest form of or- 
ganized activity to promote business 
among Negroes was the formation of 
Building and Loan Associations for 
home buying. While financially sound 
in their methods, these activities have a 
quasi-social objective and have suc- 
ceeded in giving a strong impetus to 
home ownershipamong Negroes. These 
organizations are to be found in all sec- 
tions of the country, the oldest of them 
having been in operation for more than 
thirty years. 

An effort to promote business on a 


| larger scale was made in the organiza- 
| tion of the National Negro Business 


League in the year 1900, under the 
leadership of the late Dr. Booker T. 
Washington. Its avowed purpose was 
the encouragement of Negroes to enter 
the field of business in all of its phases. 
The organization is composed of men 
and women who have already suc- 
ceeded in business, who gather each 
year to share their experiences and to 
report the outlook in their particular 
The interval between the meet- 
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ings is devoted to the promotion of 
sound business methods and formation 
of Local Business Leagues operated on 
the same line, whose numbers finally 
have reached a total of over six hun- 
dred, these Local Leagues in turn being 
organized into state leagues. 

Under the inspiration of this move- 
ment, in time, various lines of business 
developed their own organizations, 
such as the Negro Undertakers Asso- 
ciation, National Tailors Association, 
and similar trade bodies. A _ specific 
outgrowth of the Business League was 
the formation about six years ago of the 
National Negro Finance Corporation, 
whose business was to assist in the ex- 
pansion of promising enterprises and to _ 
stabilize solvent organizations = 
were in need of assistance. 

While it is not possible to itemize all 
the accomplishments of the Business 
League, it is generally acknowledged _ 
that its activities, covering a period of — 
twenty-eight years, have given a tre-— 
mendous impetus to business enter-_ 
prises within the race, one evidence of 
which has been the increase of such 
enterprises of the race in that period _ 
from twenty to more than seventy ‘ 
thousand. Today every large city, in | 
which there is a considerable number of S 
Negroes, has from one to four or five 
blocks which constitute the Negro 
business section, containing usually a 
theatre, a bank, an undertaking estab- 
lishment, a printing shop, a haber- 
dashery, a grocery, a _drug store, a oi 


enterprises. 

Professional men of the race have 
also organized for mutual protection 
and advancement. The National Med- 
ical Association is the representa- ; 
tive organization of the medical pro- _ 
fession among Negroes. The National _ 
Negro Bar Association represents the 
lawyers. The Negro Press Association 
represents more than four hundred 
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a Negro weeklies. The National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Musicians, the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, and similar organiza- 
_ tions operate in the interest of their 


times, there have ror in the race 
various organizations for welfare work. 
Of these the most representative are 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the 
National Urban League. The former 
organization has laid the greatest em- 
phasis on the defense of the Negro in 
his civil and legal rights, both in the 
_ courts and before legislatures, at the 
_ same time conducting an active propa- 
ganda in shaping public opinion for the 
correction of injustices of which the 
Negro is a victim. While not every- 
where popular in its methods the organ- 
ization has rendered signal service to 
the race in securing for individual 
members the full protection of the law, 
especially when hostile local sentiment 
seemed to threaten its denial, and 
authoritative interpretation of the 
vy. rights of the Negro as guaranteed by 
the ~National Constitution. The Ur- 
_ ban League has devoted its greatest 
energies to the solution of the problems 

_ of the Negro in the field of employment, 

_ housing and recreation. Both organ- 
; izations have branches in all parts of 


& 


= 


the country. The workers of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, except those at 
headquarters, volunteer their services; 
on the other hand the work of the Ur- 
ban League is conducted by a staff of 
paid executives both at headquarters 
; al in each community where it is 
organized. Both of these organiza- 
tions include in their membership 
representatives of both races, but 
the leadership is largely in the hands 
of their Negro constituency. These 
- organizations have the enthusiastic 
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in the large cities of the country, with 


support of the race in their maip 
objectives. 


Oruer ACTIVITIES 


Activities for women, as an inspira. 
tion coming from within the race, ar 
represented by the National Federg. 
tion of Colored Women, with head. 
quarters in Washington, D. C. This 
organization itself, as the name implies, 
is the outgrowth of women’s club work 
originating locally in various parts of 
the country. These clubs engage in al] 
forms of welfare work for women and 
girls, as well as in other activities for 
the general welfare of their group and 
for the cultural development of their 
members. In several states they have 
taken the initiative for the establish- 
ment of institutions for the care of 
delinquent boys and girls. The na. 


tional body has interested itself in the | 


preservation of historical sites of 
significance in the development of the 
American Negro and the encourage- 
ment of a stronger social consciousness 
among the women of the race. 

Two other lines of organized activity 
in which Negroes have a definite 
responsibility for their own welfare are 
deserving of mention, although the 
organizations did not originate within 
their own group. The first of these is 
the program of the Young Men’ 
Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association for the 
erection and equipment of suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of the 
work among their respective groups. 
The program for men was given im- 
petus by the offer of one of America’s 
citizens, noted for his interest in human 
welfare, to donate $25,000 toward any 
campaign to erect such a building that 
would cost not less than $100,000. 
The offer was accepted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and steps 
immediately taken to begin campaigns 
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the responsibility for the campaigns 
placed in the hands of the Colored 
Work Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, whose staff iscom- 
posed entirely of Negroes. The plan of 
campaign in every instance called for a 
definite share of the amount to be 
underwritten by the colored people 
themselves; in no case less than one- 
fourth of the total, and in some cases 
going as high as one-third. The net 
result has been that today about 
twenty such buildings have been erected 
at a cost varying from a minimum of 
one hundred thousand dollars to a 
maximum of something in excess of 
three hundred thousand dollars. Sim- 
ilar campaigns have been conducted by 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, but without the advantage of the 
special offer which stimulates the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The noteworthy feature of this 
work is that Negroes have had a defi- 
nite and systematic part in these 
campaigns. Theirs has been the re- 
sponsibility of soliciting the necessary 
funds, and the campaigns have, in 
every case, been under the active man- 
agement of colored people. 


CAMPAIGN 


Another movement involving the 
same method of action but vastly more 
comprehensive in its results and more 
significant in its contribution to Negro 
progress is the work of the Rosenwald 
Fund in its campaign for the erection 
of rural schools for Negroes. As early 
as 1913 Mr. Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago made an offer through Tus- 
kegee Institute to contribute a maxi- 
mum of one-third of the cost of any 
rural school building for Negroes on 
condition that Negroes themselves 
should contribute at least one-third; 
the other third to be contributed from 
the public school funds of the county or 
state. The offer was eagerly accepted 


. 


by the leaders in educational effort 
among Negroes, since which time, as 
reported under date of September 15, 
1928, 4,148 school units, including 47 
shops and 170 teacher homes, have 
been erected in the twelve southern 
states. The total cost of these build- 
ings was $20,378,472, of which amount 
$3,342,752 came from the Rosenwald 
Fund, $904,453 from local white con- 
tributors, $3,920,547 from Negroes and 
the balance from public funds. It will 
be seen that after the amount appro- 
priated from public funds, Negroes 
from their private resources have con- 
tributed the largest share of the total, 
amounting to nearly one-fifth of the 
whole—more than four times as much 
as their white friends, and 17 per cent 
more even than Mr. Rosenwald him- 
self, much to the gratification of the 
donor. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant that in the matter of education 
Negroes are taxing themselves to 
supplement the public appropriations 
for this purpose, while funds for white 
schools in the same section are drawn 
entirely from the public treasury. 

Another movement of large public 
significance which has met with grati- 
fying success and which also originated 
within the race itself is what is known 
as National Negro Health Week. 
This movement originated in Virginia 
in 1910, but was shortly after nation- 
alized by the late Dr. Washington, 
through the medium of the National 
Negro Business League. It is an 
annual observance in which county, 
state, and national organizations of 
both races as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment now codperate. The object, 
of course, is to improve the health of 
Negroes and the conditions under 
which they live in view of the dis- 
proportionately high death rate among 
Negroes in America. Although the 
movement has the fullest support and 
coéperation of the medical profession, 
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it is an interesting fact that it was not 
_ originated in that group, and that 
every type of organization from busi- 
ness firms to fraternal societies shares 
in the effort. 
_ The medical profession itself among 
per Negroes is responsible for the organ- 
. «4% izing of some 150 hospitals for the care 
_ of Negro patients. These institutions 
have been created out of sheer neces- 
sity for the reason that in many parts 
_ of the country public hospitals do not 
provide adequate facilities for the 
treatment of patients by their own 
physicians who are members of the 
Negro race, or in many instances 
adequate facilities for any sort of 
treatment; and in not a few hospitals it 
_is absolutely impossible for a Negro 
patient to enter. The establishment 
_ of these hospitals by Negroes has ac- 
_ cordingly been a mixture of profes- 
sional zeal and philanthropy. In most 
- instances they solicit public support to 
supplement fees and are generous in 
their reception of cases for treatment. 
_ Steps are being taken to provide for 
i this serious lack in the life of the Negro, 
_ for the need is very great and it must of 
ve - — be a long time before it will 
be adequately met. 
This list does not, of course, include 
every organization that is working to 
improve the condition of the Negro 
race. Large space might be given to 
the work of different fraternal organi- 
s, £ zations that provide insurance, scholar- 
ships, sanitarium treatment and similar 
benefits for their constituency. Many 
other activities are primarily commer- 


fe. hh cial in character, but behind them all 


there is a consciousness of obligation 
for the improvement and advancement 
of the race that is more or less unique. 
There is, perhaps, no activity among 
Negroes that does not carry this con- 
sciousness with it clearly conceived and 


as definitely advocated, that whatever is 


done must in some way help to ad- 


vance the whole race along the way of 
progress. 

It is also true that activities organ. 
ized within the race for its own im. 
provement have sometimes been taken 
over by public authorities for thei 
enlargement and the increase of their 
efficiency. The Department of Agri. 
culture of the United States Govern. 
ment is doing a very large work for 
improving the condition of the Negro 
farmer, but this work was initiated ing 
Negro educational institution and was 
subsequently taken over by the Goy- 
ernment. State institutions for the 
care of delinquent and dependent 
children have in the same way been 
taken over by municipal or state goy- 
ernments after the work has been initi- 
ated from private individuals. This is 
notably true in the matter of schools, 
the state in more than one instance 
having assumed responsibility for a 
school organized originally by private 
initiative. 


Tue 


As the economic condition of the 
Negro improves, and as _ increasing 
numbers receive training for definite 
tasks, the race puts forth increasing 
efforts toward the solution of its own 
problems and the carrying of its own 
responsibilities. In all of this the 
Negro is often forced to take the ini- 
tiative in his own behalf because of his 
exclusion from consideration at the 
hands of public authorities. It is a 
noteworthy fact that in many con- 
munities public provision is mede for 
health, recreation and even duca- 
tion for whites to the entire neglect of 
the Negro element of the population. 
This condition is passing, but it still 
remains a factor to be taken account of 
in the Negro’s effort to rise. 

When one leaves this country and 
goes into foreign lands where vast 
majorities of the population are as 
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backward in their condition as is the 
Negro in America, and even more so, 
it is almost amazing to look back upon 
the network of agencies that have been 
constructed since emancipation for the 
advancement of the race. The Negro 
is keenly self-conscious in this direc- 
tion, more so perhaps than any other 
people in a like situation anywhere 


| else in the world. Much of the rest- 


lessness and discontent within the race 
is a consequence of this eager desire for 
improvement. 

The simple truth is that the Negro, 
while maintaining his racial identity, 
wants what other people want. He 
wants to enjoy the same comforts, to 
have the same opportunities, to exer- 
cise the same privileges, as are en- 
joyed by other American citizens. He 
asks for no special provision to this end 
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except as the necessity of discrimina- 


tion may force it upon him. There f 
are those who have said that his prog- 
ress in all the ways of western ciliviza- 


tion in the few years since his emanci- a = 
pation is unequalled in the history of _ 


any other racial group in the world. pre 


Admittedly he has stillalongwaytogo. _ 


There is much yet to achieve, but the 


situation is everywhere most encour- _ 
aging. He is inspired by the thought _ 


that the best people in all sections of 
the country are willing to aid his effort 
and he discovers that more and more 
the doors of opportunity are opening to 


him as his capacity and fitness increase. 


He is assuming an ever-increasing 
share of the responsibility for his own 
progress. At no time has the outlook 
for the Negro in America been as 

promising as it is today. 
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HE marked progress of the Negro 
in America in which the church 
has been a factor has been of three 
general types. The first is intra-group 
_ advancement in such phases of life as 
education and wealth. The second is 
 inter-group adjustments between the 
SS _ Negro population and the white popu- 
lation in such matters as economic 
“JI relationships, citizenship rights and 
_ privileges, interracial contacts and fel- 
_ lowship. There is a third type of 
_ progress which touches both the inter- 
nal and external life of the Negro 
_ group such as the cultural contributions 
_ of Negroes which have gradually been 
incorporated into our common life. 
There are, of course, the emotional 
attitudes, the growing group solidarity 
and consciousness, the development of 
i moral customs and similar mental and 
social factors which the church has 
profoundly influenced but which are 
not measurable by the data and objec- 
tive tests now available. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRBEsS 


In the educational progress of Ne- 
_ groes the church has performed two 
functions: (1) Financial support and 
a _ administrative development of schools 
as of several grades and of colleges; (2) 

be an organized channel for distribution of 
information and emotional stimulation 
to the rank and file of the Negro group. 
. In the first field the white Protestant 
an e churches of the North have performed 
ss the: larger part of the service, but the 
. distinctly Negro churches have had 
an increasing share. In the second 
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field obviously Negro churches, both 
those in distinctly Negro denomj- 
nations and Negro congregations 
in mixed communions, have beep 
almost entirely the means of group 
service. 

The Protestant Church missionary 
societies following the Civil War 
opened schools with curricula and teach- 
ers that introduced the idea of popular 
education in the South. Upon that 
pioneer work has been built the public 
elementary schools for Negroes now 
gradually gaining support from public 
taxes in southern states through the 
stimulus of such agencies as the Jeanes- 
Slater Funds, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and the General Education 
Board. 

Negro high schools are still largely 
dependent upon church agencies for 
support and supervision. ‘The rapidly 
growing county training schools that 
are attaining high school standards 
have accelerated the sentiment among 
whites for public support. The effect 
of the church support upon provision 
of high school opportunities for Negroes 
in the South is shown by the fact that 
in 1915 there were probably about 4 
four-year course and 18 three-year 
course public schools in thirteen south- 
ern states. There were about 1 
four-year course private high schools 
and a similar number of private school 
offering some secondary work of three 
years or less. At least three-fourths 
of these private high schools wer 
church-supported. 

Twelve years have witnessed some 
improvement as is shown in figure 
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compiled by W. A. Robinson ' for 
1926-27 for the sixteen southern 
states: There were 167 public and 
84 private state accredited four- 
year course high schools for Negroes. 
But these should be contrasted with 
4,760 public and 547 private state 
accredited four-year high schools for 
| whites. ‘The Negro population of these 
states was 9,008,096 and the white 
population 28,596,689 in 1920. Meager 
as it is, more than one-third of real 
secondary education among Negroes 
of the South today would disappear if 
high schools now supported by church 
educational and mission boards were 
discontinued. 

The public schools during preceding 
decades have been largely supplied with 
teachers from normal and industrial 
schools and colleges all of which, except 
about thirty-four land-grant colleges 
and normal and industrial schools 
| receiving largely state aid, were founded 
and nurtured through infancy by 
churches or were the direct offshoots of 
institutions so founded. The history 
of such institutions as Hampton 
Institute, Howard University, Fisk 
University, Talladega College, Wiley 
College, Virginia Union University, 
Morehouse College and Knoxville Col- 
lege, to name only a few examples, bears 
eloquent testimony that the church 
nurtured Negro educational develop- 
ment. The fact should be added that 
these schools are receiving increased 
financial support from Negro church 
constituents, and that such institutions 
as Wilberforce University, Livingstone 
College and Texas College were founded 
and developed by the Negro churches. 
lt may be safely asserted that up to 
1910 the trained leadership of the Negro 


‘Robinson, W: A., “Four-Year Accredited 
High Schools for Negroes in the South,” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, Vol. VIII, No. VIII, June- 


people in America, with a few excep- 
tions, was the product of schools and = 
colleges fostered by white and Negro ty 
churches, and that a major share of the | 
present higher educational training of 
Negroes is in institutions largely sup- 
ported by the churches. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


The influence of the Negro church _ 
as an agency for distribution of infor- _ 
mation to the rank and fileofthe Negro 
group has long been recognized by the — 
business and professional classes. Ne-_ 
gro business enterprises ally them- _ 
selves with Negro churches, cultivate 


tors, dentists, lawyers and politicians 
of both races for obvious reasons fre- 


quent these churches, speak in their 
meetings, and contribute liberally to mae 
their collections. In many casesthey 
criticise the Negro churches and min- _| 
isters, but realize they can reach and at 
influence a larger number of Negroes 
through this channel than any other. . 2 


The significance of this mass contact ban 
is shown by the figures of Negro chure h ape 
membership the past thirty years. Of 
denominations exclusively Negro i ¥ 
1906, there were 2,311,172 nen 4 
enrolled in Baptist church bodies; = 
869,710 enrolled in Methodist church __ 
bodies; and 24,165 enrolled in other 
church bodies. In 1916 there were => 
2,967,085 in Baptist church bodies; 
1,077,324 enrolled in Methodist church 
bodies, and 38,869 enrolled in other _ 
Negro church bodies. Incomplete a 
United States Census figures for 1926 ate 
give for two exclusively Negro Baptist a 
bodies an enrollment of 3,240,801 mem- _ 
bers; for eight exclusively Negro Meth- a 
odist bodies, 1,235,789 members; and 
for twelve other Negro church bodies | 
181,880 members. 
Of Negro members in communions ~ 
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having mixed membership, in 1906 
Baptist bodies enrolled 43,617 Negro 
members; Methodist bodies enrolled 
312,421 Negro members, and other 
bodies enrolled 83,507 Negro members. 
In 1916, Baptist bodies enrolled 53,842 
Negro members; Methodist bodies 
enrolled 323,713 Negro members; and 
other bodies enrolled 103,216 Negro 
members. Figures for Negroes in 
mixed communions in 1926 are not 
available at this writing. 

The total enrollment of Negroes in 
church membership is larger than their 
membership in any other organization, 
and probably as large as the member- 
ship of fraternities, clubs, insurance 
companies and similar organizations 
combined. Church members, further- 
more, by no means embrace all who 
attend church meetings. Probably 
three-fourths of the Negro population 
of more than eleven millions regularly 
or occasionally attend meetings in 
churches. 

The Negro church as a channel for 
distribution of information and of 
emotional stimulation is indicated by 
the figures of mass grouping just out- 
lined and emphasized by a description 
of the activities that center in the 
church of the Negro community, sepa- 
pated as it is from most of the other 
intellectual, political and emotional 
avenues of expression. The Negro as 
a worker makes contact with the white 


information, instruction and stimulus 
so far as his occupation influences his 
ways of life. All his leisure-time 
activities that condition intellectual 
development and emotional motivation 
under present conditions of segregated 
Negro life, must find their channel 
mainly through the principal com- 
munity agency the Negro has—his 
church. 

These activities vary in the rural 

_ district, the small towns and cities 


f _ world when on his job and receives 
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and the larger metropolitan centers 
In each rural area there are at leagy 
two small Negro churches, a Baptist 
and a Methodist Church, each having 

religious services once or twice a month 

and receiving inspiration from an ab. 

sentee minister on his occasional Syp. 

day visits. The meetings, however, a» 

occasions for exchange of gossip o 

local events and for the spread of news 

and stimulation from the larger world, 

School, home and farm affairs are her 

discussed. During the summer whe 

weather and roads allow it, sociable 

and picnics center around the church 

or are fostered by it. 

In the small towns and cities larger 
group life is feasible, schools are better, 
houses and homes are often more com- 
fortable. The Negro churches with 
resident ministers become the centers 
for musical and literary entertainments, 
Stereoptican or moving picture shows, 
traveling musicians and __ lecturers, 
church fairs and other exhibitions be. | 
come the means of community culture. 
In the large metropolitan cities the 
Negro church, of course, comes some-| 
what into competition with the moving 
picture theatre, the dance hall and 
other places that cater to leisure. Ina 
scientific survey of Negro life in Detroit 
in 1926, the Mayor’s Interracial Con- 
mittee reported that the Negro “has 
been humiliated in so many public 
and privately owned institutions and 
amusement places that he has resorted 
to the church as a place in which he 
can be sure of peacefully spending bis 
leisure time. To a large extent it 
takes the place of the theatre, the dane 
halls and similar amusement places, 
and fills the vacancy created by th 
failure of the public and commerciil 
places of recreation and amusement to 
give him a cordial welcome. Cons 
quently, the average Negro church i 
Detroit keeps its doors open constantly 
for the use of the community. Nume 
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ous suppers, lectures, recitals, debates, 


plays and the like are given by clubs 
and individuals from within and with- 


9 


out the congregation.” 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Necro CuuRCH 


Similar outlet for leisure-time ac- 
tivity is being provided by Negro 
churches in Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, 
Ga., Baltimore, Md., Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Springfield, Mass., 
and many other cities. Many of 
these are institutional churches with 
programs, equipment and personnel 
both volunteer and employed, that 
compare favorably with the best in 
popular educational and recreational 
provision for city neighborhoods. These 
examples, however, should not lead to 
the conclusion that the 47,000 Negro 
churches, or a majority of them, have 
embraced the programs, technique and 
policies required to serve the health, 
housing, recreational and other com- 
munity needs of the Negro. Progress 
in this adjustment of the Negro church 
has been slow due in good measure to 
the past policy and practice of white 
philanthropists and social work leaders. 
With the background of the limited 
function of the church among them- 
selves, they have subsidized community 
efforts for improvement of the Negro 
masses apart from the Negro church, 
the principal agency that commands 
the loyalty of the Negro people. Con- 
sequently much of the efforts of com- 
munities to elevate the Negro have 
missed the mark and the main agency 
for his group advancement has not been 
adequately developed for the social 
power it can wield. 

That many churches have served 
these needs and are slowly adapting 


*“The Negro in Detroit,” prepared by a 
Special Survey Staff under the general direction 
of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc., 1926. 
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their programs to meet rapidly chang- 
ing conditions with the migration of 
Negroes to cities is clearly indicated 
by such facts as these: For about ten 
years the white women of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church have held annual 
institutes of seven days each for Negro 
women in the southern states. In 1927 
these institutes were held in thirteen 
states to train colored women for 
community leadership in such matters 
as child-training, food conservation, 
health and domestic science. The 
total attendance in ten states in 1925 
was 429. The women of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, have fostered 
cummunity centers in several southern 
cities in codperation with Negro 
churches and schools. The Methodist 
Episconal Church has a full-time secre- 
tary with assistants who are studying 
conditions, holding social service insti- 
tutes with its Negro ministers and fos- 
tering church projects in community 
betterment. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a training school for Negro 
social workers, and the Congregational 
churches are seeking to establish a 
line of churches North and South for 
serving the social needs of Negro com- 
munities. These samples indicate the 
connection of the Church with Negro 
life and a growing adaptation to meet 
their needs. 

The relation of Negro churches to 
Negro progress in wealth may be seen 
in the value of church property esti- 
mated by the Negro Year Book in 1926 
at $100,000,000. This includes school 
property and parsonages owned by 
Negro churches as well as buildings 
used for worship, religious education 
and social service. Most of this prop- 
erty has been accumulated from small 
contributions of millions of volunteer 
givers. It represents the oldest and 
most continuous, if not the largest and 
most significant, thrift effort of the 
Negro group. This combination of 
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_ thrift funds from small givers worked 
out in the church has been applied 

_ elsewhere, and largely out of it has grown 
_ the Negro fraternal beneficial organiza- 

tions which in 1926 had $218,984,213 
benefit certificates in force, $9,349,051 
of assets, and paid $2,727,929 in sick- 
ness and death benefits. Probably 
were the facts available the encourage- 
ment for other wealth accumulations 
of the group could be traced to Negro 
churches. While proof from statistical 
data is not available, general observa- 
tion leads to the impression that Negro 
educational progress outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs has had its 
collateral effect in the increase of 
wealth among Negroes, especially the 
professional classes, and in narrowing 
the margin of poverty among wage- 
earners. 


Economic RELATIONSHIPS 


In the advancement of interracial 
adjustment perhaps the church would 
not usually be thought of in the field of 
economic relationships. While difficult 
to measure, the Negro church has been, 
nevertheless, a powerful factor in 
organized economic expression of the 
group. The Secretary of the Detroit 
Urban League in 1918 testified that 
in the placement of about 10,000 Negro 
workers, men and women, for the 
fiscal year ending November 15, 1917, 
those secured through church channels 
were the most satisfactory; so much so 
that the employment recruiters of the 
city turned from pool rooms, saloons 
and similar places of rendezvous to the 
churches as the principal source for 
their labor supply. The Negro worker 
is still hesitant, because of past experi- 
ence, about entering heartily into labor 
organizations with white workers. His 
church is a working-class institution 
and is still his avenue of collective ac- 
tion. If that church becomes more 


conscious of its working-class character 


~ = 
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it will become a significant factor jp 
industrial relations of the two races. 
In the farming areas of the South the 
Negro church is recognized as the one 
agency that sways the mass of workers, 
This has, of course, often been used to 
the disadvantage of the Negro peasant. 
That is not always the case, however, 
For example: The farm demonstration 
movement has received the codperation 
of Negro churches; in plantation areas 
wherever Negro tenants have sought 
better terms in any concerted way their 
efforts have centered around a Negro 
church. 


Civic RELATIONSHIPS 


Space allows only a few illustrations 
of the influence of the church in the 
Negro’s struggle for free citizenship 
status. Henry Ward Beecher and his 
more illustrious sister, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, received their inspiration and 
did a large part of their great work for 
freedom of the slave through the 
Church. One of the pioneer Negro 
advocates of unqualified enjoyment 
of citizenship rights and privileges was 
H. M. Turner, himself a freed slave, a 
Bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. This same organization 
for more than a hundred years has had 
a line of prelates known within and 
without the Negro world for their 
uncompromising stand on civic rights 
and privileges for the race. The pres- 
ent-day tendency of many Negro voters 
to show their political independence by 
allying themselves with the Democratic 
Party had its inception largely in the 
dramatic bolt to the support of Wood- 
row Wilson in 1912 of Bishop Alexander 
Walters of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, who announced 
his stand in an address at a mass 
meeting which crowded Carnegie Hall 


in New York, and by a spectacular | 


procession to the Baltimore Demo- 
cratic Convention with his followers, 
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some of them prominent Negro church- 
men. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
during nearly a score of years of work 
for equality of citizenship for Ameri- 
cans of color has leaned upon the Negro 
churches for meeting places, for large 
parts of its audiences at public meetings 
and for financial support. ene, 
INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 
Interracial contacts under influence 
of the Church between whites and 
Negroes, especially in the South, have 
been important since the days when 
many white churches had pews for 
slaves and many able Negro preachers 
“broke the Bread of Life” to white 
parishioners. After emancipation the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
attended the birth of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church and or- 
dained its first bishop as a communion 
for the freedmen who had formerly 
been members of the southern body. 
Throughout the years since there has 
been comity between clergy and lay- 
men of the two denominations locally 
and nationally. While not so formally 
organized as the Methodists, the white 
and Negro Baptists, North and South, 
have sustained contacts which em- 
braced codperation in action and comity 
in religious doctrine. 
The growing liberal opinion in the 
South on the race question had its 
inception and continues to get its 


_ stimulation largely through the con- 


tacts of churchmen, white and colored. 
The outstanding men and women of 
this movement, especially among 
southern white people, have been offi- 
cers and laymen of prominence in the 
churches, and some of the most im- 
portant public utterances of organized 
groups of whites on the race problem 
the past twenty years have been from 
church groups such as the College of 


Bishops, the General Conference and 


the Women’s Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Northern Baptist Convention, 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, and the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In recent years the churches have 
recognized that the very success of 
sixty years of educational work they 
have shared in rendering the Negro 
people has developed a highly intelli- 
gent, cultured class and has raised the 
level of intelligence of the whole group. 
With corresponding reduction of pov- 
erty and serfdom has come a growing 
and insistent demand for participation 
in all the varied departments of Ameri- 
can life. White and Negro church 
leaders for the past twenty years 
through more than twenty-eight de- 
nominations have been experimenting 
in effective methods of education in 
friendly racial attitudes and in practical 
constructive programs of peaceful race 
adjustment toward this end. ‘The 
first line of action has been a participa- 
tion in the campaign to abolish the 
lynching evil and remove the racial 
discrimination in the courts of law, as 
the first step toward security of person 
and property. 

The church leaders, however, have 
visualized a larger and more positive 
program and have been laying a foun- 
dation for it by an educational cam- 
paign of conferences, study and dis- 
cussion groups, the preparation and 
distribution of books and pamphlets, 
etc. Conservative estimate places the 
number of church constituents already 
touched by this educational effort as 
between four and five millions. The 
dominant idea of these interracial 
contacts has not been the desire of 
the whites to exploit the blacks, nor 
the patronizing policy of superiors who 
would uplift the lowly, but a clear 
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recognition of mutual advantage of 
 jmteraction on the horizontal plane 
where both races have substantial 
values to contribute. 

Partly as a result of these efforts to 


ae in a rapid multiplication of 
_ interracial committees and groups for 
- various community and cultural enter- 
prises of mutual interest in the study 
of the problems in more than sixty 
southern white colleges, and in the 
participation of the Negro both as con- 
tributor and beneficiary in the wel- 
fare programs of almost every state 
and city where there are Negro popu- 
lations of large proportions. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The contributions which Negroes 
have made to American culture have 
had a unique relation to the Negro 
church. Negro spirituals in Negro 
church meetings were born out of the 
yearning for self-expression which the 
Negro found only in religious group 
worship. These songs yield spiritual 
as well as musical substance of univer- 
sal value. Adaptations and art com- 
positions, too numerous to mention 
here, based upon these Negro creations 
have delighted music lovers in Europe 
and America. Negro musicians, poets 
and prose writers and artists found 
encouragement from Negro church 
audiences years before the white public 
knew they existed. Roland Hayes, 
one of the world’s great singers, largely 
served his apprenticeship in concerts 
under such auspices. The budding of 
Fine Arts produced by Negroes has, 
fortunately, had the stimulus of school 
instruction and some philanthropic 
support, but Henry O. Tanner, the 
Negro artist who has so far achieved 
the widest recognition, is the son of a 
Negro bishop, received his nurture in 
the Church and has rewarded her with 
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remarkable artistic creations from Bible 
themes. 


ATTITUDES AND Moras a 


To venture upon a discussion of 
emotional attitudes and the growth of 
group consciousness in relation to the 
church is too hazardous in view of the 
meager data and objective tests. That 
the Negro church has been the means 
of increasing group organization, soli- 
darity and power to serve a growing 
group consciousness of values and 
purpose is indicated by the increasing 
membership, especially in church de- 
nominations exclusively Negro; by the 
increase in Negro church property 
estimated by the Negro Year Book in 
1926 as $98,500,000 since 1866 and 
by the number, the independence and 
the aggressiveness of Negro church 
leaders. 

Throughout the three centuries of 
hectic Negro life in America the Negro 
ehurch and religious life has given a 
motivation born of hope in the future 
and faith in the present that has sus- 
tained the morale and lengthened the 
patience of the Negro under conditions 
which either broke the Indian’s spirit 
or drove him into the revolt of despair. 
In his church services the Negro felt 
the elevation of his belief in God who 
respected his personality while the 
surrounding world humiliated and 
exploited him. The Negro minister 
usually was deficient in the erudition 
of the schools, but he shared the hu- 
miliations and trials of his people and 
knew from experience how to reach the 
motivating forces of their imagination 
and emotions and to energize them for 
the trials of their present plight by the 
promises of freedom, peace and plenty 
in a Better Land. Probably this same 
factor has made the Negro church 
such a powerful force among Negroes 
migrating to southern cities and to 
northern industrial centers. Cases are 
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on record of whole church congregations 
moving North in a body and bringing 
their pastors with them. 

In another direction the Negro 
church has given social compensation 
for the restrictions of the segregated, 
handicapped life of Negroes in America. 
The Negro group has potential leaders 
seeking creative expression far beyond 
the opportunities the white world al- 
lows under the existing social pressure 
of race prejudices and taboos. In 
economic life the higher paid employ- 
ment and the executive and mana- 
gerial positions are closed to Negroes. 
In the broader fields of education the 
avenues to leadership in administra- 
tion, research and instruction are not 
open to them. Similar situations have 
confronted the Negro aspirant for 
leadership in many other fields. Grad- 
ually the Negro doctor and dentist won 
places through Negro patronage, but 
even here the social pressure of the 
color line still operates in some medical 
schools, in hospitals and in nurse 
training schools. Until recent years, 
therefore, Negroes with talent for 
leadership found their main outlet 
in church organizations. The rapid 
growth of Negro church membership 
during the past thirty years, in the 
face of the multiplying distractions of 
modern living and the changed con- 
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ux 
ditions of urban residence, is partially 
explained by the church as a field for 
leadership excluded from other avenues 
and by the motivating force of emo- 
tional and imaginative self-expression 
in Negro church exercises. 

In the phases of life touched upon 
here, and in others not mentioned, the 
church has influenced favorably Negro 
progress. It has sometimes affected 
Negro life unfavorably, conserving 
forces and sustaining practices upon 
which social progress had pronounced 
sentence. The divisive force of zealous 
denominationalism, the consequent 
weakening of leadership and the multi- 
plication of edifices ill adapted for 
serving present needs are all faults 
chargeable to the Church. 

In spite of these weaknesses, how- 
ever, no one institution has probably 
contributed as much to Negro develop- 
ment. In the development of educa- 
tion and thrift, in the interracial ad- 
justments between white and Negro 
populations and in the interdependent 
give-and-take of cultural life in Amer- 
ica, as well as the less tangible social 
factors of interracial contacts, of group 
organization, racial attitudes, solidar- 
ity and motivation, the church and 
especially the segregated Negro church, 
has been a powerful ally of Negro 


progress. 
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er rN the various discussions of the so- 
ie cial significance of the recent trans- 
fer of thousands of Negroes from the 
rural sections of the South to the cities 
of the North and the South, one of the 
most important problems has been 
generally overlooked. There has been 
much talk about housing, health, crime, 
family disorganization and the like, and 
very little about recreation. Yet rec- 
reation is at, the same time at the root of 
the migration of the Negro and of much 
of the social pathology which has 
grown out of it. _ 


The Southern agricultural Negro did 
not migrate, any more than other 
peoples have migrated, motivated pri- 
marily by the hope of obtaining a bet- 
ter paying job or a more comfortable 
house or any of the other animal needs, 
but rather was his migration a quest for 
happiness—‘“‘to have a better time”’— 
“to get more enjoyment out of life’”’— 
as many of them have expressed it to 
this writer. And when they referred 
to “enjoyment” they had in mind the 
use to which they would put their lei- 
sure time. The better paying job, for 
instance, was only a means to this end. 

The use which the Negro has made 
and has been able to make of his leisure 
time both in the past and at present 
must have considerable effect upon his 
statusasarace. The present situation 
is somewhat more important than the 
past because of the part which the 
migration of the Negro to the cities is 
playing in it. He is coming to the 
cities now in larger numbers than ever 
before motivated by the desire to have 
a good time. 


Recreational Facilities for the Negro 


By Forrester B. WasHincton 
Director, Atlanta School of Social Work 


MIGRATION | 


Why is the quest of happiness such a 
motivating factor? To answer this 
question it is necessary to understand 
the conditions of recreation among Ne- 
groes in the rural South, from which 
section most of the Negro population of 
the larger cities has come. A survey 
of the Negro in Detroit made by the 
writer a few years ago sought, among 
other things, to discover what had been 
the chief leisure time activities of the 
Negro migrants to that city before they 
left the rural South. The replies ob- 
tained from 1,000 heads of migrant fam- 
_ ilies who had come to Detroit from all 


sections of the South, in a house-to- 


house canvass by trained investigators, 
were as follows: 


Curer Leisure Tre Activities or Rurat 


NEGROES 

193 
Hunting and Fishing................... 92 
Singing and playing musical instruments. % 
Knocking About 16 
Working Around House................ 15 
36 


The above list presents a picture of 
the paucity of the recreational oppor- 
tunities available to the average rural 
Negro. “Hunting and fishing” are 
ideal forms of recreation for city people. 
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Likewise, the rest to the eyes and the 
ears brought about by the seclusion of 
the country is just what the urban 
dweller needs. These are the things 
which form the contrast with city life— 
but they have an exactly opposite in- 


hn fluence upon the people of rural com- 
his | munities. 

ind | The Negro in the country ceases to 
Ne- be interested and satisfied with a recre- 
ich ational program which consists in such 


of a large part of “sitting down,” “doing 
nothing,” “‘lying around” and “knock- 
the ing about’’—of which “visiting” and 
“talking’’ are only variations—espe- 


a cially where this inaction is frequently 
the spent in cabins where there is not even 
ey a book, nor a lamp, nor a newspaper. 
»b- Even “hunting” and “fishing” become 
m- tiresome. 

all A time of unrest comes to the rural 
to- Negro just as it comes to the city 
rs, dweller. It is too much to expect that 


Negro young people or adults in coun- 

try communities would be satisfied with 
L. the day that begins at daybreak and 
ends with sunset, full of the hardest and 
- most monotonous kind of work. Ne- 
99 groes are leaving rural communities as 
88 much for the change of interests that 
7 city life brings to them as for any other 
63 reason. 
o The labor vacuum created in the 
"7 cities by the World War acted as a 
23 means for the first exodus of Negroes in 
19 large numbers from many rural com- 
a munities. Letters from migrants in 
4 | cities picturing, perhaps extravagantly 
13 in some cases, the recreational op- 
10 portunities in these centers added to 
a the flame. The boll weevil situation 
ses helped to weaken any ties that held 
00 the Negro to the soil. The spread of 
ownership of automobiles among even 


of the Negro tenant was another factor. 
r- It has become a practice in many sec- 
al tions of the South for certain individ- 
re uals who wish to dispose of extremely 


rs” to drive them down in 


old “used ca 
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the agricultural districts at cotton gin 
time and sell them to the country Ne- 
groes. Thus those far away from the 
county seat are able to come in to town 
two or three times a month and get a 
taste of the “movies,” where formerly 
they came in only once or twice a year. 
This developed an appetite for more of 
the same excitement which could only 
be satisfied in the large cities. Hence 
for these reasons thousands of Negroes 
are now roaming the streets of Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Winston-Salem and other large 
cities in the quest of the newer types 
of emotional outlets concerning which 
they have heard so much. 

And what has the Negro migrant 
found at the end of this rainbow? In 
nine cases out of ten the kind of leisure 
time activities available to him have 
been more harmful than otherwise. He 
has found the wholesome agencies of rec- 
reation either closed or closing to him, 
while at the same time the agencies 
of commercialized vice have welcomed 
him with open arms. ‘This situation is 
further complicated by the fact that 
his work days are infinitely shorter than 
ever before and he has more time and 
more money to indulge in leisure time 
activities. 


RECREATIONAL FAcILITIES 


Just what recreational facilities are 
available for the Negro in the cities and 
just what are closed to him? In this 
article it will be necessary in most cases 
to use for discussion data concerning 
such definite recreational facilities as 
playgrounds, parks, social settlements, 
theatres, commercial amusement parks 
and the like. The problem is really 
larger than this, however. It is more 
than simply a matter of the admission 
or exclusion of Negroes from play- 
grounds, parks and theatres. It also 
involves the psychological attitudes of 
the general public toward the Negro — 
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/ ioe and leisure time activities. The study 


of such attitudes would require much 


- more time and space than this article 


permits. We must here confine our 
discussion largely to the more objective 
measures of the Negro’s search for 
happiness. 

A questionnaire asking for informa- 
tion concerning Negroes and leisure 
time activities was sent by the writer 
early in the present year to recreational 
leaders and others in those American 
cities having an appreciable Negro 
population. The following 57 cities 
responded: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Cities it 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Columbus, Ga. Orlando, Fla. sy 
Houston, Texas Richmond, Va. | 
Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah,Ga. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Tampa, Fila. 
Washington, D. C. 


Northern Cities 
Aulantie City, N. J. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Burlington, Towa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 


Colorado Springs, Col. 

Cincir nati, Ohio ale 
Cleyv and, Ohio p Prat 
Decatur, Lil. 


Detroit, Mich. 


TABLE I—Pvusuie Recreation ix SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


| 


in the South. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sandusky, 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Van Wert, Ohio 
Wichita, Kans. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Duluth, Minn. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mason City, lowa 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 


New York City 

It will be observed that 40 of these 
cities were located in the North and 17 
It should also be noted 
that the list contains the 25 cities hay- 
ing the largest Negro populations. 

In discussing recreational facilities 
for Negroes in the South, both public 
and private, it is hardly necessary to 
state that no mixing of the races will be 
found. The only interesting fact to 
look for in connection with southern 
cities is whether or not any accommo- 
dations at all—even segregated—are 
provided for Negroes. 

The following tables were compiled 
from the questionnaires to which ref- 


erence has already been made. + 


Facilities for | Cpmplete Segre- | Some | No Segre- | No Facilities 
| Whites Only | sation of Whites | segregation| gation | for Either 
and Negroes Race 
Playgrounds.. ....... 0 0 0 3 
4 0 0 0 
Recreation centers. . . . 3 0 0 ll 
Bathing beaches... ... 3 0 0 4 
Swimming pools ...... 10 0 0 1 
TABLE Il—Pvostic Recreation Forty Nortaern Crrres 
Facilities for | Complete Segre- Some No Segre- No Facilities 
Whites Only | 8@tion of Whites Segregation| gation for Either 
and Negroes Race 
Playgrounds.......... 0 0 7 33 0 
0 0 0 40 0 
Recreation centers... . 0 2 23 12 3 
Bathing beaches. ..... 5 11 12 0 12 
Swimming pools. ..... 3 2 29 3 3 
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It is an from Tables I and II 
that the chief problem in the South in 
connection with public recreation and 
the Negro is the number of cities in 
which there is no provision or very 
limited provision for public recreation 
for Negroes. In the case of public 
parks, for instance, 4 out of the 17 
southern cities have facilities for whites 
only; one half of those cities which have 
recreation centers have none for Ne- 
groes; 3 have public bathing beaches 
for whites only, and 10 out of the 17 
have swimming pools for whites only. 

Even in these cities, where there are 
some playgrounds, parks, recreation 
centers and the like, provided for Ne- 
groes, the amount of acreage allotted 
for Negroes is usually far below their 
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proportion in the population. It would 
be interesting, if it were possible, to 
obtain the exact data, to present figures 
showing the unfairness of this situation 
from the point of view of the amount 
of taxes paid by Negroes in these cit- 
ies. There are some extreme instances 
of this type of discrimination. In 
Charleston, S. C., for instance, Negroes 
are compelled to pay a tax for a city 
stadium they cannot enter. It cannot 
be argued that they are taxed indirectly 
for this stadium, because it appears as a 
special item on their tax bills. 

In the 40 northern cities it will be 
observed that there is some form of 
segregation practiced in connection 
with the Negro and public recreation in 
at least two thirds of their number. 


Taste I1]—Private Recreation (SociaL SERVIC IN SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


Facilities for Complete Segre- | No Facilities for 
Whites Only | 8@tion of Whites Fither Race 
and Negroes 
Recreation centers, settlements, commu- “= 


TABLE IV—Private Recreation (Sociat SERVICE) IN Forty NortH ern Cities 


Facilities for | Complete Segre-| Some | No Segre- | No Facilities 
Whites Only gation of Whites Segregation gation for Either 
and Negroes Race 
Recreation centers, set- 
tlements, community 
Playgrounds.......... 0 34 5 
2 6 10 
Boy scouts........... 0 12 
Swimming Pools..... . 30 6 
Summer camps ....... 9 18 
Camp Fire Girls... ... 22 10 
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It will be seen from Tables III and 
IV that the problem in the South in 
connection with private non-commer- 
cial recreation is very much like that 
in connection with public recreation 
namely, the number of cities in which 
there is no provision for Negroes. Out 
of the 17 southern cities listed only 3 
have recreational centers, settlement 
or community centers for Negroes; 
only 2 have playgrounds for Negroes; 
only 2 permit the organization of 
colored Boy Scouts; only 6 provide 
swimming pools for Negroes; only 5 
provide summer camps for Negroes, 
and only 2 allow the organization of 
Camp Fire groups for colored girls. 

So far as the 40 northern cities are 
concerned there seems to be no set 
policy of operation where a consider- 
able Negro population has grown up 
around social settlements or commu- 
nity centers. In only 5 of the 40 
northern cities have Negroes been ad- 
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mitted to settlements with representa- 
tives of other racial groups. Even in 
these cities the handling of the Negro 
patrons has been considered somewhat 
of a problem. In some cities, as in 
Detroit at the Sophia B. Wright Settle. 
ment, one day a week is devoted en- 
tirely to Negroclubs. In the Highland 
Park Center, Highland Park, Mich., 
there are special clubs for Negro women 
and children. At the Western Com- 
munity House and the College Settle- 
ment at Philadelphia there are special 
clubs and classes for their colored 
patrons. Other northern cities have 
evaded the issue by excluding Negroes 
altogether. 


SEGREGATION 


Tables V and VI show that there 
was not one of the 17 southern cities in 
which exclusion or segregation was not 
practiced in connection with the Negro 
and commercial amusement. It will 


TABLE V—CommenciaL AMUSEMENT IN SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


Facilities for Complete Segre- Some No Segre- No Facilities 
Whites Only — . Whites | Segregation| gation for Either 
Moving picture theatre 4 10 0 0 
Pictures and vaudevill 
Outdoor amusement 
2 0 0 5 
Legitimate theatres 3 11 0 3 


Facilities for | Complete Segre-| Some | No Segre- | No Facilities 
Whites Only _ hs Whites | Segregation gation for Either 
Moving picture theatres 0 0 . 33 7 0 
Picture and vaudeville 
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be seen that in the case of the moving 
picture theatres about one third of the 
| cities have no provision for Negroes at 
all. There were 3 cities in which there 
| were entirely separate accommodations 
such as separate theatres for whites and 
Negroes, and 10 in which there was 
segregation in the same building. A 
similar situation prevailed in regard to 
combination picture and vaudeville 
houses, although there were only 2 
cities in which there were no picture- 
| yaudeville houses which did not admit 
Negroes. In the case of the amuse- 
ment parks, of the 12 cities which had 
such enterprises, there were none which 
admitted whites and Negroes at the 
same time, and 2 which did not admit 
Negroes at all. There are some inter- 
esting variations in connection with the 
Negro’s use of amusement parks. In 
some cities Negroes are given the use of 
| these parks on what is known as “off 
days” —for instance, at the very open- 
ing or closing of the season. In Atlanta, 
Negroes are given the use of Lakewood 
Park for an outing once a year. At 
Hot Springs, Ark., Negroes and whites 
use the largest amusement park on 
alternate days. In regard to the so- 
called legitimate theatres there are 
none which did not have some form of 
segregation. ‘There are 3 which did 
not admit Negroes and 11 which ad- 
mitted them with segregation. 

In some sections of the South there 
have been attempts recently to mod- 
ify some of the acute segregation in 
the theatre. For example, 2 picture- 
vaudeville theatres which have been 
opened in Atlanta, Ga., during the past 
five years have done away with the old 
alley entrance for Negroes and have 
also provided their colored patrons 
with lounging rooms, smoking rooms 
and rest rooms in keeping with those 
offered the whites. Another theatre in 
the South which opened in May, 1928, 
first provided an alley entrance for its 
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colored patrons, but when the latter 
organized a boycott the owner provided 
an entrance on the main street, and was 
rewarded with an attendance of a thou- 
sand Negroes on the first day after this 
new entrance was opened. 

In the northern cities it is interesting 
to note that of the 40 cities, 33 had 
some segregation in connection with 
movie theatres—24 in connection with 
picture-vaudeville houses, 19 in con- 
nection with amusement parks, and 26 
in connection with legitimate theatres. 

It is obvious that segregation in 
theatres including moving picture 
houses, picture-vaudeville houses and 
legitimate theatres is extending through- 
out the country. It is forcing many of 
the cultured Negroes in the North to 
practice the same boycott of the theatre 
that many of them have practiced in 
the South for years, which consists of 
remaining away from the theatre al- 
together or attending only the “all- 
colored” theatres in cities where such 
institutions happen to exist. Since the 
so-called legitimate theatre is an ex- 
pensive proposition for even the white 
public to maintain, it is obvious that 
the Negro public cannot be expected to 
maintain it. The effect on the culture 
of the Negro of this self-denial is ob- 
vious. 

This observation does not mean that 
there is anything particularly degrad- 
ing about the Negro theatre. This 
writer has noted the criticism fre- 
quently made by social investigators 
and recreational experts of the colored 
theatres throughout the country. The 
worst that can be said of them is that 
they are as bad as some theatres for 
whites, but the vaudeville bills of some 
of the Negro theatres are quite superior 
to those of white theatres in the same 
city. This writer could never under- 
stand the logic of certain investigators 
who go to a colored show and laugh 
themselves into a sweat over the antics 
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of some black-face comedian, and then 
go away to write of the filth of the 
Negro theatre. The real crux of the 
situation is that white people have the 
choice of the kind of theatre they may 
attend, but the Negro has no choice 
in many localities other than to attend 
an “all-colored” theatre, or to walk up 
alleys to side entrances of theatres in 
the South, or be segregated in certain 
portions of the balcony in the North. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


The writer has already indicated that 
a study of recreation and the Negro 
involves more than an investigation of 
whether the race is admitted or ex- 
cluded from certain definite recrea- 
tional institutions. It should also in- 
volve a study of the attitudes of the 
general public towards the Negro and 
recreation. A large section of the 
American white public seems to believe 
that the Negro does not desire whole- 
some recreation—that his taste is sor- 
did in this regard. This attitude tends 
not only to exclude him from whole- 
some leisure time facilities but also 
tends to super-impose upon him im- 
proper and undesirable leisure time 
activities. 

White people actually discourage 
Negroes from participating in many 
wholesome leisure time activities. In 
the South, for instance, the Negro is 
excluded from most of the cultural 
recreation of the community. It is 
very rare that provision is made for 
Negro attendance at operatic perform- 
ances, chamber concerts and the like. 
Atlanta, Ga., is a cultural center not 
only for the whites but the Negroes of 
the South. Here are located five Ne- 
gro colleges of high standing. Negroes 
during the past year petitioned the 
manager to admit them to perform- 
ances of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company which visits Atlanta for a 
week. They were told that a small 
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section would be provided for them, 
but, that the seats would be so located, 
that while they could hear, they could 
not see the artists. Of course the sale 
of tickets to Negroes under such condj- 
tions was a failure. 

But this type of discrimination is by 
no means confined to the South. Al 
over the North there is a growing tend- 
ency to discourage the Negro from par- 
ticipation in many wholesome leisure 
time activities. The Negro in northern 
cities is finding it increasingly difficult 
to “make” athletic teams because of 
his color. Coaches offer the explana- 
tion that when they take a Negro ona 
team they incur the risk of having some 
competing college which draws the 
color line refuse to play their teams. 
This is not only true of colleges but 
also of certain high schools and many 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The coaches and gymnasium directors 
of these organizations offer the same ex- 
planation as is offered in the instance of 
the colleges, either that certain other 
teams won’t play against teams who 
have colored players or that white 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
won’t admit colored boys on the floor 
of their gymnasiums. Colored golfers 
are refused admission to the average 
golf links—frequently even to public 
links. In spite of prejudice against 
them, colored golfers have won their 
way into city championships in certain 
communities, but have been refused 
participation in the National Municipal 
Golf Course championships, as was the 
case in Philadelphia, in the spring of 
1928. All of this tends to discourage 
Negro youth not only from aspiring 
to membership on athletic teams but 
from participating in athletics at all. 

But worse than denying him the 
opportunity of developing a taste for 
the higher type of leisure time activities 
is the practice in some quarters of 
forcing upon the Negro a taste for de- 
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graded forms of leisure time activities. 
One example of this is the practice of 
industrial firms and railroads, that 
house Negro employees in bunk houses 
on company property, of deliberately 
setting up gambling games as a part of 
a recreational program for these men. 
Another example is the quite general 
practice of the larger talking machine 
companies of America, of almost forc- 
ing on the Negro race records that are 
distinctly immoral in their title and 
context. Some of these records are so 
obscene that the companies have not 
the courage to advertise them in their 
regular catalogs, but issue special book- 
lets for Negroes. Not content with 
issuing these booklets to Negroes, these 
companies also flaunt the suggestive 
titles of these records, accompanied by 
obscene pictures, in the Negro news- 


papers. 
ENCOURAGING INFLUENCES 


The writer does not wish to conclude 
this discussion on the Negro and his 
leisure time activities with an impres- 
sion of hopelessness. There are several 
encouraging influences which are oper- 
ating in this field. Perhaps the most 
heartening development is the fact that 
the Negro is refusing to allow himself 
to become discouraged because of the 
failure of the white man to provide 
adequate, wholesome recreation for 
him. He is gradually developing bet- 
ter forms of recreation for himself. 
In this regard he is corroborating a 
statement once made about him by 
Booker T. Washington. Mr. Washing- 
ton stated that he had observed a deeper 
degradation among the London poor 
than he had ever seen among Negroes 
in this country, because the Negro 
never loses hope nor his joy of the sense 
of living. 

Of course, at no time during the 350 
years that he has trod the North Amer- 
ican continent, has the Negro had ac- 
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cess to the wide range of leisure time 
activities which has been at the dis- 
posal of the white man. From the 
very beginning the Negro has had to 
make numerous approximations and 
substitutions to supply himself with 
decent recreational opportunities. In 
both city and country he has made of 
the Negro ehurch a quasi community 
center. He has done almost the same 
thing with the Negro barber shop, in 
almost every one of which can be found 
facilities for playing checkers, card 
games and the like. From time im- 
memorial colored people have been 
patrons in large numbers of excursions 
by train and boat where transportation 
was accessible and cheap. Negroes 
have even gone so far as to develop 
their own excursion steamers. An 
unfortunate occurrence during the past 
year was the wrecking and sinking of 
the South Shore, an excursion steamer 
owned by Captain George Brown, a 
Negro of Baltimore, and valued at 
$75,000. The pool room has had a 
wide development among Negroes be- 
cause of the scarcity of other leisure 
time opportunities and the ease with 
which this type of amusement can be 
organized. Detroit, for instance, has 
54 pool rooms operated exclusively 
for Negroes in a population of 85,000 
colored people. 

But of late there has been a develop- 
ment of a more cultured and more so- 
phisticated recreation among Negroes. 
They have begun to organize their own 
tennis clubs and tournaments and their 
own country and golf clubs. The loca- 
tion of 15 of the latter is indicated in 
the table on the following page. 

It is noted from the following table 
that these clubs extend from the east- 
ern seaboard to the Pacific Coast and 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. For instance, the Eureka 
Country Club is located 90 miles from 
San Francisco and has a club house and 
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resorts years ago. 


Country 
of City Club and 
‘tule Golf Course 
Newark, N. J....... 0 1 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 1 1 
Baltimore, Md... .. . l 0 
Detroit, Mich....... 1 0 
Washington, D. C. .. 1 0 
Lexington, Ky....... 0 1 
Oakland, Cal... ..... 1 0 
Springfield, Ill... .... 0 1 
Fort Wayne, Ind... . 1 0 
Jacksonville, Fla... . . 0 1 
Philadelphia, Pa... . . 1 0 
San Francisco, Cal.. . 1 1 
Los Angeles, Cal... . . 1 0 
Atlanta, Ga......... 1 1 
Columbus, Ga... . .. . 1 0 


bungalows to accommodate 200 people. 
There is also the Park Ridge Country 
Club near Los Angeles, Cal., located 
on an estate of 663 acres, and said to 
be worth nearly $1,000,000. It has a 
club house built of steel and stucco 
costing $75,000, and an 18-hole golf 
course for professionals and a 9-hole 
golf course for beginners, a tennis court 
and a swimming pool with a capacity 
of 90,000 gallons. The Piney Wood 
Country Club at Atlanta, Ga., em- 
braces over 300 acres and boasts of a 
club house, dining room, ball room and 
accommodations for sleeping. It has 
a garage, a 9-hole golf course and a 
private lake. 

Negroes began to develop summer 
Buckroe, Va., was 
among the earliest of such experiments. 


_ Since the war there has been a rapid 


increase. Idlewild, Mich., which is per- 


haps the northernmost, attracts Ne- 


groes from all over the country, but 


especially from Michigan and Illinois. 


Beginning with a few cottages in an 
undeveloped wilderness, it has now 
almost reached the proportion of a 
small town. Gulfside, Miss., which 


is perhaps the southernmost, has 


grown tremendously in the last ten 
years. 

Another redeeming feature is the fact 
that in the last four or five years white 
capital has been coming into certain 
Negro communities to promote com- 
mercial recreation on a large scale. 
This is a commendable fact, because too 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
providing of playgrounds, commu- 
nity centers and the like for Negroes 
and not enough on decent theatres, 
dance halls and other forms of commer- 
cial amusement. Thousands of Negro 
adults will frequent theatres, dance 
halls and other places of commercial 
amusement, where hundreds will fre- 
quent playgrounds and community 
centers. The amount of capital Ne- 
groes can put behind commercial 
recreational programs is limited, while 
on the other hand, the promotion of 
commercial amusement is expensive. 

America in its amusement world, as 
in other business, is tending toward the 
“chain system,” and it takes a tremen- 
dous amount of capital to obtain and 
present moving picture films and their 
accompanying vaudeville programs. 
Very few white communities even in 
large cities can boast of a more beauti- 
ful theatre than the Regal of Chicago, 
which is said to have cost more than a 
quarter of a million dollars, and is built 
in the heart of the Negro southside. 
Other beautiful theatres in Negro dis- 
tricts are the Pearl and Royal in Phila- 
delphia and the Vendome in Chicago. 
In the field of dance halls the Savoy ball 
rooms in New York and Chicago are 
two notable examples. Both of these 
are said to have cost over $100,000, and 
from an aesthetic point of view leave 
little to be desired. 


AMUSEMENT PARKS 


Another development in which both 
white and Negro capital has been ex- 
pended is the commercial amusement 


or 
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park. Some of the most notable of 
these are located in the following cities: 


CommerciaL AMUSEMENT Parks ror NEGROES 


Joplin, Mo........ 1 Birmingham, Ala... 1 
Lexington, Ky..... 1 Atlanta, Ga....... 1 
Washington, D. C.. 1 Macon, Ga....... 1 
Baltimore, Md. ... 1 Norfolk, Va....... 2 


Most of these parks were started in 
the South during or just after the war, 
when Negroes were earning larger 
wages than at present. Some of them 
have since gone out of business because, 
with lowered wages, Negroes were not 
able to pay the admission charges nec- 
essary to support expensive roller 
coasters and the like, but the majority 
have continued, and new ones have 
been started on a less elaborate scale 
than the pioneers. ‘Tuxedo Park, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is a good example of 
a successful institution of this kind. It 
not only provides merry-go-rounds, 
roller coasters and the like, but has a 
fine swimming pool, which is electri- 
cally lighted at night. The order in the 
park is very good. In fact the super- 
vision is better than that provided in 
most Negro municipal parks in the 
South. The proprietor of this park 
has invested considerable money in 
amusement devices, and in addition 
provides interesting free attractions 
from time to time. ‘That it must have 
a hold on the Negro population of that 
city is attested by the fact that one of 
the largest Negro insurance companies 
holds its annual outing for the Birming- 
ham district in this park. 

Sunset Park in Atlanta, Ga., is an- 
other commercial park with roller 
coasters, merry-go-rounds, dance halls 
and other devices. In the winter time, 
when its other attractions are closed, its 
dance hall is used by some of the Negro 
colleges of the city for basketball games. 
Sulphur Springs is a commercial amuse- 
ment park at Macon, Ga., conducted 


by colored capital. This park main-— wanders into pool rooms and more 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE NEGRO 


tains a pavilion, dance hall and outdoor 
swimming pool. 

Such organizations as the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America and other agencies interested 
in the development of wholesome 
recreation for Negroes should concern 
themselves with conditions in the com- 
mercial amusement parks. Whether 
welfare workers believe that public 
recreation such as playgrounds, parks 
and the like are the best for the masses 
or not, they should not overlook the 
fact that the majority of adults, at 
least, will attend the commercial parks. 
This is true for many reasons, not the 
least of which is the fact that such 
parks provide more exciting amusement 
than municipalities can afford to install 
and maintain without charge. 

The Negro intelligentsia does not 
know a great deal about these parks, 
but the working classes frequent them 
in large numbers. In the opinion of 
the writer, they offer an effective 
counter-attraction to alley gin parties, 
house rent parties and the like. 

It is obvious from the preceding dis- 
cussion that the Negro is denied whole- 
some recreational opportunities in large 
sections of the South, and that exclu- 
sion or segregation of the Negro in con- 
nection with recreational facilities is on 
the increase in the North. The result 
is that at a time when the Negro popu- 
lation of cities both in the North and 
South is increasing because of the mi- 
gration, and there is a proportionately 
greater need than ever before of whole- 
some recreational facilities for Negroes, 
these facilities are denied them alto- 
gether or greatly reduced because of 
segregation. ‘The sheer inadequacy of 
recreational facilities for Negroes has a 
great deal to do with the reputation for 
crime that the Negro has gained in 
many cities. He idles about the streets 
because he has no other place to go, and 
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vicious places in large numbers because foremost in this particular. In this 
he can find relaxation nowhere else. city in 1915 there was one paid colored 
When the police start a “clean up” play director; in 1927 there were five: 
they arrest more Negroes than other in 1905 there were one hundred colored 
groups for this reason, and many Ne- summer playground directors; in 1925 
groes who have never been criminals there were three hundred and twenty- 
come in contact with vicious charac- five. On April 6, 1928, the City Coun- 
ters in this way and the first step in cil of Detroit, on the direction of Mayor 


demoralization is taken. Lodge, voted $268,000 for the erection 
of a recreational center at 637 Brewster 
STIMULATING INFLUENCES Street, in the heart of a large Negro 


There are certain influences which community. This new structure will 
tend to stimulate the development of consist of six large club rooms, an 
wholesome recreation among Negroes. auditorium with stage, a gymnasium 
Probably the most important is the with balcony, a swimming pool with 
Playground and Recreation Associa- balcony, and will altogether be one of 
tion of America, which has a bureau of the best recreational centers in the 
colored work under the very efficient country. Anotherconspicuous example 
direction of Ernest T. Atwell, who not of municipal expenditure for recreation 
only has been active in the last ten for Negroes is the War Memorial 
years in stimulating the development _ building, provided by Atlantic City, at 
of public and private recreational fa- a cost of $350,000, with an auditorium, 
cilities for Negroes, but who has also gymnasium, outdoor tennis court and 
organized recreational institutes, offer- the like. 
ing colored people a chance to develop It has been proven that there is a 
their own play leaders. connection between the improper use of 

Anotherimportant agency indevelop- leisure time and ill health and crime. 
ing recreational facilities for Negroes It is also true that ill health and crime 
has been the activities of many inter- cannot be segregated. Consequently 
racial committees as, for instance, that it must be obvious that the way in 
of Orlando, Fla., which stimulated the which the Negro spends his leisure time 
city to provide a playground, club is almost as important to the commu- 
house and bathing beach for Negroes. nity as a whole as it is to the Negro. 
Another encouraging feature of the de- Hence, in conclusion, the necessity of 
velopment of recreation among Negroes _ providing wholesome recreation for the 
is the active steps that certain cities are Negro can be urged on the general com- 
taking to provide recreational facilities munity not only on the basis of social 
in those sections where large numbers justice but on the basis of self-protec- 
of colored people live. Detroit stands _ tion. 
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HE Young Men’s and Young 

Women’s Christian Associations of 
the United States render their most 
important services to Negro youth 
through local branches composed of 
Negro members, administered by Negro 
and inter-racial governing committees, 
and served by Negro employed officers. 
The national agency of each organiza- 
tion has on its governing committee 
Negro lay members and employs Negro 
secretaries on its staff. In the case of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
these secretaries compose a staff under 
the leadership of an executive known 
as the senior secretary. This form of 
organization gives Negro representation 
on the National Cabinet, which is 
presided over by the general secretary 
and composed of the senior secretaries 
of all departments. In the Young 
Women’s Christian Association the 
Negro secretaries are distributed 
among the different departments repre- 
senting types of work and do not 
function as a group. The program of 
both organizations is neither purely 
religious nor purely social but a com- 
bination of the two ideas. While the 
two organizations are similar in purpose 
and program, they are distinct in 
history and organization and on that 
account should be treated separately. 


Tue Youne MEn’s CurisTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


As early as 1853 a colored association 
was organized in Washington, D. C., by 
a free Negro government employee 
named Anthony Bowen. Shortly 
thereafter, at New York and Charles- 


ton, S. C., colored associations were 


The Work of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations With Negro Youth ie 


By C. H. Tostas hie 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, of the United States of America 


formed but none of these early organiza- 
tions lived very long. It was not until | 
1890 when William A. Hunton, the 
first colored employed officer of the © 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
any capacity, was called to the national 
staff from the local secretaryship of 
Norfolk, Va., that permanent organiza- 
tions began to take form. After serving | 
a year or two alone, Mr. Hunton called — 
Jesse E. Moorland of Cleveland, Ohio, — 
to be his associate, giving special 
attention to organizing city branches, — a 
while Mr. Hunton himself devoted most _ 2 
of his time to work among college fi aa 
students. 
While very effective work was done 
during this early period, institutional 
activities hardly got under way in any © 
real sense until 1907, when George 
Foster Peabody gave outright a build- 
ing for colored men and boys in his 
native city of Columbus, Ga. This 
was followed by a gift of John D. 
Rockefeller toward the erection of a a 
building in Washington, D. C. The 
great moment, however, in building 
development among colored men came 
in 1911 when Julius Rosenwald, Presi- 
4 


dent of Sears, Roebuck and Company © 
of Chicago, made a contribution of 
$25,000 toward the erection of the _ ; 
Wabash Avenue Department building : 
in Chicago. Mr. Rosenwald was so Oe 
much pleased with his experiences in 
meeting with the colored men in their — oo 
effort at Wabash Avenue, that 
called Dr. Moorland to his home fora = 
dinner conference at which time he = 
made known his willingness to contrib- 

ute $25,000 to any city in the United 
States that would raise from colored __ 


| 
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and white citizens at least $75,000 more There are many other cities that a 
in order to erect a standard building have buildings, some of which are gery. ic 
to cost not less than $100,000. This ing their communities acceptably, but ol 
offer was made to stand for five years. are not what is regarded as standard a 
At the end of that period it was re- by the tests of the Architectural ol 
newed for five years more, and at the Bureau. Inthe cases of New York and al 
end of ten years it was renewed again St. Louis, Mr. Rosenwald has made B 
for two years but with the condition recent contributions of $25,000 each D 
that $125,000 should be raised by the for expansion purposes. The New or 
community in order to claim the York building when erected will cost of 
$25,000 from Mr. Rosenwald. Since approximately $1,000,000. Winston- T 
that time there has been no standing Salem, N. C., and Dallas, Texas, have as 
offer, but Mr. Rosenwald has agreed to conducted campaigns and will erect 8 
make his usual contribution to any city _ buildings, to which the Rosenwald con- 90 
that has appealed to him upon the basis _ tribution will be made. pr 
of his last agreement. Eighteen build- su 
ings have been erected in which Mr. StuDENT ASSOCIATIONS re‘ 
Rosenwald’s contribution has figured. There are at present 78 city and 140 = 
These buildings have cost all the way student associations serving colored men pe 
from $105,000 to $531,000 each and are and boys throughout the United States. to 
distributed over different sections of In addition to this work in America th 
the country. The following exhibit there are 30 associations in South Africa mn 
indicates the places where these build- which have been organized and super- bu 
ings are located and the facts of popu- vised by a representative colored for 
lation, costs and responsibility of raising American sent out by the associations to 
the funds: of the United States; 4,469 directors tot 
wo 
dol 
ee pony Population* Cost of Plant} Amount ] 
City Year Including | subscribed for 
Entire Colored | Furnishings | People job 
Washington, D.C..............| 1912 369,282 100,601 $120,000 | $41,000 boy 
Chicago, TM...................] 1018 2,547,201 57,176 200,000 67,000 giv 
Indianapolis, Ind.............. 1913 283,622 29.798 105,000 20,000 reg 
Kansas City, Mo.............. 1914 305,816 27,943 110,000 31,000 | wer 
Philadel phia, Pa mien 1914 1,735,514 101,420 110,000 25,000 7.3: 
Cincinnati, Ohio............... 1916 414,248 22,413 120,000 29,540 . 
Columbus, Ohio. .............. 1916 220,135 16,182 150,000 18,614 me 
Wad da 1918 1,976,103 26,922 215,000 22,000 wer 
| 1919 594,637 89,009 115,000 30,700 the: 
1919 5,737,492 119,922 375,000 $4,300 wer 
1919 768,630 50,882 200,000 69,000 f 
Atlente, Ga... 1980 196,144 | 60,143 | 160,000 | 53,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa................. 1923 588,345 | 37,725 | 225,000 | 25,000 wit 
1925 993,678 40,838 531,000 40,000 the 
a re 1926 576,673 15,579 180,735 37,166 T 
574,000 10,000 265,000 19,000 govi 
Dayton, Oh 1928 184,000 15,000 175,000 31,000 from 
sons 1928 35,000 5,000 150,000 13,000 
loca 
"1920 Census, men 


on | 
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and committeemen give volunteer serv- 
ice in these associations; 170 employed 
officers serve full time as secretaries 
and staff members. The membership 
of local associations is 40,000. There 
are 75 Hi-Y Clubs, 18 Employed Boys’ 
Brotherhoods, and 44 Young Men’s 
Divisions associated with the local 
organizations. The property valuation 
of association buildings is $4,894,000. 
The operating expenses of colored 
associations amount to approximately 
$883,800. Of this amount more than 
90 per cent is raised through the income 
producing features of the buildings, 
such as dormitory rentals, cafeteria 
receipts, membership fees, property 
endowment, etc., leaving less than 10 
per cent of the total operating expenses 
to come through public contributions, 
thus indicating how nearly self-support- 
ing the colored branches are. If the 
budgets of the state and national work 
for colored men and boys were added 
to those of the local associations, the 
total figure for operating expenses 
would amount to more than a million 
dollars. 

During the current year 2,292 socials 
for men and boys have been promoted; 
1,126 boys attended summer camps; 
jobs were found for 7,010 men and 781 
boys; 532 motion picture exhibits were 
given; 9,658 men and boys were in 
regular gymnasium classes and 5,049 
were taught swimming and life saving: 
7,354 men and boys were regular 
members of Bible classes and 92,300 
were in attendance at all sessions of 
these classes; 6,861 religious meetings 
were conducted with a total attendance 
of 270,000; 774 men and boys united 
with churches through the influence of 
the associations. 

There are colored men on all of the 
governing boards of the organization 
from the World’s Committee down to 
local boards of directors. Nine colored 
men have membership in the National 
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Council of the United States, eight of 
whom were elected from their respec- 
tive electoral districts and one is a 
member-at-large. 

A summer training school for colored 
secretaries is conducted at Borden- 
town, N. J., annually, and two ten-day 
conferences for students are conducted 
at Tougaloo, Miss., and Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., respectively. 


Tue Youna WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Previous to the organization of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in 1906, there 
were beginnings of work in the colored 
schools of the South, also in a few cities 
as Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York and Baltimore. 

At the regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Board, held in Asheville, N. C., 
in 1907, there was a discussion about 
approaching association work among 
colored women and girls in the South. 
It was agreed that considering condi- 
tions in the South any work among 
colored women and girls in cities where 
there were city associations would not 
be expected; that no work was to be 
undertaken by the southern advisory 
committees, which were then the state 
committees, in promoting association 
work among colored people in the 
South. It was agreed to affiliate the 
student associations already organized 
and to continue to organize colored 
student associations from headquarters 
at New York. 

In the interim of the Asheville Con- 
ference and the Louisville Conference 
in 1915, both the city and student work 
developed along with the awakening of 
social consciousness. ‘The personnel of 
the Louisville Conference was com- 
posed of white and colored women who 
freely and openly discussed relation- 
ships in the South and in this respect 


the Louisville Conference was in con- __ 
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trast with the Asheville Conference 
which was composed entirely of white 
women. The findings of the Louisville 
Conference gave a decided sense of 
direction. ‘Two of the findings relating 
directly to city work were: 


1. That we believe the time has come for 
the appointing of a committee composed of 
white and colored women from or of the 
South. 

2. That we recognize that the best 
method of coiperation in city associations 
is through branch relationships. 


In 1916, a special interracial com- 
mittee meeting was called at Rich- 
mond, Va., out of which came a 
recommendation, 


That we realize the need of trained leader- 
ship among colored women and that we 
recommend the establishing of student 
conferences for inspiration and for the 
development of such leadership in the near 
future. 


Acting upon this recommendation the 
first student conference was held that 
same year at Spelman Seminary, 
Atlanta,Ga. White and Negro leader- 
ship conducted this conference. 

The service of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the war re- 
sulted in a forward movement in the 
city work with colored women and girls. 
Unlike the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the War Work Council 
funds of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association could be made available for 
building purposes in the United States, 
after the War Work needs were satis- 
fied. Several substantial buildings 
were erected in different parts of the 
country for colored women and girls 
out of war funds and with the coépera- 
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tion of Mr. Rosenwald and Mr 
Rockefeller. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association, however, lays 
greater stress upon service program 
than upon institutional activities. The 
Girl Reserve Movement, operating 
independently of institutional facilities, 
is probably the outstanding feature in 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation program. The standards and 
goals set by the Movement are being 
met by colored girls and their influence 
is being felt throughout the united 
Movement. Industrial and _ business 
clubs have developed and are included 
within the respective departments of 
local associations. In cities where 
such relationship is possible, colored 
and white girls attend national con- 
ferences as one delegation. 

The management of a branch among 
colored women is by the colored women 
themselves. In 18 cities the chairman 
of the branch is a member of the board 
of directors, and the chairman of each 
main standing committee of the branch 
is a member of the respective committee 
in the central association. 

Miss Eva D. Bowles, while officially 
related only to the City Department, is 
generally regarded as the official ad- 
viser of the National Board, concerning 
all phases of work among women and 
girls. 

There are 65 branches employing 135 
secretaries. Branches among colored 
women and girls have the same status 
as other branches. Through contacts 
in working together on matters of 
mutual concern within the association, 
colored women and girls take their 
place naturally within all phases of the 
association movement. an 
@ 
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HE modern idea of social work 

among Negroes is less than twenty 
years old. The first Negro to set forth 
in a comprehensive manner an organ- 
ized social work plan was George E. 
Haynes who, in 1910, appeared before 
the Committee on the Improvement of 
Industrial Conditions of Negroes in 
New York, an organization founded in 
1906, to present at its request a pro- 
gram for investigating social conditions 
as a basis for practical social service in 
, New York City. 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


From this plan was developed the 
Committee on Urban Conditions among 
Negroes which during the same year, 
1910, was organized in the home of 
Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr., in New 
York City for the following purposes: 


1. To bring about coérdination and co- 
; operation among existing agencies 
and organizations for improving the 
industrial, economic and social con- 
ditions of Negroes and to develop 
other agencies and organizations, 

where necessary. 
, 2. To secure and train Negro social work- 

1 ers. 
: 3. To make studies of the industrial, 
; economic and_ social conditions 

f among Negroes. 
4. To promote, encourage, assist and en- 
gage in any and all kinds of work 


: 


_ for improving the industrial, 
nomic and social conditions among 
Negroes. 


Also, in 1906, there was organized the 
National League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, which sought to do 
Travelers’ Aid Work among the col- 
ored girls and women who were ar- 


Social Work Among Negroes 


By EvGene KINcKLE JONES 
Executive Secretary, National Urban League 


riving in New York City principally by 
coastwise steamers seeking employ- 
ment and better living conditions. The — 
National League for the Protection of a 
Colored Women had branches in Phila- — 
delphia under the leadership of Mrs. — 
S. W. Layten and in Baltimore and in 
Norfolk where travelers’ aid was the 
principal function. 

The White Rose Home for Colored " 
Working Girls, organized in 1900 by | 
Mrs. Victoria Earle Matthews, ante- 
datedthismovementbysix years. Prior _ 
to the opening of this institution, Mrs. | 


Matthews had with great sacrifice and 


unselfish devotion conducted volunteer | 
travelers’ aid activities in conjunction 
with colored women’s club work. 
The first colored woman to be em- 
ployed as a professional family case 
worker was Miss Jessie Sleet (now Mrs. = 
J. R. Seales), a trained nurse who was 
taken on as a case worker in the New 
York Charity Organization Society in 
1902 by Dr. E. T. Devine, then Secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. Thus it seems that Dr. Devine © 
was the first white social work execu- — 
tive to realize the value of using com- 
petent, trained Negro social workers 
for work among their own people, 
whose problems they could understand 
and whose needs they could well inter- | 
pret. 
Of course, social work, as commonly 
understood, has been done among Ne- 
groes throughout most of the period of 
the Negro’s life in America. As early 
as 1793, Catherine (Katy) Ferguson, a 
Negro woman, organized in New York 
City the first Sunday School in Amer- 
ica. During her life she reared or 
placed in suitable private homes forty- _ 
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eight children, twenty of whom were worker of today, but also the great | P# 


white. Possibly “Katy” Fergusonhad volume of social effort prosecuted jp an 
no institution to which she could send connection with family case work op. al 
these helpless little ones, but at least ganizations, hospital social service and ne 
she saw the advantages of the “placing _ visiting nursing, instruction of the deaf, sae 
out” system over that of institutional dumb and blind, training of the feeble. 
care. During the pre-Civil War anti- minded, psychoanalysis, and other Be 
slavery agitation period, Isabella, a work with abnormal and subnormal fat 
Negro woman better known as “So- persons—the purpose being to restore 
journer Truth,” because ofthefactthat as nearly as possible to the normal, per. gir 
she was an itinerant lecturer, famed for sons who have congenitally or through -_ 
her frank utterances, was a great wom- accident, become handicapped. The a 
ac 


an’s suffrage and temperance worker. Negro social worker is enlisted in this 
In 1851, she delivered a most impres- _ service, but he has as his added respon- opr 


sive address on woman’s suffrage at the sibility the task of bringing the whole 48 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention in Ak- Negro group as a separate social entity wo 
ron, Ohio. In 1861, she was found to up toa higher level of social status. In life 
be working among the wounded sol- order to satisfy the critical Negro pub- hes 
diers in Washington. The colored or- lic he must show from time to time his Co 
phan home in New York now known as __ success in securing larger opportunity ten 
the Riverdale Colored Orphan Asylum _ for the Negro as a separate racial group. of 1 
and Association for the Benefit of Col- The Negro attitude seems paradoxi- on 
ored Children was organized in 1838; cal. The whole idea of racial segrega- _ 
the Old Folks’ Home attached to the _ tion is obnoxious to him, yet he demands tha 
Lincoln Hospital was organized in that the Negro social worker specialize don 
1839. Anthony Bowen, who was em- in the Negro’s peculiar social problems, . 
ployed in the office of Colonel Chaun- treat the problems of the Negro as den 
cey Langdon, founder of the National special group problems. He wants the cial 
Convention of the Y. M. C. A. in Bos- Negro social worker so to handle his Neg 
ton in 1851, first presented the idea of a cases that he can report on some Negro cial 
Young Men’s Christian Association for industrial worker who has a better job | be : 
colored people, the first formal branch than any Negro has before held in a and 
of which was organized in 1888 in Nor- certain industry; some Negro child who har 
folk, Va., with W. E. Hunton, a young is admitted to some institution for wit] 
colored Canadian, as the first Secre- training in a field hitherto denied to the 
tary. The first colored Young Wom- Negro youth; some hospital to whicha | 8 
en’s Christian Association was organ- Negro patient has been admitted for the 
ized in Philadelphia in 1876. the first time or to which a young Ne- gro 
physician is admitted for interne | 
Purpose or Socian WoRK ship, though barred hitherto; some *™° 

One usually thinks of social work recreational opportunities provided for tom 
as an organized community effort to Negro youth in a playground or camp _— 
change social forces so as to reduce or community center not before opened “gt 
the likelihood of individuals becoming to them. rhe 


handicapped through mental defective- The most important force at work in 
ness, moral delinquency or economic de-__ interest of the Negro today from the 
pendency. It comprises not only work point of view of the social worker is 
of prevention which consumes the ma- that movement which is active in mak- 
jor portion of the time of the social ing communities feel that the Negro is 
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and parcel of society as a whole, 
and that general social agencies should 
always consider the Negro’s social 
needs as proportionate parts of the total 
social service needs of all of the people. 

This would mean that whenever the 
Boy Scout Movement, the family wel- 
fare organization, the health agency 
and the prison association should be- 
gin their activities within any com- 
munity, there should be a conscious 
and definite effort on the part of those 
activities to include in their programs 
operations within the Negro group that 
would vouchsafe to the Negro popula- 
tion steady improvement in their boy 
life, in their family standards, in their 
health status or in their moral codes. 
Coincidentally, there should be an ex- 
tension of the facilities for the training 
of Negro social workers for these activi- 
ties and the placing of them in strategic 
positions with these organizations so 
that the most effective work may be 
done. 

Complementary to all of this is the 
demand for accurate and adequate so- 
cial research and investigations among 
Negroes so that the actual facts of so- 
cial conditions among Negroes might 
be ascertained as bases for intelligent 
and effective social work. There is 
hardly a large city today in America 
with a large Negro population in which 
the social work movement among Ne- 
groes has not become a vital factor in 
the life of the people. Southern Ne- 
gro communities still suffer greatly be- 
cause of the slow growth of social work 
among the white population, the cus- 
tom being to postpone the establish- 
ment of a social agency among Ne- 
groes until a similar activity has gained 
a foothold among the white popula- 
tion of the community. 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES 


The national organizations which 
are most widely established among Ne- 
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auspices of local community chests or 
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groes are the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association with about seventy 
branches for Negroes; the Young Men's" 
Christian Association with about sev-— 
enty-five city and industrial branches; | 
the National Urban League with forty- 
two branches; the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica with 5,923 colored scouts in 305 
troops in 176 cities, and the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
with 103 locals doing work among col- — 
ored people. The American Social 
Hygiene Association employs a Negro — 
field worker whose health lectures have | 
proved most helpful. (The work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
is similar to that of the Young nt of 


Christian Association—an account of 
whose program is given in another 
article in this series. I shall therefore 
confine my statement to the social work 7 
activities of other types of agencies.) 
The National Urban League makes a 
specialty of seeking to improve the — 
living and working conditions of Ne- 
groes in cities. Its Boards of Control, 
both national and local, are made up of 
white and colored citizens. Through | 
its national office, located in New York 
City, with a southern field office at At- 
lanta, Georgia, it publishes a monthly 
magazine, “Opportunity”’ Journal of 
Negro Life, which presents results of — 
social investigations and the products 
of the writings of white and colored — 
persons on the problems relating to in- 
terracial contacts or to the Negro. It 
conducts a Department of Research | 
and Investigations which assembles 
facts on Negro life which it furnishes to 
writers, lecturers, and students of race 
problems. This Department makes 
surveys of the social conditions among 
Negroes in cities, usually under the 


interracial committees, the findings of — 
which are used by these local com- 
mittees as bases for inaugurating social 
service programs in interest of Negro 
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a! welfare. The Chicago Urban League 
_ and the University of Chicago have 
just completed a coéiperative arrange- 
ment for maintaining a similar depart- 
ment for local service. 

The National Urban League also 
maintains in New York its National 
Industrial Relations Department which 
through publicity of various kinds seeks 
to bring to the attention of employers 
of labor the availability and the de- 
pendability of Negro labor. In like 
manner it seeks to bring to the front 
competent Negro workers who may be 
available for the jobs that are opened 
upthroughthispublicitymethod. This 
Department conducts intensive indus- 
trial campaigns in selected cities to 
bring Negro workers and employers 
together, and to bring into helpful co- 
operation Negro and white workers. 

In working with the forty-two local 
Urban Leagues, this Department of 
Industrial Relations aims towards 
standardizing at least the mechanics 
of the locals’ employment service so 
that there may be uniform records for 
exchange of information helpful to the 
workers. 

The national office sends out monthly 
bulletins on the changing employment 
conditions so that the Negro public 
may know where there is a shortage of 
workers and in what communities there 
is an oversupply of workers. The 
purpose is to aid in the solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

The National Urban League also 
maintains fellowships for the training 
of Negro social workers at leading 
schools of social work such as the New 
York School of Social Work, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Gradu- 
ate School of Social Administration of 
the University of Chicago. The Phila- 
delphia Armstrong Association (the 
Philadelphia “Urban League”) has 
annual scholarships at the Pennsy]- 


Vania School of Social and Health 


Work, and this year for the first time 
the Columbus Urban League has g 
Fellow at the Ohio State University. 

During the past seventeen years 
there have been about sixty different 
Fellows to receive this training through 
the national organizations—their field 
work experience being gained in connee- 
tion with the local Urban Leagues, go- 
cial service positions being secured for 
most of them by the Urban League at 
the conclusion of their training. Many 
of them are holding most important 
positions such as social work execu- 
tives, psychiatric social workers, family 
case workers, teachers of social sciences, 
social investigators and recreation su- 
pervisors. 

The local Leagues have programs to 
meet the peculiar needs of the com- 
munities in which they are located, 
Practically all of them maintain em- 
ployment finding facilities for opening 
up new lines of occupations to Negroes 
and placing skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in these positions. They usu- 
ally become the clearing houses for so- 
cial service activities among Negroes. 
They seek to encourage the spirit of 
codperation in social work for Negroes. 
Frequently, their programs include 
community houses where there are 
clubs and classes of various kinds for 
the young and for the old. They con- 
duct health education campaigns and 
arrange for public interracial meetings. 
Emphasis is placed on securing pub- 
licity in the form of newspaper and 
magazine articles on Negro life to en- 
lighten the public and to add recruits 
to the work of furthering interracial 
good will and understanding. 


Community ACTIVITIES 
In the family case work field, Negro 
workers are increasingly being em- 
ployed where the Negro case load is 
high. Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Detroit, Baltimore, Memphis, 
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Richmond, Tampa, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Washing- 

| ton are among the cities which thus far 
have begun to use from one to six case 
workers each. Visiting nurses are 
used in most of the larger cities, and 
some southern states such as Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and 
Virginia have definitely committed 
themselves to the use of Negro nurses in 
connection with their state-wide work. 
Some cities in connection with their 
health work are using Negro city physi- 
cians, and one experiment in commu- 
nity health deserves special mention: 
that is, the North Carolina Health and 


Hospital Association, Inc., which is 
seeking through the organization of the 
Negro families of Halifax County, 
North Carolina, to assure to all mem- 
ber-families on the payment of a small 
monthly fee of less than fifty cents per 
member free hospital service and medi- 
cal advice and attention. 

The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America since the World 
War, when it began its work as the War 
Camp Community Service, has con- 
ducted a special program for the or- 
ganization of community activities for 
Negroes. It maintains a summer school 
for the training of its workers and seeks 
to provide leisure-time activities in the 
form of play, choral and pageant work 
and community house activities. 

The work of the visiting teacher is 
being extended somewhat among Ne- 
groes, so that the colored children in 
many public schools are receiving the 
benefit of professional advice to parents 
on the causes of retardation. New 
York City and Philadelphia are out- 
standing cases of success in this direc- 
tion, and the Jeannes and Slater Funds’ 
teachers are being instructed to carry 
out these ideas in connection with their 
work. 
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The outstanding health center among 
Negroes is probably the Shoemaker 
Center in Cincinnati, sponsored by the 
Public Health Federation and financed 
by the Cincinnati Community Chest. 
During the fiscal year closing April 1, 
1928, there were 5,248 patients who 
visited the clinic. The activities con- 
sisted of the Family Service Depart- 
ment, Dental Clinic, Baby Clinic and 
General Health Clinic. The General 
Health Clinic includes gynecological 
examinations and venereal disease 
treatments. The staff of this Center 
is made up of white and colored physi- 
cians, nurses and case workers. 

The Settlement House movement 
among colored people has never gained 
very great headway, although there 
are reputable settlement houses in Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, and in Cleveland. 

The probation work movement has 
gained considerable headway, most of 
the larger cities having Negro proba- 
tion officers for work with juveniles, 
and in some cities probation officers are 
at work in connection with the courts 
for adults. Birmingham, Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah, Richmond, Baltimore, New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Louisville 
are among the cities which have this 
work. 

Child welfare in the form of day 
nurseries and kindergarten independ- 
ent of the public school system has 
been quite widely extended. This 
year, the first child welfare center, 
specializing in children between the 
kindergarten and high school ages, is 
being inaugurated in New York by the 
Utopia Neighborhood House 
by a group of Negro club women. 

Outstanding social housing experi- 
ments are the Schmidlapp houses in 
Cincinnati, a group of five- and six- 
room duplex homes in a detached sec- | 
tion of Walnut Hills; the Dunbar © 
Garden Apartments in New York 
City, comprising 2,000 families and asi 
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cupying a whole city block, erected by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and sold 
to the tenants on the coéperative plan; 
the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany’s group of houses in the Columbus 
Hill section on the west side of New 
York City, and a Philadelphia Housing 
Association. With the exception of 
the Dunbar Garden Apartments, the 
policy is to rent the houses at a low 
rental but sufficient to bear a legal rate 
of interest on the invested funds to 
allow for amortization. 

The cost of social work among Ne- 
groes is not nearly as much in propor- 
tion as that for whites. Reports from 
Community Chests in sixteen cities 
which have member organizations 
doing specific work for Negroes indi- 
cated that last year a total of $367,919.- 
51 was expended through these agen- 
cies, and that possibly about $750,000 
was expended altogether by these 
same sixteen agencies for all of their 
Negro work, including the cost of social 
service done by white agencies for 
colored persons. 

There are probably as many as 1,500 
Negroes in America who are doing some 
form of social work, although possibly 
not more than 500 have received any 
special training in this field. The ma- 
jority of the social work agencies to- 
day, however, are demanding not only 
that their workers be possessed of a col- 
lege training, or its equivalent, but 
that some special training also be se- 
cured in the profession. 

Twenty family service societies re- 
turn a total of 9,060 Negro cases during 
1927. This is not a full indication of 
the relief needs of colored families, as 
these agencies quite uniformly report 
that the Negro families are the last to 
apply for relief and the first to become 
independent again. 

Many church organizations are es- 
tablishing institutional features, al- 
though most of these institutional 


churches confine their social service 
activities to young peoples’ meetings, 
Several churches have inaugurated very 
elaborate social service programs. For 
instance, the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
of New York City has a $325,000 build- 
ing including a gymnasium, employ- 
ment service, Red Cross nurse training 
center, adult classes and domestic s¢j- 
ence courses. The St. John’s Congre- 
gational Church of Springfield, Mass., 
has a public library, a working girls’ 
home, a boys’ club house and a num- 
ber of apartment houses, and two- 
family and single-family houses which 
it lets out at low rentals to its parish- 
ioners. 


Necro WorkKERS 


Negro students in social work are ac- 
cepted at all of the social service train- 
ing schoolsinthe North. In the South, 
there are two training centers, espe- 
cially designed for Negro workers,—the 
Atlanta School of Social Work and the 
Bishop Tuttle Training School for So- 
cial Workers connected with the St. 
Augustine College, at Raleigh, N. C. 
This latter institution specializes in re- 
ligious workers. The Atlanta School 
of Social Work is especially designed to 
train the students for general social 
service. 

There is probably no profession in 
which Negro members are on as cordial 
relationships with white members as is 
that of the social worker. In practi- 
cally all of the state conferences of so- 
cial work, whether north or south, 
there are Negro members. The Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work makes 
no discrimination in the status of its 
members as to race or religion. On 
two occasions, a colored member has 
been elected to the Executive Board at 
its annual conferences in the general 
elections when five members were 
elected from a slate of fifteen candi- 
dates, and on two other occasions Ne- 
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have been nominated for the 
Board though failing of election, and 
on one occasion a Negro has been 
elected to the Board by the Executive 
Committee to fill out an unexpired 
term. Negroes have served on five or 
six of the twelve division committees 
for the past eight or ten years, and 
from five to twelve Negro social work- 
ers have been speakers on the annual 
division programs during recent years 
and frequently on the evening general 
programs of the Conference. 

There is a very close connection be- 
tween social work among Negroes and 
the whole problem of race relations in 
America. 
Negroes will tend to raise the level of 
intelligence, of physical vigor and in- 
dustrial status of the group. It will 
give them a stronger economic founda- 
tion and a better appreciation of so- 
cial values. It will develop competent 
and dependable leadership within the 
racial group. It will bring into closer 


Effective social work among + resourceful people from whom will 


coéperation white and leaders 
who are concerned about community 
welfare and will have the effect of mak- | 
ing of Negroes an articulate group in | 
the community. It will destroy all 
arguments against giving the Negro his — 
rights on the ground that he cannot use © 
these rights properly. It will remove 
from the Negro masses the feeling of in- 
sufficiency or inferiority which might 
cause Negroes to hesitate in their | 

yearnings for larger opportunities ~ 
their demands for the chance to occupy 
their rightful place in the life of the 
nation. It will help to produce a 
hearty race, a self-contained group, a 


emerge outstanding characters whose 
special contributions to the welfare of 
man will tend to bring more respect for 
and more confidence in the Negro as a 
people. And this is the essential ele- 
ment in the solution of what has been 
described as “‘ America’s greatest prob- 
lem.” 
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EALTH programs must reach all 


| the people regardless of race if 
the community is to receive adequate 
health protection. Appreciation of this 
fact is shown in the increasing activities 
of volunteer and governmental health 
— among those racial elements of 
the population which provide special 
problems. The American Negro’s 
health condition presents a_ special 
problem because of inter-racial rela- 
tions which frequently interfere with 
hospitalization and an equal applica- 
tion of remedial and educational meas- 
ures. He is, also, subjected to social 
pressure which results in economic 
poverty, poor housing, educational 
limitations, and a precarious family 
situation. There is a close relationship 
between these conditions and his 
morbidity and mortality rates which 
are higher than those of the native born 
white people in virtually all the im- 
portant diseases. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to observe 
the growing efforts being put forth by 
health organizations to improve Negro 
health. Among the conditions seri- 
ously affecting the race is infant 
morbidity and mortality, a situation to 
which ignorant midwifery makes a 
serious contribution. In 1923-1924, 
the American Child Health Association 
with the coiperation of state and 
county health offices made a study of 
the midwife problem in several south- 
ern states. The main purposes were to 
ascertain the status of the midwifery 
situation, to establish a basis for the 
elimination by the State Boards of 
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By F. O. 
American Social Hygiene Association, N. Y. C. 
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Health of incompetent practitioners, 
and to demonstrate methods of training 
those who were educable. 

An intensive, educational experiment 
was conducted under the direction of 
the American Child Health Association 
in Halifax County, Virginia. As a 
result of the success of this demonstra- 
tion, similar projects were conducted 
in Texas, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina. A model midwifery pro- 
gram has been developed from these 
experiences and has been adopted by 
several states. The procedure is worthy 
of the serious’ consideration of states 
and counties which desire to improve | 
the efficiency of midwives. There isno 
early possibility of eliminating the 
midwife because of rural conditions, the 
frequent difficulty of securing better 
professional service in these districts, 
and the poverty of many families. 
The most practical approach to the 
problem therefore, seems to lie in the 
adoption of sound measures of control. 


Heatru Epvucation 


One of the problems which has con- 
fronted Negro educational authorities 
for years has been the health education 
of Negro children. The situation is 
complicated by insufficient finance, but 
more important is the lack of under- 
standing of health administration in 
schools and the methods of child health 
education. With a view of meeting the | 
educational aspects of the situation, the | 
American Child Health Association has 
initiated a significant demonstration in 
the Winston-Salem Teachers College, 4 
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state teacher training institution in 
North Carolina. The project is being 
conducted with the approval and co- 
operation of the State Departments of 
Health and Education. The Associa- 
tion is utilizing as codperative agencies 
the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and several other 
national and local health organizations. 
The purpose of this program is to dem- 
onstrate modern and practical meth- 
ods for the integration of health edu- 
cation in the teacher training curricula. 
Seven objectives are outlined for the 
experiment: (1) the demonstration of 
the essential organization to carry on a 
health program; (2) the establishment 
of necessary facilities and staff; (3) the 
development in the minds of both 
faculty and student body of an intelli- 
gent appreciation and understanding of 
the health education program; (4) the 
calling of attention to the importance 
of personal health; (5) the giving of 
sources of health educational informa- 
tion; (6) the training of future teachers 
and faculty for service in the integrated 
program ; (7) the provision of a practice 
school for observation and _partici- 
pation for student teachers. 

This project has been going on for a 
year with marked success. It is one of 
the signal efforts in Negro health edu- 
cation and presents a source of informa- 
tion and guidance for Negro education- 
al institutions that find it possible to 
become actively engaged in equipping 
the Negro teacher to meet the health 
educational needs of the children in 
their care. 

Progressive public health workers 
have come to realize that a sound 
family life is a valuable asset in indi- 
vidual and racial health. The Negro 
family has had a difficult history and, 
even with the gains it has made toward 
stability, it still presents a pressing 
problem. Its progress is almsont wholly 
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dependent upon improved economic 
conditions, more equitable educational © 
opportunities for Negro children in the 
southern states, where there is still the 
greatest concentration of the Negro — 
population, and finally, the continued 
development of the appreciation of 
family values, ideals, realities, and My 
obligations within the race. Asapart | 
of its program for the general popula- — 


Association for the last ten years has 
been increasing its efforts in the Negro _ 
group to prepare youth for the respon- | 
sibilities of marriage and parenthood. 
To this end, efforts have been con- 
centrated on integrating sex education bs 

in the curricula of Negro schools and Ss 
colleges. Among the large number of 
institutions which have been reached, 
the most effective results of this plan 
may be found in Howard, Fiske, | 
Tuskegee, Hampton, and the more | 
important colleges and normal schools 
of North Carolina and South Carolina. — 
In addition to this work, accredited 
courses in social hygiene have been __ 
established in several of the influential 
summer schools for Negro teachers. 
The purpose of these courses is not to 
develop skill in teaching facts of sex and 
reproduction to students as a special 
course, but to indicate approved 
methods, by which the essential facts 
and ideals involved in sex and repro- 
duction, may be successfully placed in 
their normal relation to the subjects 
of the curriculum. The prevalence of 
venereal diseases in the general popula- 
tion is shared to a serious extent by the 
Negro as reference to statistics gathered 
by the Government and responsible 
insurance companies will reveal. The 
American Social Hygiene Association 
has coiiperated vigorously with the 
United States Public Health Service 
and State Departments of Health in 
the application of a program to educate _ 
Negroes in the facts and hazards of 
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these diseases. Thousands have been 


reached with lectures, films, and litera- 
ture dealing with these conditions. 


PREVALENT DISEASES 


The most important single effort 
made by the United States Public 
Health Service to reach Negroes out- 


_ side of its general health program has 
been in the field of venereal disease 
control. 


For a number of years follow- 


the War the Negro trained per- 


sonnel which had been used in Ameri- 
_ camps and with the expeditionary 
forces in France during the world con- 
flict was maintained. To this was 
added other Negro workers in a rather 


- comprehensive post-war effort to con- 


tinue the education of Negroes in the 


essential facts of the venereal diseases. 
- The value of the work was demonstrated 
in the increased clinical attendance 
and 
Negro leadership as it became ac- 


the interested coéperation of 
quainted with the seriousness of these 
conditions among their people. As an 
added contribution this work stimu- 
lated greater interest in general Negro 
health, showed the possibilities and 
advantages of using trained Negro 
health workers, and developed methods 
for reaching the large mass of illiterate 
and near illiterate groups in the Negro 
population. The experience of the 
Government in this project offers a 
fruitful source of information as to 
problems, educational material, and 
successful plans for Negro health work. 
Owing to reduced appropriations the 
Division has had to curtail this work 
and limit its Negro personnel to one 
worker. In view of the wide preva- 


lence of venereal diseases, this is to be 
seriously regretted. 

Tuberculosis is another great scourge 
of the race. The Negro’s mortality 
from this disease is larger than that 
from any other source and is approxi- 
mately three times higher than that of 


the native born white. The important 
causes seem to be environmental jn 
nature rather than an _ exceptional 
degree of susceptibility. Among the 
causes are economic poverty, unsani 
living conditions, inadequate hospitali- 
zation, and the fact that Negroes jn 
many sections are not reached with 
educational material relating to the 
disease. More efficient hospitalization 
and the wider extension of educational 
programs depend, at present, largely 
upon the interest and activity of State 
Tuberculosis Societies and State Boards 
of Health. In the northern states, the 
Negro is quite generally included ip 
health educational programs and jis 
afforded hospital facilities. It is in 
some of the southern states that the 
most serious conditions are found. 
The problem is complicated by the 
system of dual application of civie and 
welfare machinery in effect in this 
section of the country. Frequently 
inter-racial relations also present ad- 
ditional difficulties. Interesting ex- 
amples of what can be done to improve 
conditions may be found in Arkansas, 
Texas, and North Carolina. Success- 
ful efforts are being put forth in these 
states, with well organized programs 
to reach the Negro population. In 
Arkansas and Texas, large numbers of 
Negroes have been reached with edu- 
cational material. It has proved of 
advantage to enlist the services of 
trained Negro workers to codéperate 


| 


| 


| 


with white workers in the development | 


of these programs. 
progress has been made toward a 
legislative campaign for a Negro State 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. The work 
done in these states has had its influence 
toward stimulating greater Negro co- 
operation, and finally has resulted in 
more attention to the general health 
educational needs of Negro children in 
the schools. These projects represent 
the most comprehensive plans in the 
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cies offers a fruitful source of informa- 


4 strations for other southern states tion and guidance for other insurance 
m which may develop interest in more firms and volunteer health agencies. 
ms adequately reaching their Negro popu- Some of the companies provide oppor- 
the lations. tunity for periodic physical examina- 
7 Recently, responsible Negro leaders, tions and nursing service. The in- 
. recognizing the seriousness of tuber- creasing number of Negro insurance 
vith culosis in their race, have from time companies and fraternal organizations 
the to time contemplated the creation of could well consider plans for codpera- 
tion State Negro Tuberculosis Societies and tion in the further extension of ond 
nal the development of plans for the _ service to their people. 
jy _ financing of the educational and hospi- The problem of an adequate number 
o talization programs. It wouldbemore of well trained Negro nurses in the > 
oe desirable and profitable, from the point south is still acute. The public health 
the of view of public health ideals and nurse is one of the most strategic 
re efficiency, for existing State Tuber- forces for the spread of health educa-— 7 
it culosis Societies and State Govern- tion. The situation is complicated by oe '* 
"jn | ‘ments to include the Negro population the lack of available nurse training ~ 
the | more actively in the general programs. facilities for Negro women in southern 
Negro leadership could well be utilized states. Frequently, those desiring to 
the | % advise and codperate in relation to enter this type of service have to go 
ni securing more effective financial as- North for their training and many do 
this | sistance from Negroes. Negro health not return South. A further difficulty 
itly workers have already shown their is the securing of colored women 
ad. | Value in both national and local health with adequate educational background. 
ex. | Projects and when well trained could Those qualified who might be interested 
wn make a valuable contribution to the usually become teachers because of the _ 
conduct of the work. better pay and what believe 
| greater opportunity for service. n 
Heattu AGENCIES educational effort directed toward 
ie Among the most potent agencies Negro schools and colleges for the 
In | C@trying on public health education in purpose of recruiting students for — 
sof | the Negro group are the large insurance nurse training should be productive of — 
dy. | Companies. The Metropolitan Life results, provided the problem of facili- 
of ; surance Company, the North Caro- ties for standardized education in this 
of | lina Mutual Life and several other field is solved. 
ate ‘Similar organizations, have for several National Negro Health Week, fos- — 
ent , Years been educating many Negroes tered by Tuskegee Institute, with the 
me Who would not otherwise be reached. coiperation of the United States Public — 
g| The laboring classes especially are Health Service, State Boards of Health 
ate | Securing from these companies simply and the National Health Council, has — 
ork | Written material dealing with hygiene. made a distinct contribution to the 
mr The health work of these concernsforms health education of the Negro. It has 
co. | beneficent cycle. Reduced sickness stimulated interest both among Negroes’ 
r* and death contribute to better eco- themselves and health agencies. Its | 
Ith | nomic stability and cheaper insurance. program provides for a week of in- 
jn | his gives a larger number of people _ tensive concentration on hygiene, com- 
ent | #2 Opportunity to buy insurance pro- bined with the presentation of actual 
the | tection. The experience of these agen- racial health conditions with lectures 


! 


and suggestions as to how they may 
be improved. The work includes 
the preparation and wide distribution 
of ~=specially-prepared health edu- 
cational material to churches, lodges, 
schools and colleges, and other insti- 
tutions. 

Negro morbidity and mortality re- 
_ duction does not by any means depend 
wholly upon the activity of govern- 
mental and volunteer health agencies. 
_ Economic poverty, which is basic in so 
many human ills, looms up as the 
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greatest cause of Negro sickness and 
death. However, the i increasing work 
of health organizations is bound to help 
the situation as experience already 
indicates. There are many difficult 
problems to be overcome in the appli. 
cation of educational and remedial 
measures to the Negro population, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
with the growing knowledge of the 
mutual dependence of individuals and 
races for community health they will be 


successfully met. 
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Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, New York Club 


HE Negro problem in the United 

States finds perhaps its closest par- 
allel in the native problem of South 
Africa. In both territories a large 
black and white population live side 
by side. The differences between the 
two problems, however, are greater 
than their similarities. The natives of 
South Africa live in their traditional 
home, and many of them cling to their 
native customs and language. They 
outnumber the Europeans nearly four 
to one. The Negro of the United 
States, on the other hand, lives a trans- 
planted existence; he knows only the 
English language and American civiliza- 
tion. The Negro in the United States 
is surrounded by a majority of whites 
who have fastened their culture upon 
him. 

At present there are about a million 
and a half Europeans living in South 
Africa; the Boers and the English being 
about equally divided. There are 
about 5,000,000 natives or Kafirs, and 
in addition a half million “colored” 
people—the product of European and 
native unions. There are, also, about 
170,000 Indians. While the “colored” 
people and the Indians have produced 
difficulties, the fundamental problem 
in South Africa today is the relation of 
the European to the Kafir population. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


The Dutch first colonized the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1652. Driven inland 
by the British who took this colony in 
the Napoleonic Wars, the Dutch es- 
tablished the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Republic, while the British 
established Crown colonies in the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal. Difficulties 
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arose between the Dutch republics and 
the British, largely over the develop- 
ment of the mines of the Transvaal, 
which resulted in the Boer War of 1899. 
Magnanimous in victory, the British 
granted to the Boer territories self- 
government—which the British colo- 
nies already enjoyed; and in 1909 the 
self-governing Dominion of South Afri- 
ca was established. 

While the Transvaal mines created 
political difficulties between the two 
European elements, these mines have 
had an even more profound effect upon 
native life. The gold mines are of low 
grade, and can be exploited profitably 
only by native labor. To induce 
natives to accept employment the 
Chamber of Mines has organized two 
recruiting agencies, the Native Recruit- 
ing Corporation and the Witwatersrand 
Native Labor Association. The first 
organization recruits natives within the 
Union of South Africa, the second with- oa 
in Portuguese East Africa south of 22 7 
degrees south latitude. The Native 
Recruiting Corporation places recruit- a 
ers in the native territories who, as- 
sisted by native “runners,” induce x 
Kafirs to sign contracts to work. Mar 

At home and upon arriving at the 4 se 
mines, natives are subject to a medical as 
examination which now is rigid enough 
to exclude all those who are physically 
unfit. They are placed on supervised 
trains, and when they arrive at Johan- 
nesburg their finger prints are taken 
and they are sent off to work. Itisa — 
criminal offense to desert during the life - 
of the contract. Once at the mines the Z 
natives live in compounds which re- 
semble army barracks. Partly as a 
result of government supervision, the 
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employers have gone to considerable 
pains to improve living conditions in 
_ these compounds; and in 1926 the death 
rate was only nine per thousand, an ex- 
tremely low figure in comparison with 


_ Continent. However, natives at the 
mines are separated from their families, 
become acquainted with unnatural 
- vices and otherwise come in contact 
_ with a demoralized environment. Na- 
_ tive wages are lower in shillings today 
than in 1897, the average wage being a 
little over fifty cents a day. This con- 
_ dition is due, first, to the labor monop- 


_ Mines and, second, to the fact that the 
native population of South Africa, 
having been deprived-of all but 9 per 
cent of the land, has no other way of 
earning a living and paying taxes. 
About 16 per cent of the total native 
population lives in the urban areas of 
South Africa; more than half live at the 
mines. The remainder, working for 
various European employers, live in 
native “locatious” at the outskirts of 
each city. The living conditions in 
these locations are much inferior to 
those in the mining compounds. They 
are overcrowded and insanitary; tuber- 
culosis and otier diseases are wide- 
spread and ii. ve seeped through to 
the surrounding Luropean community. 
Rents bave been sc excessive that few 
natives have becn able to afford decent 
housing. As a result of the urgent rec- 
ommendations of various government 
commissions, the Union Parliament 
passed an Urban Areas Act in 1923 
which obliges the municipalities to con- 
struct model locations, with cottages 
having reasonable rents. If a city does 
not conform to these provisions, the 
Union Government may take over the 
location. Despite the good intentions 
of this Act, the task of providing the 
native population in the cities with 
wholesome and normal living condi- 
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tions is extremely difficult. The fyp. 
damental solution lies in making jt 
possible for a large proportion of these 
natives to return to the land. 


Soutu Arrican Morive 

If Europeans allowed the native free 
scope in industry, a gradual improve. 
ment in his urban status might take 
place. But the South African native 
is allowed to occupy only the lowest 
positions in industrial organization. 
Wages, which follow those paid at the 
mines, are low. According to figures 
recently published by the Johannesburg 
Joint Council of Europeans and Na. 


tives, the minimum budget in Johan. | 


nesburg for a native family of five 
amounts to $30 a month, while the 
average native wage ranges from $15 
to $25. The gap is filled by the work 
of the wives, or by the illicit sale of 
liquor, ete. South African industry is 
organized on the basis of a large number 
of cheap native laborers and a small 
number of highly paid Europeans. The 
consumptive capacity of the native 
population is so low, due to their 
meager wages, that there is a limited 
demand for the products of South 
African industry; the openings for 


Europeans are therefore restricted, and , 


there is an automatic bar to the growth 
of the European population. This ex- 
plains why immigration to South 
Africa does not increase. There are, 
moreover, a large number of European 
residents in South Africa too inefficient 
to occupy positions in the industrial 
scale; there is no middle class into 
which they may fall, and they degen- 
erate to the native level. Such is the 
“poor white” class. 

The natives, on the other hand, are 
prevented from rising by the color bar. 
Originally taking the form of executive 
regulations, the color bar received the 
express sanction of law, after a har 
parliamentary struggle, in 1926. The 
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color bar provides that only Europeans 
may hold skilled occupations in the 
mines of the Transvaal. Asa result of 
this law, the natives in South Africa are 
prohibited from occupying positions 
that natives have already come to hold 
in West and East Africa and in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The color bar is thus an 
jron-clad restriction upon the industrial 
development of South Africa as a whole. 
It has not only created the “poor white” 
class, but kept the urban native popu- 
lation in an impoverished and resentful 
condition. As far as native wages are 
concerned, an improvement may grad- 
ually be brought about as a result of the 
1925 Wage Act which authorizes the 
Minister of Labor to fix minimum 
wages in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the majority of a Wage 
Board. The immediate object of this 
Act was to prevent natives from com- 
peting against Europeans, but a far- 
sighted government may use the Act to 
improve native conditions. 

The native population is also subject 
to a pass system, depending upon the 
province in which the native lives. 
In Natal, under certain circumstances, 
a native desiring to move from one area 
to another may be required to obtain 
and carry eight different passes. In 
1913 a number of native women started 
a passive resistance movement against 
this system and other protests have 
been made. As a result of the penal 
sanction in labor contracts and of this 
pass system, native strikes in South 
Africa are virtually illegal. Except in 
the Cape Province, the natives are 
excluded from the franchise. 


Economic NatTIvE CONDITIONS 


About 84 per cent of the native popu- 
lation live in the rural areas. Few of 
them, however, live on land of their 
own, since the white man’s govern- 
ment has alienated about 110,000,000 
morgen of land to European farmers. 
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A morgen is about two acres. Three 
out of four provinces have, nevertheless, 
set aside rural locations for native occu- 
pation, totalling about 11,000,000 mor- 
gen. Natives also have acquired about 
1,000,000 morgen outside of these loca- 
tions, bringing the total up to 12,000, 
000 morgen, which is 8.3 per cent of the 
total land in the Union. In the Cape 
Province each white man holds 108.1 
morgen of land to every 4.3 morgen 
held by a black. The result is that the 
natives who live in rural locations are 
hopelessly overcrowded, and diseases 
such as typhus and scurvy, caused by 
overcrowding, are increasing. In view 
of this overcrowding a majority of the 
natives in the country are obliged to 
live upon European farms, either as 
wage-earners or squatters. A squatter 
rents land from a European landlord, 
paying him a share of the crop or a 
certain number of days of labor. The 
squatter system has been criticized on 
the ground that it encourages absentee 
landlordism and wasteful cultivation. 
In order to restrict the squatting system 
and also to prevent natives from pur- 
chasing land in European communities, 
the Union Parliament enacted a Native 
Land Act in 1918 which prohibited na- 
tives from purchasing land except in 
areas to be defined by a commission. 
But in these native purchase areas 
natives were to have an exclusive right 
of purchase. The Act also prohibited 
new squatter agreements unless the 
native agreed to work ninety days a 
year for the European landlord. Many 
natives declined to accept this condi- 
tion, and, as a result, left the country 
for the cities or the already over- 
crowded reserves. 

Following the passage of this Act, the 
government appointed the Beaumont 
Commission which mapped out native 
purchase areas that eventually would 
have brought the total amount of na- 
tive land in the Union to about 18,000,- 
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000 morgen, or 16 per cent of the land 
in the Union. But European opposi- 
tion proved too strong; provincial com- 
mittees were appointed to study the 
same question, and although they 
recommended a reduced acreage par- 
liament failed to take any action. The 
government, however, allowed natives 
upon application to purchase land in 
the areas recommended by the provin- 
cial committees. 

Such has been the economic condi- 
tion of the South African native. Ex- 
cluded from land sufficient to enable 
him to make an independent living and 
obliged to pay taxes, usually of a pound 
a year, most native men are forced to 
go periodically to the mines or other 
urban labor centers. While reasonably 
well treated at the mines, they are un- 
derpaid and are excluded from rising in 
the industrial scale by the color bar. 
Those natives living on European 
farms are without the protection of 
government inspection, and their con- 
dition approximates that of serfs. Sub- 
ject to pass laws and other restrictions, 
the native population—realizing that 
it outnumbers the whites four to one— 
has acquired a growing and articulate 
sense of grievance. Resentment is 
increased by the fact that the Euro- 
peans have not developed the land from 
which they have excluded the natives. 
Out of 171,000 white men’s farms in 
South Africa, 86,000 are unoccupied. 
The land hunger or the land greed of 
the white man has driven him to ac- 
quire much more land than he knows 
how to develop. 

Except for the Natal Rebellion in 
1906 there have been no native revolts 
against European authorities in recent 
years. Natives cannot secure or own 
arms and ammunition without special 
license. On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean population is subject to the Swiss 
system of conscription. 

Nevertheless, the natives 


have 


learned the power of the industria] 
strike. The native municipal em. 
ployees in Johannesburg struck in 1919, 
and industrial riots occurred at Port 
Elizabeth in 1920. In the same year 
the Industrial and Commercial Union, 
commonly called the “I. C. U.,” was 
organized. It is modelled somewhat 
after the I. W. W. in aims, and is led by 
Clements Kadalie, a Nyasaland native 
who has bitterly attacked the European 
industrial system. The “I. C. U.” js 
openly working to organize a general 
strike native on the mines. The goy- 
ernment has recently enacted “sedi- 
tion” legislation to make possible the 
repression of the more extreme of these 
native movements, but it realizes that 
repression will not solve the fundamen- 
tal problems confronting the Union. 

For various reasons no government 
seriously studied the native problem 
until General Hertzog, supported by a 
coalition of Nationalists and Laborites, 
came into power. Nevertheless, much 
thought outside immediate government 
circles has been given to the problem. 
In the Cape, where the British tradition 
is strong, the doctrine of “equal rights 
for all civilized men” has been advo- 
cated. Personally qualified natives 
should stand on the same footing as 
whites in industry and politics. So 
far this doctrine has been manifested 
chiefly in the franchise. A native may 
vote upon the same terms as a European 
—namely, he must be able to write his 
own name, and occupy property worth 
seventy-five pounds or have an annual 
wage of fifty pounds. Fourteen thou- 
sand out of a total of 156,000 voters in 
the Cape are natives. 

The Cape theory has within recent 
years been giving way to the theory of 
Differentiation. It is argued that 
there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween a European having a civilized 
background centuries old, and a native 
only a few years removed from primi- 
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tive conditions. The native can be 
elevated only by raising the level of the 
entire native group; and this, it is 
argued, can be done not by lifting in- 
dividual natives out of their milieu into 
European society, but by developing 
the native group as a whole upon its 
own rather than European lines. An 
attempt should be made to build up 
parallel civilizations—the advanced 
European civilization should encourage 
the development of a native civilization. 
Eventually the native civilization may 
reach the European level, but its quali- 
ties, it is argued, will not be the same. 


PouiticaL ConpDITIONS 
The separation of white from black 
in South Africa is, however, generally 
recognized as impossible, simply be- 
cause the whole system of European 
industry is vitally dependent upon 
native labor. Prime Minister Hertzog 
recognizes this fact. Nevertheless, he 
believes that it is possible to build up 
native communities, accommodating a 
portion at least of the native popula- 
tion, which will eventually become self- 
governing. He also believes that the 
natives throughout the Union should be 
given political machinery and some 
representation in the Union parliament, 
in place of the present Cape franchise 
which, he is convinced, must either be 
abolished or extended throughout the 
Union as a whole. The latter alter- 
native cannot be considered, he feels, 
because of the fear that sooner or later 
the native vote will engulf the white. 
In 1926 he presented four bills to 
parliament: 
1..The Representation of Natives in 
Parliament Bill. 
2. The Union Native Council Bill. 
_ 8. The Native Land Act Amendment 
Bill. 
4. The Colored Person’s Rights Bill. 
The first bill takes away the Cape 
franchise from the native, but as a 
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substitute gives to eligible natives 
throughout the whole Union the right 
to elect seven European members to the 
Union Assembly. These representa- 
tives may not speak or vote on any 
matters of non-confidence in the Min- 
istry except twelve subjects relating 
directly to native affairs. The second 
bill establishes a Union Native Council 
of thirty-five selected and fifteen ap- 
pointed members which shall meet 
annually and enact laws affecting the 
native population, subject to govern- 
ment veto. An Act of 1920 provided 
for similar district councils in native 
districts. 

The third bill proposes to amend the 
1913 Land Act so as to give natives the 
right to purchase in the so-called com- 
mittee areas, now called “released 
areas.”” But unlike the 1913 Act, 
which gave the natives an exclusive 
right to purchase in these areas, the 
new bill allows both Europeans and 
natives the right to compete in acquir- 
ing land. While the bill thus doesnot 
satisfy the native need for more land, 
it is even more unsatisfactory because 
of its anti-squatter provisions. The 
bill authorizes a native to squat on 
European land only if the European 
landlord pays to the government the 
prohibitive fee of three pounds a squat- 
ter; while a labor tenant, i.e., a native 
agreeing to work 180 days a year for 
the landlord, may be employed only on 
condition that the European pay the 
government a fee varying from 2s. 6d. 
to two pounds. No other natives, ex- 
cept full-time servants, may occupy 
European land. According to its op- 
ponents, this bill would result in driv- 
ing the natives either into the cities or 
into the continuous service of the 
European farmers. The Johannesburg 


Joint Council declared, “Theirs will 
be forced labor in its most acute 
form.” 

The fourth bill proposes to give to 
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the “colored” population the European 
franchise. But it restricts this privi- 
lege to colored persons born before the 
commencement of the Act. The object 
of this bill is to erect a barrier between 
the colored and native population. 

So great was the criticism directed 
particularly against the Representation 
of Natives and Land Bills that no ac- 
tion on the Hertzog program has yet 
been taken. The proposed legislation, 
together with the Color Bar Act, pro- 
tects the white communities, yet does 
little to establish native communities. 
The political machinery for the govern- 
ment of the latter communities cannot 
be established until the natives are 
given an adequate share in the land. 
This is the core of the whole problem. 
No government responsible to a Euro- 
pean electorate would dare, however, 
expropriate European land for native 
needs. The solution must be gradual 
and it must be indirect. A system of 
native leases whereby European land- 
lords could lease their undeveloped 
properties to native farmers would im- 
prove the situation. Legislation might 
be passed, modelled somewhat after 
the crofter system in Scotland, which 
would give these native farmers a 
security of tenure and guarantee them 
moderate rents. A Land Board could 
see to it that these native farmers prop- 
erly developed their land. The aver- 
age Boer farmer in South Africa has so 
much land that there is reason to be- 
lieve that he would welcome the native 
lease plan within certain lease-areas 
prescribed by the government. The 
imposition of a tax on undeveloped 
land would give an additional en- 
couragement to this system. 


OBSTACLES TO SOLUTION 


The obstacles to the solution of 
South Africa’s race problem are formi- 
dable. Nearly every intellectual and 
political leader realizes that a construc- 
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tive policy is necessary; but the great 
masses of Europeans who control the 
government and own the land, dislike 
to countenance any legislation opposing 
their immediate interests. The Euro- 
pean population subconsciously at 
least lives under the fear of being en- 
gulfed by a growing native population 
—growing not only in numbers but in 
intellectual and economic power. Any 
legislation increasing the strength of 
the natives may, in the opinion of 
ordinary Europeans, hasten the day of 
black supremacy. Their fears were 
increased by a statement, made a few 
years ago, by the Director of the Cen- 
sus. He said: “The European race can 
only hold its own numerically by seek- 
ing accessions abroad. Failing this, it 
must forever abandon the prospect of 
maintaining a white civilization except 
as a proportionately diminishing minor- 
ity. . . . Long before the progres- 
sion of the native population reaches 
the numbers indicated . . . there must 
be clash and collision.” This alarmist 
statement was not justified by the 
census returns. Although the 1921 
census showed that the non-European 
population had increased more than 
700,000 during the last ten years, it 
also showed that the European popula- 
tion had increased at a faster rate than 
the non-European; 19 per cent as com- 
pared to 15 per cent. Moreover, a 
number of students in South Africa be- 
lieve that the native increases are more 
fictitious than real. It is impossible to 
take an accurate native census, and the 
most that can be said is that the 1921 
census was more complete than the 
1911. Larger paper increases revealed 
in 1921 may have been the result of a 
more thorough count than of an actual 
increase. ‘The only district where an 
accurate native census is taken is in the 
Transkei native territories, and here 
the population shows an increase of 
less than one per cent a year. 
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Whatever the actual population in- the white man is to flourish and the 
crease may be, a large number of South European population increase, it can 
Africans of European extraction have only be with the codperation of a con- 
come to realize that the native popula- tented and prosperous nati 
tion cannot be destroyed, and that if tion. 
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N discussing the relations of the 


Negro to other races in Latin Amer- 
ica the following groupings and se- 
quence have been selected as mest 
effective. 


Haiti AND Santo DomInco 


The West Indies were the first lands 
settled by Spain and on the whole they 
were the seat of the most pretentious 
Spanish plantations. As a conse- 
quence the native Indians, whom the 
Spanish enslaved and put to work on 
the plantations and in the mines, were 
rapidly reduced in numbers. It seems 
to be agreed that the Negroes were 
brought in to replace the Indians in the 
mines and on the plantations, either 
because the Indians were dying off 
under the rigorous tasks imposed by 
their Spanish masters, or, as is some- 
times stated, because the missionary 
Las Casas wished to save them from a 
servile and unsanitary existence.! One 
writer at least is inclined to regard this 
stated humanitarian reason as a mere 
pretext to justify the introduction of a 
new and more efficient slave class.’ 
The truth is probably that the Span- 
iards, who were not themselves willing 
to do the manual labor, required new 
recruits and they found the African 
Negroes, whom they could capture or 
purchase on the African coasts, efficient 
for their purposes. Anyway the Ne- 

1 Otto Schoenrich, Santo Domingo: A Country 
with a Future (Macmillan, N. Y., 1918), p. 164; 
and Phanor James Eder, Colombia (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1913), p. 23. 

* José Gil Fortoul, El Hombre y la Historia 
(Editorial-America, Madrid, 1916), p. 41. 
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groes were early introduced into the 
West Indies—perhaps as early as 1500 
—and there they have been ever since, 

In 1542, after the colony of Santo 
Domingo had passed its peak of pro< 


— perity and had started on an economic 


decline, perhaps in part due to the 
greater attractiveness of the gold- 
producing lands of Mexico and Peru, it 
was estimated that there were 30,000 
Negro slaves in the island. The decline 
continued until, in 1737, there were 
only 6,000 whites and colored (mostly 
Negroes) on the Spanish portion of the 
island, the part now known as Santo 
Domingo. Reviving trade raised the 
number of Negro slaves to 30,000 in 
1785, with a considerable free colored 
population. Estimates in 1819 gave 
Santo Domingo 63,000 population, 
mostly Negroes. This number steadily 
increased. The official estimate of 
1908 placed the total population at 
605,000,’ and the census of 1920 placed 
it at 894,665. Schoenrich reports that 


‘the great majority of the inhabitants are 
of mixed Spanish and African blood’, but 
that the lighter shades predominate in the 
north of the island. ‘There is also a sprink- 
ling of pure whites, the majority of whom 
are to be found in the Cibao region, or are 
foreigners residing in the larger cities’.* 


The pure Negroes are now in the 
minority, probably making up less than 
3 Otto Schoenrich, op. cit., pp. 164-6. 
‘Robert F. Foerster, The Racial Problems 
Involved in Immigration from Latin America and 
the West Indies to the United States (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1925), p. 37. 
5 Loe. cit., p. 168. 
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a quarter of the population. They 
live mainly south of the central moun- 
tain range.° 

Despite the large predominance of 
color in the island, it has been stated 
that the eastern end has retained the 
European (Spanish) culture and the 
Negro element has successfully assimi- 
lated it. It is claimed that the cul- 
ture here is as Spanish as in Cuba or 
Porto Rico.? This, however, may be 
open to some doubt, since we find it 
estimated that domestic unions outside 
of marriage probably predominate over 
those within marriage.* The Roman 
Catholic religion is the dominant, 
almost exclusive, creed of both whites 
and Negroes. The population itself 
is usually grouped in three classes, the 
white and near white, the mixed, and 
the black. In an uncertain and in- 
definite way these classifications also 
he mark social distinctions, but there is 
nothing like the rigid racial division 


ea 


to 
he which we find in the United States. 
in | To be sure, some of the immigrant 


4 ) Whites do maintain a certain degree of 
ve aloofness from the two darker divisions, 
n, although there are no recognized divid- 
ly | ing lines for the three groups. It may 
of also be said that the mixed bloods, 
at especially of the lighter shades, show 
4 | some sense of social superiority to the 
at blacks, but this is scarcely a bona fide 
race attitude. The black of distinc- 
tion finds a place socially as well as 
economically, politically, or profession- 
ally. Here, as well as elsewhere in 
Latin America, social distinctions are 
much more likely to be along lines of 
| economic and educational status or 
family descent, than along those of 
e color. Even economic distinctions are 
n not so frequently reflected in social 


8 


- * Ibid.; see also R. F. Foerster, loc. cit., pp. 
37-8 
nd 
nt Schoenrich, op. cit., pp. 174-5. 
* Foerster, op. cit., p. 38. 
*Schoenrich, p. 185. 7 
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4 Foerster, p. 37; Schoenrich, p. 169. 
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status as among us. The blacks are 
usually the manual laborers, and com- 
merce and trade are generally in the 
hands of the lighter shades, while 
finance and larger commerce and trade 
frequently fall to the immigrant white 
group, which is very small in numbers. 
But such economic distinctions and 
status are more the result of the culture 
and opportunity of the groups men- 
tioned than of any race prejudice or 
exclusion. There are no legal or 
customary barriers against any group 
as far as economic opportunity is 
concerned. 

However, it would not be wholly 
true to the facts to deny any sense of 
racial inferiority or superiority, how- 
ever hidden it may be and however 
little it functions overtly in social, 
economic, and professional contacts. 
‘The mixed populations appear anxious 
to be considered white and do not 
enjoy references to their mixed origin. 
They prefer white to colored ministers 
from the United States, and they en- 
courage white immigrants and frown 
upon colored immigrants. They also 
show preferences among white immi- 
grants, looking with less favor upon 
Syrians, who enter the retail trade, than 
upon other whites who compete less 
with them occupationally. Almost 50 
per cent of the domestic trade is in the 
hands of these Syrians.'° 


ConpITIONs IN Hat 
In Haiti conditions are very similar, a : 


only more backward economically and 
culturally. The population of this 
portion of the island is estimated at 
approximately 2,000,000 persons, who 
are said to be 90 per cent full-blood 
Negroes. The other 10 per cent are 
mulatto, and there are a few whites, 
almost wholly immigrants." Nearly 
all of the French white inhabitants 


10 Schoenrich, pp. 169-70, 238-9. 


Ts 


is 
\ 
| 
| 


were driven out — the various insur- 
rections and revolutions, which oc- 
curred there after the French revolu- 
tion, and even down to the present 
time, nor have white immigrants since 
been encouraged. Since the massacres 
of the early nineteenth century, it has 
been the policy of the Haitians to 
a reserve their country for the Haitians, 
7 which means for the Negro popula- 
q tions.” While the prevailing attitude 
_ toward whites has been on the whole 
unfriendly, thus creating race feeling, 
sometimes of a virulent type, it can 
__ searcely be said to have produced race 
distinctions in a social sense. In spite 
of many protestations of native equal- 
ity by the colored population there is 
probably a feeling of inferiority in their 
attitude toward the whites, which 
accounts in part for their antagonism to 
the latter, although this antagonism is 
doubtless primarily economic. The 
Negroes have become greatly inter- 
mixed in Haiti. Captain Perfilieff, a 
member of the Beebe expedition to 
‘ Haiti, speaks of this. He says: 


Here you would come across a distinct 
French type with pronounced Negro 
coloring. Again you would find traces of 
the Indian, Malayan, Semitic, and Mon- 
golian. You didn’t find them in colonies. 
They were all intermixed—blacks, browns, 
reds, yellows, and whites all intermarried 
and living together—a heterogeneous lot." 


He adds: 

In general, you find them peaceful, 
tolerant and enormously illiterate. The 
nationalists are simply a small group of the 
educated, who have no support from the 
population." 

The economic backwardness, illiter- 

8 acy, and political incompetence of the 
Haitians are notorious. Ex-president 
Légitime explains this fact as “not a 
racial question, but simply a problem 
of political economy.’* ‘This is per- 


Schoenrich, pp. 42, 169, 170. 
8 Literary Digest, June 11, 1927, p. 54. 


haps largely true. Doubtless also the 
Haitians have suffered greatly from 
having so largely extinguished the 
French and Spanish culture. Their 
exclusivism has left them without 
models and largely without incentive 
for higher achievement. Their low 


culture is exemplified in the rapidity | 
with which they breed. In addition to ; 
their 2,000,000 population large num. , 
bers have emigrated to Cuba, Panama, 

Colombia, and Central America," . 
where, because of their low culture. , 
they have not always been welcome : 
guests.'? Their over population has " 
helped to keep them in poverty and r 
illiteracy. They have had perhaps the ‘ 
least stable of Latin American govern- ‘ 
ments, having especial difficulty with 3 
their finances, which fact finally 

brought on occupation by the United b 
States. Now they fear that this occu- 1 
pation will result in a further divorce- V 
ment of economic opportunity from the I 
Negro element in the population and I 
place it in the hands of the better in- - 
formed and more resourceful whites. I 
Another evidence of their low cultural rT. 


development and inadequate adapta- li 
tion to the white civilization is the fact 


that the cities have proved a demoral- ™ 
izing factor to them. To quote Ex- ie 
President Légitime again: 
In order to understand its temperament 
and appreciate its worth, one must leave _ tl 
the towns, where society is in a state of | pe 
disaggregation, and penetrate far into the ti 
country. There, in the midst of a lu| jy 
uriant vegetation, will be found an almost of 
primitive population, professing a jealous 7 
love of its soil. They work, but without 
method, without guidance, and without lo 
capital. They have no resources. I oO 
order to sell their produce and buy the Sa 
4 Tbid.; also Foerster, p. 37. 
16 G. Spiller (Ed.), Inter-Racial Problems (P.3 
King & Son, London, 1911), p. 182. | 
18 [bid. 
17 Carlos De Velasco, “El Problema Negro, u 
Cuba Contempordnea, Tomo I, pp. 74-5. Ce 
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smallest thing they need, they have to 
walk long distances and cross the moun- 
tains to reach the markets in the urban 
centres.'* 
CuBA 

This island has always had a marked 
Spanish and Latin culture, only slightly 
modified toward the Anglo-Saxon since 
the establishment of the republic. 
According to the best available esti- 
mates of the relative numbers of whites 
and colored (including blacks and 
mixed bloods) in the island, the white 
element has predominated, with the 
exception of the period of 1817-1841, 
since 1775. The figures appear in the 
following table 


White (includ- | Colored (Black 
Cepaes of ing Chinese) and Mixed) 
56.2 43.8 
56.4 43 .6 
45.0 55.0 
44.2 55.8 
56.8 43.2 
67.8 32.2 
67.6 32.4 
67.9 32.1 
NS 70.3 29.7 
72.3* 27.71 


* Excluding Chinese. f Including Chinese. 


It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the figures for the whites exclude all 
persons of mixed blood, since race dis- 
tinctions in Cuba have been prevail- 
ingly such as to encourage a migration 
of the fairer skinned stocks to the white 
ranks, when this was possible. How 
much of the “colored”’ stock has been 
lost in the “‘white’’ it is impossible to 
say. 

The importation of Negro slaves into 
Cuba was large. The number im- 


18 Loe. cit., p. 182; Foerster, pp. 37-8. 

Cuba: Population, History, Resources, 1907 
(U. S. Bureau of Census, 1909), p. 143; and 
Census of the Republic of Cuba, 1919, p. 306. 
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ported, 1521-1763, was estimated by 
Humboldt at 60,000, and the total up 
to 1790 at 90,875. From 1790 to 1820 
the estimated number was 225,575, 
plus one-fourth more smuggled in. 
From 1820, when the slave trade was 
declared illicit, to 1853 the number was 
271,659. It is estimated that by 1880, 
when slavery was abolished in Cuba, a 
million slaves had been imported.?° 
Perhaps the number was really much 
larger, since in the nature of the case 
there was no way of accounting for the 
slaves smuggled into the island. In 
spite of the large importation of slaves 
throughout Cuban history, there were 
always a large number of freedmen, as 
the following table will show.” san 


Proportions or Cotorep CLASSIFIED 
AS SLAVE AND FREE 
Year Number Number Number 
Colored Slaves Free 
1774... . 75,180 44,333 30,847 
$14,983 199,292 115,691 
1827.. 393,436 286,942 106,494 
1841... 590,333 436,495 152,838 
1861... 596,396 $70,553 225,843 


If we allow for a large degree of error 
in these figures, it is still evident that 
there was constant drift from the 
status of slavery to that of freedom, 
due to the liberality of the Spanish 
culture in this respect and the smaller 
economic value of slaves in Cuba as 
compared with the United States. 
This drift towards freedom receives 
further emphasis if we compare the 
number of Negro slaves (425,521) and 
mulatto slaves (10,974) with the num- 
ber of free Negroes (64,784) and free 
mulattoes (88,054) as given for the 

2 Census of Cuba, 1899, p. 68. »~ 

21 Census of the Republic of Cuba, 1919, pe. 


265, 268, 273-5. 
2 Tbid., p. 274. 
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Pezuela maintains that “in spite of 
the enormous importations of Africans 
the free population of Cuba and even 
the whites alone outnumbered the 
slaves." He adds that this fact 
explains why Cuba escaped the catas- 
trophe which overwhelmed Santo Do- 
mingo (Haiti), “where in 1790 there 
were fifteen slaves for every free per- 
son.” There has been a_ gradual 
decline in the proportion of the colored 
to the white population in Cuba (as 
evidenced by the first table given 
above) from 43.8 per cent in 1775, to 
less than 27.7 per cent (including 
Chinese) in 1919. Of the total of 
2,889,004 population according to the 
census of 1919, 800,957 were classified 
as colored. Of these 40 per cent were 
rated as pure Negroes, 58 per cent as of 
mixed strains, and 2 per cent as Chi- 
nese.** The explanations offered for 
this relative decline of the Negro 
population in Cuba are a large immigra- 
tion, predominantly white, and a large 
Negro death rate, due largely to a 
lower economic and cultural status.” 
This relative decline of the colored 
population is taken by Foerster to 
indicate their lower culture, which is 
also apparent in other respects. He 
says: 

Of the entire population, 10 years or 
more of age in 1919, 40 per cent could not 
read. About one quarter of the entire popu- 
lation were of illegitimate birth in 1919; 
of the native whites one eighth were; of 
the colored more than half. were il- 
legitimate. Against every 100 legal mar- 
riages of white persons there were 13 con- 
sensual marriages; but against every 100 
legal marriages of colored persons there 
were 95 consensual marriages. Consen- — 


Ibid., p. 269. 


™ Ibid. 

*% Foerster, pp. 35-6. 

% Ibid., p. 36; also Census of the Republic of 
Cuba, 1919, p. 385; Luis Marino Pérez, “La 
Aclimatacién del Cubano,” Cuba Contempordnea, 
Tomo IV, p. 289. 
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sual marriages are generally more abundant 
in rural than in urban districts and the 
negroes chiefly live in the rural districts; 
even there, however, the proportion of 
consensual marriages is much higher among 
Negroes than among Whites.’ 


a 


The colored population shows 4 
somewhat greater affinity for the cities 
of 8,000 and over than does the white. 
The distribution of whites and colored 
in 1919 in the cities was 71.4 per cent 
and 28.6 per cent respectively for the 
island as a whole. ‘The relative dis- 
tribution of whites and colored for the 
rural districts (those under 8,000) was 
72.7 per cent and 27.3 per cent. A 
comparison of the urban and rural dis- 
tricts of the province of Havana illus- 
trates the same trend even more 
pointedly. The figures are: urban 
whites 77.4, urban colored 22.6; rural 
whites 84.3, rural colored 15.7.2 Com- 
paring the more rural province of 
Oriente, at the other end of the island, 
we find urban whites 54.1, urban col- 
ored 45.9; rural whites 57.5, rural 
colored 42.5. While the same prefer- 
ence for the cities by the colored popu- 
lation is shown here, the figures also 
indicate another interesting trend— 
that of the colored population to con- 
centrate where economic opportunity 
is less abundant and more primitive. 
This concentration in the cities is really 
an indication of their relative poverty 
and dependence upon manual and 
casual labor. The low percentage of 
rural colored in the province of Havana 
may be due to both the great attractive 
power of the city and to the strong 
competition of immigrant whites in the 
occupation of market gardening. 


Cxiass DIstTINcTION 


Practically all writers on Cuba, 


travelers and inhabitants of the island, 
report that there is no color line. In 


27 Loe, cit., p. 36. 
28 Census of the Republic of Cuba, 1919, p. 308. 
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Cuba, as in the rest of Latin America, 
this is not strictly true. While the 
masses of all shades of color mingle 
freely socially and intermarry appar- 
ently without the restraint of prejudice, 
there is something approaching class 
distinction on the basis of color in the 
upper classes and among the older 
families. But even here the distinc- 
tion is perhaps primarily economic and 
cultural and only incidentally racial. 
Nor is a distinction always perceptibly 
drawn in the upper social classes, even 
against those very dark in color. But 
in Cuba, as elsewhere, there is evident 
a persistent desire to escape from the 
colored classification into the white 
ranks. ‘The Census of 1899 states that 
the economic condition and personal 
privileges of the colored population in 
Cuba have been superior to those of the 
Negroes in the southern United States 
or in the non-Latin West Indies, al- 
though outside of the army social 
intercourse with the whites was limited. 
This harmony between the races was 
due largely to the equal treatment, 
politically and otherwise, accorded to 
them and the whites by the Spanish 
Government and to the enthusiasm of 
the colored population for the revolu- 
tion of 1895-98.2° But with the es- 
tablishment of the republic, and per- 
haps due somewhat to North American 
influence and a more stringent economic 
exploitation and discrimination by the 
whites who bring in foreign labor, race 
friction has begun to appear. 

Other factors in the racial division, 
which is largely economic and cultural, 
are undoubtedly the rising level of educa- 
tion of the colored and their increasing 
familiarity with political methods and 
procedure. Under the Spanish domi- 
nation both whites and colored were 
equals in the lack of privilege. History 
merely repeats itself when the more 
cultivated racial elements attempt to 
ed Census of Cuba, 1899, p. 69. 
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secure a larger share of the fruits of 
republicanism. The revolution of May 
20, 1912, was in part a protest of the 
colored against this discrimination, 
and the formation of parties along 
racial lines indicates the same animus.*® 
As early as 1835 José Antonio Saco 
expressed the conviction that Cuba 
must have white immigrants to protect 
her against the swarms of Haitians and 
Jaimaicans who look to the empty 
shores of Cuba attentively. Luis 
Marino Pérez states that the whites 
must retain moral and numerical pre- 
ponderance even in the interest of the 
colored people, as well as for the sake of 
culture and civilization.* 


BRAZIL 


There is probably a larger infusion of 
Negro blood in Brazil than in any other 
Latin American country except Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and Venezuela. This 
is especially true in the northern prov- 
inces, where the slave trade flourished 
until 1860. Slavery was abolished in 
1888. Statistics of relative propor- 
tions of the races in Brazil are essen- 
tially unreliable, largely because of lack 
of definite criteria of classification and 
even more because of the ever-present 
desire of individuals to move into the 
“‘white”’ category when possible. Her- 
man G. James cites estimates of the 
proportion of Negroes (full blood) to 
the white population at various periods 
as follows :* 

1583—3 Negroes to 5 whites (esti- 

mate of Father Anchieta) 

1830—3 Negroes to 2 whites (esti- 

mate of Malte-Brun) 

1872—1 Negro to 2 whites (census 

estimates) 
3° Mario Guiral Moreno, “ Nuestros Problemas 
Politicos, Econémicos y Sociales,’ Cuba Con- 
tempordnea, Tomo V, pp. 401-24; Carlos De 
Velasco, op. cit., pp. 73-9. 
31 Quoted by Carlos De Velasco, loc. cit., p. 76. 
® Herman G. James, Brazil after a Century of 


Independence (Macmillan, N. Y., 1925), p. 259. 
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— 4 1890—1 Negro to 3 whites (census) 

1920—1 Negro to 4 whites (census) 
These figures do not take account of the 
mestizos, probably equal in number to 
both whites and Negroes. They do, 
however, show fairly conclusively that 
the proportion of full-blood Negroes is 
diminishing. The proportion of both the 
whites and mestizos is increasing, due 
to the continued mixing through inter- 
breeding and immigration. The larg- 
est concentration of full-blood Negroes 
is in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro 
(26.79 per cent), Bahia (20.39 per cent), 
Minas Geraes (18.31 per cent), and 
Espirito Santo (16.09 per cent).® 
Bahia was the center of the slave trade, 
and all of these provinces fall within the 
area of tropical plantations. 

The percentages of mestizos are also 
large in these provinces, being 28.10, 
46.19, 34.98, and 35.39 respectively. 
The percentages of white population 
in these provinces is given as 42.95, 
25.59, 40.6, and 42.14, respectively. 
The largest percentages of white popu- 
lation are to be found in the southern 
provinces, located in the temperate 
zone, and devoted to coffee culture 
and stock raising. Santa Catharina 
(84.79); Rio Grande do Sul (70.17); 
Sao Paulo (63.07); and Parana (63.80) 
stand out conspicuously in this respect. 
The Federal District, including the 
city of Rio de Janeiro, with its many 
immigrants and largely developed com- 
merce and business, shows a high 
percentage of whites, 62.72. The per- 
centages of Negroes in these provinces 
and the Federal District were at the 
same census date only 4.8, 8.68, 12.97, 
5.17, and 13.35. The percentages of 
mestizos were 7.16, 15.8, 15.72, 18.66, 
and 21.6 respectively.** ‘The southern 
provinces have been settled largely 


Tbid., p. 262. 

* These statistics are taken from James, op. 
cit., p. 268, who regards them as fairly representa- 
tive of conditions today. a 


by Germans and Italians, and where 
immigration and small agricultural 
holdings are most in evidence the 
percentage of Negroes is smallest. 
The somewhat larger percentages of 
Negroes and mestizos in the Federal 
District (Rio de Janeiro) and Sao 
Paulo are due largely to the presence 
of the two largest cities of Brazil, 
which offer considerable employment 
to manual laborers and domestic 
servants. The number of mestizos 
is not to be considered as equivalent 
to the number of mulattoes, since 
mixed breeds of Indian derivation are 
also included. The percentage of full- 
blood Indians in the population varies 
from the lowest, 2.16 in the province 
of Rio de Janeiro, to the highest, 48.38, 
in the province of Amazonas® jp 
the Amazon Basin. 


Economic RELATIONS 


It is difficult to generalize regarding 
economic relations between whites 
and colored for Brazil as a whole, be- 
cause conditions vary greatly for 
different provinces. Pierre Denis sum- 
marizes fairly the situation in Sao 
Paulo when he declares that when 
slavery was abolished the Negroes 
left agriculture and flocked to the 
cities. ‘The number of Negro agricul- 
tural laborers decreases constantly. 
“The abolition of slavery has led to 
the rapid elimination of the black 
laborer.” Planters still employ them 
for the rougher work, such as clearing 
new tracts. European immigrants are 
encouraged to take the place of Negroes. 
Coffee culture especially is prevailingly 
in the hands of white immigrants, 
while the Negroes have gone into 
manual labor, domestic service, and 
transportation. In the northern 
% 

* Pierre Denis, Brazil (translated by Bernard 
Miall). (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1911), 


pp. 183-8. 
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provinces the Negroes have not been 
displaced by white immigrants, but 
cultivate the tropical plantations. At- 
tempts to substitute Italians in Minas 
Geraes were not successful. They 
migrated to Sao Paulo and to the 
mines, where wages were better, to 
the agricultural colonies, to get land 
of their own, and to the towns, to 
engage in trade.* 

Generally speaking, the Negroes do 
the roughest and most poorly paid 
labor in Brazil. There are a few 
black proprietors of plantations, and 
some of these are very intelligent and 
successful, but most of the plantations 
belong to the whites, many of whom 
live in the cities and operate their 
properties in absentia. The Negroes 
are not very satisfactory workers; 
they lack persistence and regularity. 
In the interior provinces labor supply 
is uncertain, which adds to their lack 
of industry. Discipline is difficult. 
All of this may be explained in part by 
their low culture and very low standards 
of living.** ‘Their literacy is extremely 
low. In the tropical provinces it is 
almost non-existent. Illiteracy for the 
country as a whole, including all 
racial elements, is estimated at from 
60 to 80 per cent.** It is lowest in the 
southern provinces, where the Germans 
have settled. The government has 
not been able to provide schools for 
everyone, and encourages private 
schools. The Germans and Italians 
have responded, and the Italian schools 
have been known to inculcate patriotic 
attitudes toward Italy rather than to- 
ward Brazil.*° In the tropics the 
Negroes have few schools. Denis says 
that the Brazilian Negroes’ moral 
and economic inferiority is incontest- 
able; they lack foresight and ambition; 


Ibid., pp. 315-17. 
Thid., pp. 319-20. 


James, p. 520. 


Denis, p. 179. 
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are sentimental, superstitious and pleas- 
ure-loving.*. However, Bryce rates 
them as superior to the Haitians in 
character and habits and on a parity 
with the Santo Domingans, while in 
education and enterprise they are 
inferior to the colored people of the 
southern states of North America.” 

The mestizos are a higher type cul- 
turally, but apparently are less well 
adjusted. They are less willing than 
the blacks or Negroes as agricultural 
laborers. Dr. de Lacerda gives a 
striking, if somewhat enthusiastic, de- 
scription of their faults and virtues in 
the following passage: 


They have scarcely shown any capacity 
for commercial or industrial life. As a 
rule, they squander what they have, are 
irresistibly fond of ostentation, are un- 
practical in their affairs, versatile, and in- 
temperate in their enterprises. No one, 
however, can dispute that they are keenly 
intelligent and have a disposition for letters 
and science, and a fair political capacity. 
The metis of Brazil have given birth down 
to our own time to poets of no mean in- 
spiration, painters, sculptors, distinguished 
musicians, magistrates, lawyers, eloquent 
orators, remarkable writers, medical men, 
and engineers, who have been unrivalled 
in their technical skill and professional 
ability. As politicians they are clever, 
insinuating, and very acute in profiting 
by any favorable opportunity to secure a 
position; they are usually energetic and 
courageous in the struggle, in which they 
use every weapon with equal zest.“ 

Race prejudice is at a minimum in 
Brazil, but even here there is not a total 
absence of racial barriers, perhaps again 
erected primarily on the basis of eco- 
nomic and cultural distinctions. Bryce 
says: 

The Brazilian lower class intermarries 
freely with the black people; the Brazilian 


Tbid., p. 323. 
“James Bryce, South America: Observations 
and Impressions (Macmillan, N. Y., 1914), p. 479. 
G. Spiller (Ed.), op. cit., p. 381. 
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middle class intermarries with mulattoes 
and quadroons. Brazil is the one country 
in the world, besides the Portuguese colo- 
nies on the east and west coasts of Africa, 
in which a fusion of the European and 
African races is proceeding unchecked by 
law or custom. The doctrines of human 
equality and human solidarity have here 
their perfect work. The result is so far 
satisfactory that there is little or no class 
friction. The white man does not lynch 
or maltreat the Negro: indeed, I have never 
heard of a lynching anywhere in South 
America except occasionally as part of a 
political convulsion. The Negro is not 
accused of insolence and does not seem to 
develop any more criminality than nat- 
urally belongs to any ignorant population 
with loose notions of morality and prop- 
erty.“ 


De Lacerda indicates that the estab- 
lishment of the republic has diminished, 
rather than increased, race prejudice in 


Brazil, especially as concerns the 
mestizos. ‘This is apparently the oppo- 
site of what has occurred in Cuba. He 


further says: 


Prejudices of race and color, which were 
never so firmly rooted in Brazil as one finds 
them in the population of North America, 
have lost much more of their strength 
since the Republic was proclaimed. As 
the new régime opened the door to all 
talent, many able mulattoes succeeded in 
gaining admission to the highest political 
offices in the country. In the National 
Congress, the courts, higher education, the 
diplomatic world, and the highest branches 
of the administration, the mulattoes now 
occupy a prominent position. They have 
a great influence on the government of the 
country. Marriages between metis and 
whites are no longer disdained as they 
formerly were, now that the high position 
of the mulatto and the proof of his moral 
qualities have led people to overlook the 
evident contrast of his physical characters, 
and his black origin is lost sight of in the 
approximation of his moral and intellectual 
qualities to those of the white. 7 


“ Op. cit., p. 480. 
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The writers have observed groups of 
carnival paraders of all colors led 
through the streets of Rio de Janeiro 
by blacks, mulattoes, and whites indis. 
criminately, with no apparent con- 
sciousness of color. Yet they also 
recall a heated dispute at the dinner 
table between a young Brazilian plan- 
tation owner of French and Portuguese 
descent and the captain of a British 
liner over the question of the relative 
whiteness of Brazilians and Argen- 
tineans, the former maintaining that 
the Brazilians were as white as their 
neighbors of Spanish descent. The 
captain demurred, and later observa- 
tions upon the inhabitants of both 
nations convinced us that the captain 
was abundantly correct. The desire 
to be white is no less marked in Brazil 
than elsewhere in Latin America, how- 
ever friendly the colors may be towards 
each other in general. 


REMAINING LATIN AMERICAN 
CouNTRIES 

The other Latin American countries 
may be treated more briefly and rather 
schematically because of the relatively 
smaller numbers of Negroes they con- 
tain and because there is little that is 
new to say about them. ‘The propor- 
tion of colored in Colombia is relatively 
large, the Negroes and Zambos together 
constituting approximately 30 to 35 
per cent of the 4,000,000 population.” 
In Venezuela, according to Enock, the 
whites constitute only 10 per cent of 
the population, while the mestizos 
comprise 70 per cent, the highest pro- 
portion in South America. ‘The other 
20 per cent of the population is made 
up of Indians, Negroes, and resident 


See also Denis, p. 314 and Bryce, pp. 473 ff. 
47 C, Reginald Enock, The Republics of Central 
and South America (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 


1913), p. 348; see also James and Martin, The 


Republics pa Latin America (Macmillan, N. Y., 


1923), p 
sis, 
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foreigners.“*? The sensitiveness of the 
colored was so marked in Venezuela 
that, according to Gil Fortoul, 


for fear of wounding the feelings of the 
Negroes and descendents of slaves, the 
official summary of the last census con- 
tains no mention of race.*® 


Yet there seems to be little race dis- 
crimination, even socially, and even less 
in a political way. Frequently the 
highest positions of government are 
held by men of color, who, according to 
Gil Fortoul, show as much governing 
capacity as pure whites.°° Other com- 
mentators upon the marked political 
instability of Venezuela have been 
inclined to offer a racial explanation 
which, however, may reduce to a cul- 
tural one. Gil further asserts that 
there are no longer any considerable 
fractions of either pure whites or pure 
blacks. 


There are few Negroes except in the 
maritime cities, and these come mainly 
from the Antilles. Doubtless they will 
soon disappear as a race because of cross- 
ings with the population of the interior.” 


This is truly a land predominantly of 
mixed breeds. Formerly the whites of 
European descent dominated the social 
and political life of this land of Bolivar, 
and to a certain extent they still do.* 
Culture is relatively low in Venezuela 
as compared with standards in much of 
Latin America. For many years there 
has been a_ political dictatorship, 
scarcely opposed, except in the feeble 
and quickly suppressed revolt of stu- 
dents in the spring of 1928. 

On the other hand, the culture of 
Colombia is among the highest in 
Latin America. The poetic product 


** Loe. cit., p. 369. 

José Gil Fortoul, op. cit., p. 46. 
5° Thid. 


® 


emanating from Bogota has been of a 
high order. Bogota is one of the most 
typical centers of old Spanish culture 
yet remaining in Spanish America, 
preserved largely by its isolation. It 
has been predominantly a white cul- 
ture. The Negroes have penetrated 
but little into the highlands of Co- 
lombia. They are to be found es- 
pecially on the plantations and low- 
lands of the lower Magdalena. Bar- 
ranquilla is the chief seaport city and 
its laboring population and lower 
classes are chiefly black, including 
many West Indian Negroes. They 
work mainly at shipping and in the 
factories. The Negroes who have 
penetrated into the remote forest 
regions, it is said, often descend partly 
to barbarism. Yet many of the politi- 
cal leaders, especially in liberal move- 
ments, have been mulattoes, generally 
from the east coast. Often they have 
attained distinction in law and journal- 
ism, two main roads to success in 
Colombia. The west coast population 
is largely colored. Here the interests 
are primarily economic rather than 
literary, and the colored worker is 
regarded as lazy and inefficient, but 
not usually vicious.™ 

The colored populations of Mexico 
and Central America are relatively 
small. For the most part they skirt 
the coast of the Carribean, where labor 
opportunities are best. ‘The Indians 
are much more numerous and are 
located mainly in the interior and on 
the west coast. In Central America 
the Negroes have from the beginning 
been the main labor reliance on the 
banana plantations. They have for 
the most part been imported. The 
relatively few Negro slaves under the 
Spanish were largely absorbed into the 
Mosquito Indians and Zambos. In 


5 Phanor James Eder, op. cit., pp. 187, 193, 
197-8, 206-7, 215; see also Enock, op. cit., pp. 
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certain portions of these countries 
Negroes are still a curiosity, although 
their number is increasing in the 
banana lands. The largest Negro 
admixture is in Panama, which has 
long been a converging center for 
Negro laborers, those from Jamaica 
predominating. In all of these coun- 
tries the Negro has held a subordinate 
position economically and culturally, 
and he has not been sufficiently numer- 
ous to count for a great deal politically, 
except possibly in the banana lands. 
Yet social distinctions are not par- 
ticularly marked even here. Perhaps 
he has been ranked lowest socially in 
Mexico. The old caste ratings in 
Mexico in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries placed those with 
Negro blood at the bottom, in the 
following order: Mulattoes (descended 
of Spanish and Negroes), Moriscos 
(Spanish and mulattoes), Zambos 
(Indians and Negroes). With a grow- 
ing democracy the social status of those 
with Negro blood has considerably 
improved.* 

In the Andean republics those with 
Negro blood are even less numerous. 
Estimates of Negro and mulatto popu- 
lation in Peru vary from 2 to 4 per 
cent. Negroes were first imported 
as slaves to work on the sugar planta- 
tions. They did the heavy manual 
labor of the country until 1855, when 
slavery was abolished. Then, as else- 
where in Latin America, they went to 
the towns, and have since lived largely 
from casual labor, personal service and 
the like. They rarely leave the warm 
coast regions. They have not mingled 


“ Wallace Thompson, Rainbow Countries of 
Central America (Dutton, N. Y., 1927), pp. 20, 
182-3, 242; see also James and Martin, pp. 
379-80, 401; Enock, op. cit., p. 445. 

% Wallace Thompson, The People of Mexico 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1921), pp. 111 ff. 

% Enock, op. cit., p. 198; James and Martin, 
p. 242; E. C. Vivian, Peru (D. Appleton & Co., 


N. Y., 1914), p. 57. 


particularly with the other elements of 
the population, except with the In. 
dians, and are regarded with less fayor 
than either the Chinese or the Indians, 
who have mingled more freely.*’ jg 
said that in Lima the ladies of fashion 
are very proud of their pale complex. 
ions,®* thus indicating race prejudice, 
which is directed towards the Indians 
as well as toward the Negroes. 

In Ecuador the Negroes also stick 
closely to the west coast and constitute 
only about 8,000 persons. They have 
fused with certain of the Indian tribes, 
with the result that there are some 
35,000 Zambos in the country. Caste 
distinctions are relatively strong here, 
even stronger than in Peru, Bolivia, 
and Colombia, and the colored popula- 
tion loses itself in the whiter elements 
as rapidly as possible.** There are 
very few Negroes in Chile and little 
mixture of Negro blood.*® The immi- 
gration laws now exclude Negroes and 
Chinese." Negroes are practically 
negligible in Bolivia and Paraguay. 
It is estimated that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the Bolivians are pure Indian,” and 
probably over 95 per cent have some 
Indian blood. There is less foreign 
blood in Paraguay than in any other 
Latin American country. The com- 
mon tongue is Guarani (Indian), al- 
though the official language, like the 
ruling class, is Spanish. Negroes are 
scarcely known there. 

The Negro population is also negli- 
gible in Uruguay and Argentina. In 
the latter country it numbers probably 

57 Enock, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 

58 C_ Reginald Enock, Peru (T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 1912), p. 132. 

8° Enock, The Republics of Central and South 
America, p. 264; Enock, Ecuador (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1914), pp. 221, 226, 234, 236. 

* James and Martin, p. 208. 

“J. Warshaw, The New Latin America 
(Crowell, N. Y., 1922), p. 20. 

® James and Martin, p. 259; Enock, Repubiics 
of Central and South America, p. 277. 


Enock, ibid., p. 184. at 
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less than 1,000 persons.™ In fact, an 
interesting folk lore has developed 
about the Negro in the Rio de la Plata 
region,* thus indicating his relative 
scarcity. In a residence of a year in 
Buenos Aires, a city of 2,000,000 peo- 
ple, the writers saw not more than five 
or six Negroes and mulattoes. There 
is little room for race prejudice under 
such conditions. The warden of the 
national prison is a mulatto, and he is 
also a professor in the University of 
Buenos Aires. One of the patriotic 
tales popular in Argentine history 
represents a Negro slave as revealing 
the details of a Spanish plot against the 
struggling republic in the period of the 
revolution. For this service he re- 
ceived his freedom. Rivadavia, one 
of the great figures in Argentine his- 
tory, was a mulatto. Practically the 
only Negroes in Uruguay are in the 
agricultural regions on the Brazilian 
frontier. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be said that the 
relation of Negroes (including mulat- 
toes and other mixed Negroid types) 
with whites in most of Latin America 
is generally cordial. Negroes partic- 
ipate relatively freely in the political 
life, often holding high governmental 
positions. Economically they usually 
occupy relatively a lower position, ow- 
ing to inferior training, experience and 
capital, rather than to active discrim- 
ination on the part of the whites. So- 
cially there is everywhere a distinction, 
especially among the higher classes, 
but sometimes this is very difficult 
to define, and is perhaps more fre- 
quently due to differences in economic 
and cultural status than to differences 
in blood. Differences of race are 
themselves often elusive and difficult 

Ibid., p. 128. 


“Vicente Rossi, Cosas de Negros (Imprenta 
Argentina, Cordoba, 1926). 


to analyze, owing to much unrecorded 
interbreeding and the everywhere man- 
ifest desire of the people of color to 
pass over into the white ranks. This 
desire is realized whenever it is found — 
possible of fulfilment and is perhapsthe = 
surest evidence of underlying racial — 
antipathy or discrimination. - 
Racial distinctions are least notice- _ 
able in the West Indies, on the southern | 
Carribean, and in Brazil, where the © 
Negro blood is most plentiful, and they 
increase toward the west coast and © 
especially along the line of the Andean 
republics. There is a noticeable corre- _ 
lation between culture and the propor- — 
tion of Negro blood, the higher culture, 
greater facility in self-government, and 
economic advancement occurring where 
the Negro element is smallest. These 
social goods are markedly deficient in 
the countries that show the highest 
proportion of Negro blood. The case 
of Haiti is particularly noticeable in 
this connection. Doubt may be raised, 
however, as to whether this deficiency 
is due to the fact of race or merely to 
certain cultural adhesions to the Negro 
race. It also seems clear that the 
various revolts against Spain improved 
the condition of the Negroes, and per- 
haps it is also true that the increasing 
invasion of a commercial culture which 
is not Spanish has lowered the Negro 
position. 
There appears to have been a period 
in each of the Latin American coun- 
tries where the Negroes were used 
most extensively on the tropical plan- 
tations in which they increased 
more rapidly than the whites. The 
length of this period appears to have 
varied largely according to the extent — 
to which the Negroes were used on the 
plantations. It was longest in Haiti. 
This period was followed by another in 
which there has been a constant rela- 
tive decline of the Negro population, 


due to the abolition of the slave trade 
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and slavery, to the growth of white im- 
migration, and to the tendency of the 
pure blood Negro stock to disappear in 
_ the mixed breeds and ultimately into 

the white stock. The Negro has gen- 
_ erally replaced the Indian in the regions 
_ of the tropical plantations, but on the 
west coast of the continent, in the 
forests and in the highlands, the In- 


dians are still dominant numerically 
over both Negroes and whites. Hen 
the dominant types of the future wijj 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


apparently be a mixture of Indian and | 


white, instead of mulattoes. In the 
temperate regions of Latin America the 
white type dominates, due to a large, 
and ar increasing, white immigra. 


tion. 
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Black and White ; in Certain Parts of West Africa * 


By Isaac FisHER 


Sometime Traveling Fellow, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Public Speaking and 
Publicity, Florida A. and M. College, T: 


N setting down the impressions be- 

low, it is not possible, within the 
limits of this article, to do more than 
suggest certain matters which seem 
worthy of serious comment. 

I went to the British West African 
Colonies in 1926, to see all that I could 
of conditions there; and then to proceed 
to Liberia to contrast, for my own en- 
lightenment, what I had seen under 
so-called Nordic rule with life and con- 
ditions under the rule of a non-white 
people. 

I went to Africa determined to 
measure, not by the rules of judgment 
of the earth’s peoples who Jabor under 
disabilities and are behind in life’s race. 
These standards hold this or that group 
responsible for the failures of other 
people, but they do not win success. 
I was determined to measure by those 
standards which, ruthlessly applied to 
and by themselves, have given certain 
branches of the human family domi- 
nance of the world today. Accordingly 
and naturally, although deeply stirred 
with sympathy for the African peoples 
in their desire for a more enviable 
status, I went seeking to know whether 
there are left to them, in the areas 
visited, any valuable opportunities to 
develop according to the rules by which 
most advanced peoples have strength- 
ened themselves, so that they rule to- 
day from pole to pole. 

Obviously, such an inquiry would 
minimize obstacles and magnify per- 
sonal determination, initiative and 
self-help; just as the men who are con- 
quering the air today are putting their 
determination to be masters of trans- 


oceanic air flying away above any pos- 
sible difficulties and obstacles which 
the task may offer—away above the 
perils of death and oblivion in the 
seas. 

What are those rules of development 
and canons of basic endeavor? Great 
Britain is the master type-form of an 
imperial government. Out of her West 
African Colonies come encouraging re- 
ports, giving substantial knowledge of 
both the people and country. The 
answer to the question may be found in 
examining the technique which Great 
Britain and other successful nations 
employ in setting progress under way 
in uncivilized lands. 


TECHNIQUE OF CIVILIZATION WoRK 


The development rules exhibit them- 
selves in the things which most highly 
civilized peoples do when they are 
making conquest of uncivilized lands. 
While there may be slight variations 
from the order indicated below, the | 
program followed is somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The forcible suppression of war- 
fare, and the creation of a military gov- | 
ernment, more or less arbitrary, to pre- 
serve peace and prepare the way for a | 
reign of law and order. This marks the — 


ilized, respectively. The former have 
learned that no permanent progress is 
possible under a régime of continuous 
warfare. The uncivilized feelthat the 
highest expression of valor and sover- sy 
eignty is the exercise of the power to 
make war perpetually. 
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2. As early a development of agri- 
_ culture as is possible in order to provide 
food. This is not always successful at 
first, but most forward-looking govern- 
ments rank it high in the program. 
Agriculture is always comparatively 
neglected or backward in uncivilized 
lands, and is seldom there held in high 
regard. 

3. Establishment of communication 
by the building of roads and bridges, 
and, later, of railroads; the develop- 
ment of inland waterways; and the con- 
struction of telegraphs and telephones. 

4. Adoption of certain sanitary and 
other health measures to make life 
possible, safe and effective. 

7% 5. The development of the material 
ie resources of the country, or the stimu- 
lation of industries other than agricul- 

ture. Sometimes agriculture follows 

“¢ this, as in cases where special non- 
agricultural industries have been the 

for colonization. 

6. Conscious development of trade 
through the encouragement of mercan- 
tile pursuits. Although the missionary 
and the trader usually precede govern- 
ment, there is no conscious develop- 
ment of trade by the government itself 
until the reign of peace and the develop- 
ment of industry have become estab- 
lished conditions. 

7. Absorption of military govern- 
ment by a civil establishment which is 

definitely able to keep the peace at all 
= and to guarantee customary 

rights and safety of life, liberty and 
property. 

Here another sharp distinction is 
discerned between advanced peoples 
and the uncivilized in all lands. The 
most highly civilized regard govern- 
ment and the power and perquisites en- 
joyed by the few in immediate control 
as mere instruments with which to ac- 
complish the results tabulated above 
and below. On the other hand, back- 
are prone to 
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idolize government and the visible | the 
power wielded by those who manipy. | 4 s 
late it. The difference is basic and ] 
prescribes rather accurately the posi. 
tions held by those who rule in the | for 


world today and those who are under | gnc 
subjection. age 

The minds of advanced peoples are | con 
constantly being turned away from | ynt 
government to the development of such_ | ma 
material, spiritual and other resources | ally 
as make for the happiness and progress | met 


of the people. On the other hand, the | for. 
thoughts of the groups which have not V 
made much progress turn just as con- 


liza’ 
stantly away from the drudgery of that | peo 
material development which constitutes phil 
the first step toward political fran , opn 
chise; and they see the pomp, power | of 1 
and perquisites of government as the | cuss 
only real good. This is shown clearly | the 
by the phenomena that wherever ad- | to 5 
vanced peoples predominate in num- | nece 
bers and govern, the interests of agri- | the 
culture and industry are almost always 
matters of major importance. In 


backward lands and among backward V 


peoples, these occupations <re invari- | ulat 
ably neglected for the more spectacular | serv 
matters of government, and rule of one | _ reso 
group by another. Color has nothing | ness, 
to do with it, it being wholly a matter | fair 
of enlightenment. law 
8. Establishment of credit for fur- | teacl 
ther development purposes. Capital | base 
will enter no territory and credit willbe | the 
granted no political organization where | upol 
the above steps have not been taken or prac 
planned. On t 
9. Establishment of a general at-| and 
mosphere of industry—manual labor— |_ buik 
for every person. ‘This is not strictly _ tions 
the ninth step, for it begins as soon as _ tives 
law and order have been established ther 
But by the time the other steps have woul 
been taken, it has been discerned that _ by tl 
hard work is the normal life of all. Ex | what 
ceptions there will be to the rule re the / 
quiring all to labor with the hands; but | aske: 
- 
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the majority are required to do so when 
| q stable civilization is being built. 

10. Material foundations having 
been laid, measures are next adopted 
for the general diffusion of education, 
and the building of other cultural 
agencies. These being dependent on 
community wealth are made to wait 
until such wealth has been amassed or 
made possible. Religion is not gener- 
ally regarded as a function of govern- 
ment. The building of churches is left 
for religious agencies. 

With some modifications, this is civi- 
lization’s program as carried out by 
peoples whose dominant motive is not 
philanthropy, but progress and devel- 
opment. ‘To determine the standards 
of measurement which the much-dis- 
cussed Nordics apply in determining 
the relations which they will sustain 
to peoples in ‘si>ction to them, it is 
necessary to fi ‘e basic character of 
the ruling grou, . 


‘Some Britisu Traits 


| Without attempting a complete tab- 
ulation, the British traits usually ob- 
served are industry, initiative, self-help, 
resourcefulness, practicality, dauntless- 
ness, perseverance, self-control, love of 
fair play, almost unswerving devotion to 
law and order, courage, loyalty to the 
teachings of science, and a pride of race 
based on past achievements. Of these, 

the Briton seems to lay most stress 
| upon initiative, self-help, self-control, 
| practicality, and unflagging industry. 
, On the basis of such traits of character 
| and such a program of civilization- 

building, I could fairly measure the rela- 
tions which Great Britain’s representa- 
tives in Africa would maintain toward 
the native peoples there. My question 
would therefore be, not the one asked 
by those who are behind in the race, i.e., 
what is Great Britain doing to lift up 
the Africans? but, rather, the question 
asked by the peoples who have suc- 


a) 
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Ae 
ceeded and who rule the rest of the ¥ 
world, to wit: What doors have the _ 
British left open, through which the 
natives by their own initiative and 
self-help may realize that program 
which progressive nations adopt for the 
building of self-sustaining states? 


EDUCATION IN CERTAIN COLONIES 


It will be conceded everywhere that : 
initiative, independence, industry, etc., 
must be rooted in intelligence if they 
are to be permanent and effective. 
This brings us at once to Great Britain’s 
work for education in the colonies of 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 
In all of these there has been a decided 
upward trend in appropriations for ed- 
ucation. In two of them the increases 
have been almost amazing. This up- 
ward trend since the World War is a 
most important consideration, for it in- 
dicates the desire of the ruling Govern- 
ments to open the doors of education 
and coéperation for the natives. 

Gold Coast.—The administrative 
policies of Sir Gordon Guggisberg, who 
was the Governor at the time of my 
visit were convincing proofs of the in- 
tention to keep faith with the people. 
In no way is that more clearly shown 
than in the annual appropriations for 
education by the Government for the 
period 1915-1927: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR Epucation By GoLp 
Coast GOVERNMENT, 1915-1 


1915....... £29,077 | 1921-1922... £92,098 
1916....... 31,122 | 1022-1923... 100,074 
1917....... 33,619 | 1923-1924... 111,222 
43,754 | 1924-1925... 112,122 
a 54,442 | 1925-1926... 125,339 
56,441 | 1926-1927... 149,343 
1921. . 24,657* 


The natives of Gold Coast are ad- 
mittedly industrious, progressive and 


* Financial year changed in 1921 to end on 
March 31. 
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eager for development. The Govern- 
ment is meeting these qualities with 
the marked increases in the amounts 
given for education here noted. In ad- 
dition to all this, one must chronicle the 
opening of Achimota College, in 1927, 
at Accra, Gold Coast. The initial cost 


of this school was £520,000, or $2,600- 
000, as compared with the meager 
£800, or $4,000 with which Harvard 
University was founded. The men- 
bers of Achimota’s faculty are grad- 
uates of Oxford or Cambridge, or other 
famous universities of the British Em- 
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pire. The original list included the 
late Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, a native of the 
Gold Coast, who had been educated in 
the United States and then called back 
to help lead his own people into better 


The development of trade and tech- 
nical schools is one of the marked lines 
of new educational advance. There is 
a noticeable interest in the education of 
girls. In all the schools of the Colony, 
the ideal is not alone knowledge and 
technical skill, but the character with 
which to make these important and 
valuable in helping Africa catch its 
stride. 

To all of these must be added an in- 
creasing codperation between Govern- 
ment and Missionary Societies for the 
extension of education. ‘The new Edu- 
cation Ordinance provides a strong 
board of education composed of repre- 
sentatives of missions, natives, and 
agents of the Government. ‘The pur- 
pose of this board is to improve the 
quality of teaching by raising the 
status and qualifications of teachers. 
This includes more efficient supervision 
of schools, additional financial assist- 
ance to missionary and other private 
schools, increase of the teaching staff, 
revision of the work of the grades, lay- 
ing of new emphasis on the education of 
girls, and the organization of a new de- 
partment of education for the Northern 
Territories. 

Sierra Leone.—In Sierra Leone 
where almost all the educational leaders 
of the English-speaking West African 
colonies have received their initial prep- 
aration, there has not been the broad 
general advance in education which one 
notes in the Gold Coast. A partial ex- 
planation of this lies in the fact that it 
is not a wealthy colony like the Gold 
Coast. But it seemed to me that there 
were not the same cordial relations 
between Europeans and natives as 
one observed in the other British 


a 


West African colonies. Whatever the > 
causes, the showing in education was _ 
not so good; although there were 

strong indications of a desire to im- 
prove conditions, on the part of the 
Government. The appropriations for 
education in Sierra Leone during the 
period 1913-1927 are shown below: | 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EpvucaTion BY GOVERN- 
MENT OF SrerRA LEoNE DurtnG Periop 


1913-1927 
£13,296 | 19@2......... £24,617 
14,626 | 1923. . 22,448 
14,405 | 1924.. 28,440 
18,123 | 1925. . 30,766 
1919 17,052 | 1926 34,926 
40,699 

In Sierra Leone, as in the Gold Coast, | 
there have been marked developments, 
all looking to the improvement of the _ 
existing school system and the more | 
rapid spread of education throughout 
the Colony and the Protectorate. 

Nigeria.—Nigeria—Britain’s great __ 


ulation only to India—reflects the 
genuine determination to increase op-— 
portunities for education of natives, 


The education appropriations for the 


African Colony, second in size and pop- : : 


post-war period were as follows: . 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR EpvucaTIon BY THE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF NIGERIA FOR THE PERIOD 4 ou 
1918-1927 7 


1918....... £45,747 | 1923-1924... £109,202 
1919....... 49,216 | 1924-1995... 116,801 
1920....... 69,443 | 1925-1996... 141,557 
1921-1922.. 67,494 | 1926-1927... 177,743 


1922-1923. . 100,063 


the educational needs of the people is _ 
evident in Nigeria as in other colonies _ — 
already mentioned. Without discuss- 

ing the duty of these Governments, this 7 
awakening interest in the education of 
the native seems to indicate that Great 
Britain is increasingly anxious to do its 
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duty in other directions relative to its 
colonies. 
Some NATURAL QUERIES 
But what of segregation? lynchings? 
race prejudice? color repulsions and 
contempt? exploitation of the natives? 
justice in the courts? the reservation of 
all benefits of government for the Euro- 
peans? participation of the natives in 
government? and what assistance is 
given to the natives by the Govern- 
ments of these several colonies? 
Parting of the Ways.—lIt is in the 
questions asked concerning the prevail- 
ing situation relative to the subjects 
mentioned in these queries that one can 
_ discover a parting of the ways between 
certain so-called Nordic canons of judg- 
ment and those held by many of the 
~ race groups which labor under disabili- 
ties throughout the world today. As I 
studied the English, for example, I con- 
_ cluded that instead of the questions 
above, the first questions which the 
average Englishman would ask would 
be, in substance, like these: 


Is it possible through character, i.e, initi- 
ative, self-help, self-control, industry, etc., for 
_ the African natives to create a position for 
themselves, in which they may hope to escape 

_ the major disabilities which are imposed upon 
them by alien powers? Conceding for argu- 
-ment’s sake that there are some grievous dis- 
_ abilities imposed upon the natives, are any 
means left by which they may so improve 
themselves and their status that they can rise 

above the artificial hindrances as the English- 
man would finally do? Can the natives con- 
quer minor social and political disabilities as 


the restless Briton conquers the hostile tropics 
infinitely harder task? 
e- Unfair as these queries may seem to 
be, the writer believes that they are the 
ones which all peoples who labor under 
disabilities must at last ask concerning 
their own situations, if they would come 
to the position of their heart’s desire. 
For whatever the Christian duty of the 
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strong to help the weak—a duty which 
must be pressed upon the attention of 
strong nations with increasing insist. 
ence—no weak peoples can come to per. 
manent strength except through the jp. 
dependent development of a characte 
which is its own protection. No rage 
can give such a character to another, 
although it may help. And when that 
character is acquired, it solves ques. 
tions and problems which legislator; 
can not even touch. 

Basis of Observations.—With these 
thoughts in mind, I decided to forget 
my own color and connection with q 
race problem at home, and the ques. 
tions which as a colored man I would 
naturally ask; and to view the parts of 
Africa which I would visit strictly from 
the standpoint of a group set out ona 
mission to conquer disabilities whatever 
they are, asking the same questions and 
invoking the same character traits by 
which certain groups hold dominance 
from pole to pole. 

The initial inquiry would be whether 
it is now possible under British rule for 
native West Africans, through initiative 
and self-help to aid in developing their 
country according to the program fol- 
lowed by the nations which today 
march in the van of civilization and 
power. ‘To this question I believe the 
answer is a decided affirmative, but 
many prevalent notions must be laid 
aside. 

It will be admitted that the Africans 
must have leaders and that govern- 
ments engaged in the work of reclaim- 
ing uncivilized lands must do initial 
work in helping train leaders whose no- 
tions square with civilized ideals. But 
the prevalent idea that government 
must provide all the mechanism and 
all the finance for the training of the 
whole body of leaders of any particular 
race must be abandoned. Beyond its 
own pressing necessities, it is not the 
duty of government to train leaders of 
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races. The people who dominate the 
earth provide economic opportunities 
for their people, and these latter 
through private initiative shape the 
ideals of those who are to give direction 
to civilized effort. 


OppoRTUNITIES IN BRITISH 
West AFrRIca 


There is in British West Africa an 
excellent groundwork for assistance by 
the natives in advancing the program 
of civilization, in codperation with the 
Government. This coédperation will 
not be ideal; nor will native leaders be 
permitted an unhampered initiative in 
giving direction to it. But if they vis- 
ualize this program in the large, and 
| work unceasingly to help advance it, 
the necessary results will make the next 
steps easier. 

Conceding as an accomplished fact the 
present control of the West African col- 
onies by the British Government, what 
opportunities for the native Africans are 
now existent in those dependencies? 

Creation of Voluntary Régime of 
Peace, Law and Order.—The world ad- 
mires a man who contends for what he 
believes to be his rights. This state- 
ment has become a truism. But there 
are two other statements which are just 
as true, although not referred to nor 
quoted so often, namely, that in any 
country where there is incessant physi- 
| cal warfare, progress is at the lowest 

ebb; and that in every backward land 
|  orinthe esteem of every backward peo- 


| ple, physical combat—pugnacity—is 


held in reverence. Or, to state it an- 
other way: the countries or groups 
which are constantly engaged in civil or 
internal warfare are the ones which are 
farthest behind in the gains of civiliza- 

| tion. 
There is peace in the colonies which 
I visited. But there is a fine work which 
the educated leaders can do in helping 
to make that peace secure and in turn- 
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ing the thoughts of the uncivilized 
away from the possibilities and excite- 
ment of physical warfare to the 
constructive agencies of purposeful, 
industrious peace. Many of these lead- 
ers see this clearly. It is significant 
that after every great war, however 
great its provocation, the most civi- 
lized nations seek immediately to re- 
turn their soldiers to the pursuits of 
peace. Governments are certain to 
welcome coiperation of their educated 
natives in making and preserving vol- 
untary peace and of lifting it up as the 
ideal of a group seeking to “catch step” 
with civilization. 

Development of Agriculture.—The de- 
velopment of agriculture is not a popu- 
lar subject in backward lands; but the 
newly-educated of the backward peo- 
ples are among those who dare neglect 
it. Every group holding dominance 
today develops agriculture as if it were 
a most sacred duty. I found in each 
colony that Governments are deeply 
concerned in development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the land; that the 
peoples have been given assurances of 
unquestioned title to their lands; and 
that cotperation of natives in the im- 
provement of farming methods is the 
one thing they would most heartily 
welcome. 

But even if Governments did not 
court codjperation, the African leaders 
who desire to see their people stand 
some day “clothed and in their right 
mind” will see at once that, for their 
own salvation, agriculture must be 
given a place of major importance in 
the rehabilitation of Africa; and that 
education must develop real leaders in 
that field who believe in work with the 
hands. If Governments do not provide 
such leaders, thoughtful Africans will 
have the task of pointing out to their 
fellows the wisdom of developing such 
pathfinders. This is a measure of 
self-help. 
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but also absolutely indispensable. 


Internal Development.—The building the African himself must develop the “ 
of roads, bridges, railroads, telegraphs, leadership through a conscious appreci- t 
telephones; the development of inland ation of the work which is to be done. tn 
waterways; the development of all the Development of Trade.—In the devel. fo 

material resources of the country; and opment of trade, as elsewhere, there 
the stimulation of industries other than seemed to me to be excellent opportunij- th 
agriculture require a body of trained ties for the African. He is subject to th 
artisans, engineers and specialists which _ the rigid competition of other traders; be 
indicate the lines of preparation the but that condition is not peculiar to sil 
Africans must follow if they are to be- Africa. He may grow produce, sell jt he 
come empire builders. in the domestic market or export it, as of 
If one will read the messages of manydo. He is employed asa clerk in al 
Governors of the respective colonies practically all European stores and th 
which I visited, urging that more atten- _ places of business and has a chance to co 
tion be given by officials to the task of | observe commercial practices differing de 
training Africans for these funda- from hisown. And there is nothing to he 
mental lines of endeavor; if one will ob- prevent him from developing new th 
serve the numbers of Africansemployed _ products, or from taking advantage of at 
in almost all branches and grades of the local needs to create new mercantile m 
development work required; will note openings for himself. om 
the increase in the number of trade and Creation of Sanitary and Health af 
technical schools; and will take the in- Régime.—In no other field is there so ne 
dividual “Blue Book” of each colony _ pressing a need and so large an oppor- ti 
and tabulate from the pay-rolls the im- tunity for the African as in that of the 

pressive data which show how exten- creation of sanitary and health régimes. of 
sively Africans are employed through- ‘The peculiar social conditions which pr 
out the colonies and protectorates in render health measures difficult are in 
the actual doing of these tasks, he will better known to the African native Af 
appreciate what a fine school of experi- than to any one else. And there is no cu 
ence is already being conducted forthe field where the Governments will be an 
Africans in the necessary but unspec- more grateful for codperation with na- to 
tacular demands of civilization build- tive leaders than in the matter of mak- Wi 
ing. To all of which must be added ing life more safe from disease and in 

the almost monotonous pleas of gov- pestilence. | 
ernment officials for native codperation The great hospital at Accra, Gold ha 
in advancing this work. I was con- Coast, where, I believe, Africans are to we 
stantly surprised—astounded is a bet- have the finest opportunities for clini- ati 
ter word—to see Africans in control of cal experience open to non-white people pe 
activities which are not usually en-_ in any part of the world; and the newly- | ne 
trusted to non-white peoples in other improved and enlarged hospitals of or 
lands. Sierra Leone and Nigeria, seem to be an pri 
Leadership of fact, if not name, can earnest of that desire for codperation. im 
easily be acquired in this work by Establishment of Credit.—African tel 
Africans in coéperation with the Gov- leaders, constantly laboring to achieve | bu 
ernments. Initiative and self-help, the objectives mentioned above, will TI 
under such favorable conditions, can find that they are mastering the tech- po, 
make the natives of these British colo- nique for the establishment of credit Af 
nies, not only valuable as they now are, for their country; even though at pres- wo 
But ent the British Empire is a guarantor of ne 
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credit for any dependency over which 
it rules. Certainly Governments are 
interested in codperating with Africans 
for the purpose named. 

Perfecting of Civil Government.—In 
the work of government, the natives of 
the British West African colonies have 
been granted a representative share 
since the World War, i.e., in the areas 
here discussed. On the moot question 
of whether or how soon these colonies 
are to be turned over to the control of 
the natives, it is idle to speculate or 
comment. Certainly it will not be 
done within the near future. I did not 
have to visit Africa to learn that. But 
there seemed to me to be a commend- 
able desire on the part of the Govern- 
ments to grant to the natives an in- 
creasingly large share in_ political 
affairs in proportion as these aborigi- 
nes helped advance toward the objec- 
tives here discussed. 

Extension of Culture.—The extension 
of culture is logically dependent on the 
progress made in the directions already 
indicated. All I saw in Britain's 
African possessions made me feel that 
culture institutions—-schools, museums 
and other instrumentalities to minister 
to man’s spiritual and aesthetic life 
will be created as material prosperity 
increases. 

Character Building.—The tropics 
have not been developed with fine 
words, maxims or slogans; but by initi- 
ative, hard work with the hands, inde- 
pendence, dependability, resourceful- 
ness, self-control, high ideals of law and 
order, scientific methods, integrity, 
practicality, perseverance, courage and 
imagination. ‘These and other charac- 
ter traits not only make for progress 
but they give mastery in all fields. 
The building of character such as this is 
possible for the African in British West 
Africa, as it is in any other part of the 
world. It is his task to recognize its 
necessity and ated prov ide for it. 
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Task for Seers.—This entire program 
is for the African seers and scholars. 
They can see it in cojperation with gov- 
ernments; but if governments do not 
see eye to eye with them, they must see 
it alone. For after all it is their task; 
just as it is their task to work out their 
problems for their people, under the 
necessary restraints of law-abiding 
conduct and_ attitudes. Difficult? 
Yes, extremely difficult ; but the peoples 
who hold leadership today have not 
counted difficulties. 


Hore 


I returned from Africa more hopeful 
for its people because of some of the 
splendid African leaders I had met 
there; and because I had seen the 
British West African colonial official 
face to face in Africa for almost five 
months and had observed him with un- 
usual care. Although he is no benevo- 
lent empire builder solely for the bene- 
fit of other men, his traditional love of 
fair play makes it comparatively easy 
to codperate with him. Such coépera- 
tion is wholly compatible with self- 
help. For self-help does not mean re- 
jection of assistance by other men, but 
a wise use of all aid which others are 
willing to give in connection with indi- 
vidual endeavors. Mutual assistance 
rendered to each other in Africa by 
Britons and far-seeing African path- 
finders will bring results of great value 
in that quarter of the world. 

Africa must “catch step” again. It 
has the strength to march forward; but 
it must measure by the canons of those 
already “in step” for the most part, 
and not by its own. And it must 
develop the faculty of cruel, unsympa- 
thetic self-eramination to determine 
when and where it is out of “line.” So 
must do all the groups which labor under 
disabilities in any part of the world, if 


they would “catch step.” Difficult? | 
Yes. Unfair? Perhaps. But it i 
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the price which men pay for independ- 
ence. Africa’s own leaders must carry 
forward this work. It can be done; 
wherefore there is hope. a 


Certain Contrasts BETWEEN 


Race Revations West Arrica 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


_ The editor’s request that I extend 
these remarks and draw a comparison 
here between certain race relations in 
British West Africa and in the United 
States is the excuse for the treatment of 
that topic in this paper. I hope I can 
be fair, as is my desire, to all the inter- 
ests discussed. 

Race relations on the two conti- 
nents are conditioned in the first place 
by two differences which are so radical 
that they render direct comparisons 
almost useless. These contrasts lie in 
states of civilization and government 
systems in the two countries. 

States of Civilization —-The whole 
background of American life is that of 
Western civilization, there being few 
technically uncivilized persons on this 
continent. ‘The background of African 
life is that of a ruder state of manners. 
The technically civilized in America 
are the rule. In Africa, while one finds 
many natives of most liberal education 
and broad culture, they are overwhelm- 
ingly in the minority. Disregarding 
the exceptions on both continents, one 
must say that the United States, as a 
whole, is civilized, according to West- 
ern standards; while Africa, in the 
large, is uncivilized. It follows that 
the outlook of the respective dark 
groups in America and in Africa can 
not be exactly the same. 

If, now, one attempt to compare the 
more than 22'4 millions of native 
Africans in Nigeria, Gold Coast, and 
Sierra Leone with the 10 millions of 
Negroes in the United States, even 
after subtracting the Europeanized 
and educated Africans, the differences 


found will be so marked as almost to 
discourage comparison. 

The majority of the educated and 
Europeanized Africans of the areas dis- 
cussed live in the principal towns of 
British West Africa. The population 
of these towns, including a few Euro- 
peans, is above 550,000. If one, for 
the sake of excessive caution, arbitra- 
rily augment this figure by one and one- 
half millions, using the result to repre- 
sent the educated Africans, the figure 
would be but slightly above two mil- 
lions, as against 20 millions who have 
not been raised above the lower levels 
of African life in the three colonies here 
discussed. It is not likely that any 
serious student of the question will use 
so large a figure to represent the first 
group. Setting these 20 millions—a 
number much too small—over against 
America’s colored population, the fol- 
lowing differences will appear: 

There are 10 millions of colored peo- 
ple in the United States who have a 
background of American civilization, 
with its inexorable compulsion toward 
development and progress; but there 
are, at least, 20 millions of West Afri- 
cans with the environment of a conti- 
nent which lost step with advancement 
a long time ago. 

Ten millions of American Negroes 
are entirely homogeneous with each 
other in language, religion, customs 
and habits of thought and very nearly 
homogeneous with the American na- 
tion in all of its ideals and outlook. 
More than twice 10 millions of Africans 
in these three colonies are heterogene- 
ous in tribal differences, speaking a 
diversity of languages; having different 
religions, tribal customs, habits of 
thought; and holding few, if any, ideals 
which harmonize with those of the 
Western Government under which 
they live. More: One-half score mil- 
lion American colored people with a 
literacy of 77.1 per cent are set over 
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against great hosts in West Africa who 
can not read or write in their own 
languages. 

Government Systems.—The second 
sharp contrast is between the systems 
of government under which the two 
dark groups live in the United States 
and West Africa, respectively. 

In the United States the system of 
government is democratic, and each 
citizen is supposed to take care of him- 
self with the minimum of interference 
or assistance from the Government. 
Under this system the American colored 
people, with roots in the very part of 
Africa which is being discussed, have 
outstripped all other black people in 
the world in progress of all kinds. 
And all this in the face of the fact that 
we in the United States so often feel that 
the presence of the colored people has 
created an unsolvable race problem. 

In West Africa the system is that of 
a Crown Colony, highly and essentially 
paternalistic, there being but a slight 
measure of popular self-direction. The 
basic principle of the system is that of 
administration which is designed to 
guide, direct and take care of peoples 
unable to perform these duties for 
themselves. In the United States all 
Negroes native born and naturalized 
are citizens, theoretically endowed by 
law with all the rights and privileges at- 
tending that status. The exercise of 
the grant is not full and complete, but 
the grant itself is the nation’s word of 
hope to the colored people. In British 
West Africa, all natives not aliens are 
subjects of Great Britain; but there is 
not yet an universal grant of suffrage 
to them. Nevertheless, there inheres 
in the mere status of a subject of the 
British Empire a kind of security and 
dignity which make the natives very 
proud of their connection. But al- 
though there is much wealth among 
some of these natives, and there are 
many persons of charm and culture, 
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there is nothing of the broad, general 
advance by all the people which has 
been so marked a phase of Negro life in 
America. 

These two contrasts create a funda- 
mental difference in the attitudes of 
whites and blacks in America and in 
West Africa. The United States deals 
with colored people who have been 
molded by Western civilization; while 
Europeans governing in Africa labor 
with peoples whose eyes constantly face 
an uncivilized state, despite the most 
earnest efforts of the natives to rise 
superior to it. In America the Negro 
has been given largely the opportunities, 
burdens and many of the inequalities of 
a democracy; and is expected to face 
his problems like a man and carve out 
a future for himself, despite existing 
difficulties. For British West Africa, 
His Majesty’s Government in England 
places plenary powers of administra- 
tion into the hands of their Governors 
and their Councils, and directs that 
these care for the people and their in- 
terests. Since the World War the 
people have been given an increase in 
responsibility fortheir own government. 

Competition.—Race relations in the 
two areas are further conditioned by 
the influences of competition and rela- 
tive numbers. 

In the colonies visited, the few white 
men present are not there as competi- 
tors of the natives, but iargely as ad- 
ministrators of government and as 
missionaries and merchants. There is 
naturally an absence of the usual hos- 
tility which accompanies competition in 
various fields. In the United States 
colored men in many fields are either 
actual or potential competitors of the 
whites, often creating hostility and 
conflict. 

Relative Numbers of Whites and 
Blacks.—A fourth contrast is that there 
are but a handful of whites in British 
West Africa, not quite eight thousand; 
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while in the United States the whites 
are overwhelmingly in the majority, as 
natives are inthe colonies. ‘These situ- 
ations directly affect racial attitudes. 


Po.ice REGULATIONS 


The police regulations of a state re- 
flect somewhat the attitudes of groups 
which govern to others of different race 
complexions. 

The instructions of King George V., 
$d of April, 19138, to the Governor of 
Sierra Leone are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: 

The Governor shall not (except in the cases 
mentioned) assent in Our Name to any Or- 
dinance of any of the following classes: 

Any Ordinance whereby persons not of 
European birth or descent may be subjected or 
made liable to any disabilities or restrictions 
to which persons of European birth or descent 
are not alse subjected or made liable. 


These instructions are typical; and 
one finds very few police provisions 
which seem to constitute discrimina- 
tions against the natives. 

In the United States the almost com- 
plete autonomy in matters of police ex- 
ercised by the several states renders it 
difficult for any such blanket directions 
to be issued by the general Govern- 
ment covering the care of the colored 
people. Nevertheless, the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
sitution represent the corresponding 
national attitude, so far as the law is 
concerned. 

Courts.—Barring exceptions, the feel- 
ing is well-nigh universal with the na- 
tives that a British court can not be in- 
fluenced against any man because of 
his color. In the midst of any tirade 
against the ““European”’ a native gener- 
ally pauses to pay this tribute to His 
Majesty’s Courts. 

Segregation.—A word about segrega- 
tion must suffice for the whole subject 
of police regulations. ‘There is no seg- 
regation in West Africa as we know it in 


the United States; although there are 
ordinances providing for residential 
segregation “‘For the better preserva- 
tion of health and for the mutual 
convenience of the European and 
non-European inhabitants.” But the 
Governor has power to modify these 
regulations and relieve persons from 
their operation, which he often does. 

The two sharp differences in the 
practice of separation of races seem to 
be that while in British West Africa 
residential segregation is employed to 
some extent, largely to prevent such 
physical contact as might result in the 
spread of disease; in the United States, 
resort is had to legal enactments to en- 
force segregation in order to prevent 
social contact. The other difference is 
that the main dependence of the British 
seems to be on the influence of tradition 
and public opinion to prevent loss of 
racial integrity; while in the United 
States the major reliance seems to be 
on the power of laws to effect the re- 
sult. There are no anti-marriage laws 
for the colonies and there is social in- 
termingling; but there is ever present a 
reserve which does not encourage a 
blending of a social character. 

Prejudices and JDiscriminations.— 
There seemed to be little color repulsion 
shown on the part of the whites, the 
latter working easily with natives of un- 
mixed blood. That there is a desire 
for separation by the whites is beyond 
question, but it is quiet and not offen- 
sive to one who regards it. 

In the United States and British 
West Africa alike there are frictions and 
maladjustments between the races, 
which are felt to be the results of race, 
color and hatred. They are not al- 
ways due to these causes. Many dis- 
criminations have foundation in other 
causes which can only be discovered by 
thoughtful men and women of good 
will and patience, whether in West 


Africa or in America. : 
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VIDENCES of color prejudice in 
Europe, where it exists, are to be 
found in approximately the same pro- 
portions as various localities are popu- 
lar with American and South African 
whites. These two groups in whose 
countries a race problem between 
whites and blacks is acute are the chief 
sowers of enmity against colored peo- 
ples in Europe. This element finds its 
efforts in some instances checkmated; 
in others, they are aided by funda- 
mental and deep-seated economic con- 
ditions in the African and other colonies 
of various European nations. That 
factor will be discussed later. At the 
present time we shall confine our obser- 
vations to some of the attempts to im- 
plant in the minds of Europeans hos- 
tility to colored peoples and especially 
to Negroes. 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS IN EUROPE 


This situation is of a piece with the 
attitude of a certain type of American 
traveler who within recent years has 
done so much to discredit the United 
States in other countries. Americans 
have learned within the last decade to 
go to Europe in large numbers. The 
cultured, intelligent white American, 
precisely like the cultured and intelli- 
gent citizen of any other country, 
knows how to behave himself when 
away from home. He does not be- 
come disgustingly drunk in restaurants. 
He does not make a spectacle of himself 
by vulgar, noisy or belligerent displays 
of himself, his wealth, or his opinions. 
Nor does he spend all of his time com- 
paring foreign modes of living with the 
American ones, always to the disad- 
vantage of the former. 


Because he is a cultured and civilized 
being and does none of these things he 
is not conspicuous and is lost in the 
flood of tourists. If he speaks French 
or German or Italian with not too 
marked an accent; if his clothes are 
fashioned by a first-rate tailor and if he 
does not spend his time loudly proclaim- 
ing himself to be an American, he is 
accepted as a human being and nothing 
more thought of it. 

Unfortunately, the class just de- 
scribed constitutes but a small percent- 
age of the vast number of Americans 
who make the grand tour to Eu- 
rope annually. Far too many Ameri- 
cans who have little but the money 
necessary to take them to France or 
England or Germany create, it has been 
my observation, the picture of America 
as being a country of barbarians and 
snobs. So general has this situation 
become that it was my own experience 
in living in various parts of France, 
with my wife and two children, deli- 
cately to let it be known that we were 
not white Americans. We found then 
that we were treated much more cor- 
dially and we formed friendships which 
are among the most valuable of our 
possessions. 

I remember one incident which oc- 
curred when we were living in a small 
town not far from Nice. One day my 
wife and I were"going to Nice in the 
little tram which took an hour to travel 
three or four kilometers. Those who 
know that part of southern France will 
remember the long stone bridge which 
crosses a narrow stream near Nice. As 
one approaches the city from the west 
and comes to this bridge he can see, on 
any morning except Sunday, scores me 
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women by the side of the stream wash- 
ing their clothes in the traditional fash- 
ion. This part of the day and this 
particular task are far less disagreeable 
than the observer would imagine, for 
here these women can meet their friends 
and exchange the news and the gossip 
of the day. 

Sitting in front of us on the tram were 
an American and his wife. Across the 
aisle sat the marchand des vins of our 
little village. Instead of being the 
Faustian figure tradition makes of 
those pursuing this delightful profes- 
sion, this wine merchant of Villefranche 
was a slender figure who reminded one 
of nothing so much as the Sunday 
School superintendent of a Presbyte- 
rian church somewhere in New England. 
Steel-rimmed glasses connected by a 
straight bar, a high-pitched voice and a 
self-effacing manner added to this im- 
pression. But when one knew him the 
wine merchant was one of the most 
charming of individuals. 

To return to the American and his 
wife. As the tram paused momen- 
tarily at the end of the bridge to per- 
mit a passenger to alight, the two 
Americans looked down contemptu- 
ously on the women as they worked 
and chatted and sang in the bright 
Mediterranean sunlight. The Ameri- 
can then turned to his wife and in a 
tone of deep disgust remarked in a 
voice that penetrated all parts of the 
tram, 


Just look at them frog women down there 
—why don’t they get some sense in this 
country and learn how to do things in a 
modern way as we do in the States! 


We blushed for our country. Nor 
was our embarrassment any the less 
in knowing that the wine merchant 
understood a few words of English. 
As we alighted at the Place Massena 
he drew me aside and said charmingly, 
**M’sieu, you need not worry—I know 
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that there are all kinds of Americans 
and that you don’t belong to the class 
of those on the tram.” 

One of the chief reasons for the lack 
of success in spreading color prejudice 
in Europe is the fact that the American 
who spreads it is almost invariably of 
the type of those encountered upon the 
tram, who by crudeness in other ways 
has already created antagonism, potent 
though well concealed, in the Euro- 
pean. So generally true is this that I 
have sometimes been led to believe that 
the Negro and other dark skinned 
peoples are more highly regarded in 
Europe than they deserve on their 
merits because of the types of enemies 
and traducers which the Negro has. 
This is especially true of countries on 
the Continent with which I am at all 
familiar. Others who have travelled 
more widely than I confirm this im- 
pression. A colored friend of mine 
who has lived in Europe for some years 
and has travelled in practically every 
country on the Continent writes me, 


I have yet had to meet or hear of a single 
instance of refusal to serve a colored person 
in public places, that is, in so far as it was 
uninspired by Americans. The Americans 
and South Africans seem to be the only 
ones endeavoring to spread color prejudice 
in Europe and they are succeeding very 
badly on the Continent. As things stand 
at present the black man with money can 
go anywhere he wishes on the Continent 
and largely is this true of England also. 


SPREADING CoLor PREJUDICE 


In Paris the greatest efforts towards 
spreading color prejudice have been 
made due to the popularity of the 
French capital with Americans. Some 
years ago I had as guest for luncheon 
a distinguished Negro musician and 
composer, a graduate of the London 
Conservatory of Music. We entered 
a certain well-known restaurant where 
I had eaten a number of times. We 
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had just begun our hors d'oeuvres 
when above the conversation and the 
subdued clatter of dishes I heard the 
word “nigger.” Looking in the direc- 
tion from which this word came I saw 
aman, obviously American, who seemed 
on the verge of apoplexy. With him 
were an older woman and two younger 
ones—quite obviously his. wife and 
daughters. In a loud voice which 
attracted the attention of all the guests 
in his vicinity he was vehemently 
asserting that unless we were put out 
of the restaurant at once he himself 
would leave. His anger seemed even 
greater when he exclaimed, ‘* The idea 
of a white man lowering himself to eat 
with a nigger.” Unfortunately, for his 

of mind, I could not reassure 
him by telling him that though my skin 
was white I am a Negro. 

The perplexed waiter summoned the 
proprietor, who seemed no less em- 
barrassed by the antics of the Ameri- 
can. Being a frugal person he natu- 
tally did not want to lose the money to 
be paid by either of us. He did not 
hesitate long, however. Quietly he told 
the American that he could not ask any 
guest to leave and that he would be 
forced to lose the patronage of the four 
if they did not see fit to remain. Here 
the true character of the American be- 
came even more patent. He protested 
a bit more and then gradually sub- 
sided and began to eat the food which 
had been placed before him. A reac- 
tion interesting to me was that neither 
his wife nor daughters seemed at all 
perturbed by our presence, but instead 
showed on their faces the displeasure 
they felt at the scene which the man 
had created. 

It is this type of individual who 
makes himself obnoxious in various 
parts of Europe. Persons with such 
ideas have caused some changes, as 
Americans today are the only people 
who have considerable sums of money 
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to spend and who do spend it-in Eu- x the 
rope. Those changes, however, are 


and would not be permitted to.have 
persons ejected from restaurants and = re 
other public places because of their Ee 
color. 4 
In Great Britain the only 
of any changes in the attitude toward : ae 
colored people are to be seen in the i ean 
larger cities like London, Cardiff, and = 


Edinburgh. There are two reasons 


of England and especially London with 
American tourists. One of these 
the acute racial situation which exists — . 
in various English colonies and particu- 
larly in South Africa. In this respect beat ol 
the English attitude towards race is Rsce 
complicated by the same economic Seite 
factors as is the American one. In aE 
Kenya Colony, for example, as Norman — 
Leys and others have pointed out, — 
the contests of interest today are not 
so much as to what shall be the treat- __ 
ment accorded to the blacks, the origi- __ 
nal owners of the land, but instead, — 
what shall be the privileges accorded to _ 
whites and Indians. In South Africa 
the problem iseven more acute. Those 
who have read Lord Olivier’s The 
Anatomy of African Misery, compre- 
hend how serious is this situation. _ 
There are few places anywhere in the 
world, affecting any group, where eco- 
nomic exploitation of the natives is so 
vicious as in South Africa, and the © 
white colonists and the British Govern- _ 
ment, apparently without shame, pay 
little attention to the wishes orrightsof = 
the blacks. 
It is inevitable that in the post war 
days and especially when so great a — 
percentage of the wealth of Great 
Britain is derived from Africa reper- 
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cussions of this exploitation should af- 
fect the racial situation in England. 
_ Arrayed against these economic inter- 
_ ests, however, is a small but articulate 
of Englishmen and English 
. Women who dare openly criticize their 
 aytesimens for such tactics. In 1927 
Lord John Simon and his wife learned 
of slavery yet existing in the British 
colony of Sierra Leone. A letter writ- 
ten on the subject to the London Times 
led to immediate discussions in Parlia- 
ment. It was not long before Par- 
liament decreed that slavery should be 
abolished in Sierra Leone by January 1, 
1928. 


BritisH ATTITUDE 


An interesting personal experience 
in connection with this campaign may 
give a side light upon the attitude of 
the British people. I was invited to 
speak in October, 1927, at an anti- 
slavery meeting at Hull, the old home 
of the great opponent of slavery, 
Bishop Wilberforce. One of the speak- 
ers was Lady Simon, who received a 
great ovation from the audience which 
filled every part of a large hall. An- 
other speaker devoted a considerable 
part of his address to a eulogy of the 
British Empire, in the course of which 
he declared that Britain never per- 
mitted any injustice against another 
people to be perpetrated by its own 
country. In view of the attitude of the 
British Government towards slavery, 
prior to our own Civil War and the aid 
it gave to the Confederacy, and par- 
ticularly in view of the part played by 
the British Government in the great 
game of imperialism which centered in 
Africa after the Franco-Prussian War, 
such a boast seemed a bit too laudatory 
to the writer. In the course of his ad- 
dress the writer called attention to 
these historical facts and ventured the 
statement that Great Britain, instead 
of being free from blame for exploita- 
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tion, was one of those chiefly respongj- 
ble for injustice based on color. Jp. 
stead of the silence or open disapproval 
which such criticism was expected to 
bring, the audience, wholly British, 
responded more cordially to this criti. 
cism than it had to the declaration 
that British hands were clean. This 
approval was perhaps even more re. 
markable in that the advance adver. 
tising of the meeting had declared 
that ‘“‘An African Negro—Walter 
White” would speak, and there had 
been some disappointment at not 
finding a black man in exotic, gaily- 
colored clothes. 

The attitude of such an audience and 
the crusading spirit against injustice 
on the part of a few British subjects 
who place right above country offers 
to the United States an exceedingly 
valuable example. There can hardly 
be any question but that the common 
peoples of England and the Continent 
have no interest in Africa or Africans or 
in Negroes generally. It is also prob- 
ably true that those of these classes who 
are aware of imperialism practiced by 
their governments in Africa are op- 
posed to such imperialism. The crux 
of the matter lies in the fact that the 
bankers and the heads and share hold- 
ers of trading companies are vitally 
interested in Africa for selfish reasons. 
Unfortunately, those who have an eco- 
nomic stake in Africa, are those who 
have greatest influence with their 
governments. Such an attitude con- 
trasts to the disadvantage of the 
United States when one remembers the 
spectacle staged in the United States 
Senate a few years ago over a proposed 
federal law against lynching, and the 
almost complete indifference of the 
American public to the shameful fili- 
buster led by senators from states in 
which lynchings are frequent. 

A second factor in the English situa- 
tion working to opposite end is the 
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presence in places like London of a 
certain type of colored person who 
earns his living by the sharpness of his 
wits. Back of this lie two conditions. 
One of them is the difficulty experi- 
enced by any person of color of finding 
employment in London except in the 
theatres and the higher trained pro- 
fessions. 

The second reason is that the very 
cosmopolitanism of London and the 
other larger cities of Great Britain 
attract the floating element of all races. 
The small number of Negroes in Eng- 
land in comparison with those of other 
races causes the sharp witted ones to 
stand out as an appreciable percentage 
of the small Negro population. The 
English courts, however, are very fair 
in their treatment of those who are 
taken into the toils of the law whether 
their skins be black, white or any other 
color. 

A very important factor in familiar- 
izing the masses of Englishmen with 
Negroes is the work in the concert 
halls and the theatres of distinguished 
Negro artists and even by some who 
are not so distinguished. Roland 
Hayes, Paul Robeson, the late Florence 
Mills, Layton and Johnstone and a 
number less well-known have achieved 
within recent years phenomenal suc- 
cess on the English concert platform 
and stage. Familiarity with dark 
skins and admiration for the work of 
those who have them have done much 
towards inculcating and developing 
among English people a willingness to 
accept Negroes as human beings. 
This acquaintanceship, added to a 
certain fundamental love of fair play 
which seems to be a part of the English 
character, are helping immensely to 
give opportunity in England to Negroes 
within certain fields. 

It has been my observation and that 
of others that although exploitation of 
the African C olonies i is on the increase 


there is at the same ties an 
on the part of the masses of the Eng- _ 
lish people against this injustice seen 
far behind the increasing revolt of the 
oppressed peoples themselves. More 
and more the sympathy of the Euro- 
peans at home is tending towards the _ 
oppressed Negroes than towards = =, 
white colonists and governmental or __ 
private exploitation schemes. | 
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The European attitude towards the 
Negro instrumental musician and es- __ 
pecially towards those who play in jazz 
orchestras is less favorable than that 
towards the Negro singer or actor. Here — . 
the issue at stake is not a racial one, 
but largely a matter of employment. — » 
In England, Germany and 


white native musicians are not too 
kindly disposed towards either Ameri- 
can white or Negro musicians. 


feel that being citizens of the country 
employment ought be given them first 
in preference to those from other coun- 
tries. Within the last few years the 
custom has grown of white American 
college boys working their way to Eu- — 
rope by playing on ocean liners;earning —__ 
a living in Europe by performingduring 
thesummeratoneoftherestaurantsor 
night clubs and then earning their ree 
turn passage by entertaining the pas- = 
sengers on another liner. This custom a 
has naturally affected seriously the em- “— 
ployment of native Europeans who un- | 
derstandably resent such competition. 
Towards the Negro musician this 
feeling is perhaps more acute, as the = 
Negro orchestras almost invariably are 
very popular ones. This is a situation, “4 iy 
however, as has been said, which is 
based on economic interests and to but a = x 
a slight extent on color. lg 
In Germany, and particularly in 


Berlin, Negroes have found that there is 
little prejudice and little interest in the 
Negro and the Negro question, since - 
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fa the late war deprived Germany of her the United States. They are Willing 
Ce! a black colonists. to recognize worth, character and jp. 

Ee To sum up, there seems at present _ telligence, and are not stopped short jp 
little serious danger of the spread of such recognition by the color of a man’s 
color prejudice in Europe. England skin. At the risk of appearing guilty 
and France particularly know that of an evangelistic impulse, the sugges. 
their futures as world powers are to a__ tion is offered that Americans afflicted 
large extent dependent upon the wealth with color prejudice may learn exceed. 
and man power which come from the ingly valuable lessons in_ tolerance, 
black colonies. Europeans asa whole, understanding and good manners oj 
being civilized people, do not compre- the race problem by observing the 
hend the nuances of race prejudice as ~ ess attitude towards people of 


they have been so highly developed in color. Bic? oie 
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Revtrer, Epwarp Byron. The American 
Race Problem: A Study of the Negro. 
Pp. xii, 448. Price, $2.75. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 

Professor Reuter has repeatedly shown 
himself a competent student of the prob- 
lem of the Negro in America and in this 
volume he enhances his reputation. The 
book is scholarly, readable, and timely. 
Apparent throughout is the effort to be ob- 
jective and fair, and for this reason it will 
displease the partisans on both sides of 
the controverted issues. The psychologists 
will not relish the summary way in which 
their conclusions are dealt with, nor will the 
new Negro leaders approve of the state- 
ments concerning the inadvisability of try- 
ing to increase race consciousness. But it 
has always been thus with those who take a 
middle course. Moreover, it is just this 
quality which makes the book most valua- 
ble for that larger body of American citizens 
who wish to know what the essential nature 
of the problem is and what the facts are. 

Since the object of the work is to present 
a comprehensive view of the Negro prob- 
lem, it was necessary to abbreviate some of 
the chapters, most of them rather severely. 
Still, there is a considerable body of fact 
presented and an even more interesting 
series of statements of the author’s opin- 
ions. These are written as they came to 
mind and are set down faithfully even when 
they appear to be inconsistent with what 
has been said before. 

There is a discussion of the population 
and its differential growth, a chapter on the 
racial differences, a double chapter on the 
assimilation and amalgamation of the races, 
a treatment of prejudice and discrimination; 
while health, family life, economic status, 
education, art, and religion each receive a 
chapter. The treatment of Negro crime is 
followed by one on crimes against the Ne- 
gro, with a chapter next on Race Conscious- 
ness, and a final word on the solution of the 
problem. There is hardly an aspect of the 
subject that is not given some degree of 
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The population chapter is, of course, 
largely statistical, and the statement is 
proved that the Negroes are just about 
holding their own proportionally. They 
will neither outnumber the whites and be- 
come a menace, nor is there any reason to 
think that they will die out. The subject 
of racial differences is vigorously argued and 
the inferiority of the Negro rejected as a 
hypothesis. The author inclines to the 
view that there are differences of racial 
temperament, but saves himself from criti- 
cism by admitting that nothing is known 
about this matter. The degree of admix- 
ture, the figures on health, and the figures 
on education are informing and reveal a 
rather pathetic picture of a struggling peo- 
ple handicapped and hindered but steadily 
making their way. 

There is very little said about the African 
heritage and what little there is, is rather in- 
accurate. There is a discussion of the 
African family and of native African reli- 
gion. Of course one might almost as well 
write of the Asiatic family or religion, for 
the Upper Congo traditions are as different 
from those of the Western Sudan as are 
Hindus from Persians. No argument is 
based on the statement, however, and the 
point is, therefore, not important. 

It is shown that the Negroes are not more 
criminal than other peoples when the figures 
are properly interpreted. There is an in- 
teresting discussion of lynching in which 
the cause is sought in the realm of psychol- 
ogy rather than in sociology. Fear, hatred, 
and disrespect for law are the assigned 
causes. Whatever will decrease prejudice 
will, thinks the author, decrease lynching. 
At the end of the book, however, the reader 
is given little hope for such a decrease. 
‘Prejudice is a reality in the racial situa- 
tion. It is not less real and probably not 
less permanent than the physical marks of 
race” (p. 432). 

And the outcome? “There is no solu- 
tion.” The different programs are all dis- 
cussed and rejected. But at the very end 
we are given a glimpse into the author’s 
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real conviction: “As a result of intermix- 
ture the Negroes as such ultimately will dis- 
appear from the population and the race 
problem will be solved. But in the mean- 
while there will be the problem of defining 
relations in terms tolerable to the members 
of each racial group.” 
Evisworts Farts. 


Saran Gertrupe. The South 
Africans. Pp. 287. Price, $3.50. Boni 
and Liveright, 2nd ed., 1928. 

Like the sociologist who would be artist, 
the novelist who turns to the description of 
social phenomena is suspect, often with 
good reason. Yet there is no reason why 
the combination should not be fruitful of 
an observation more acute and an expres- 
sion more vivid and effective than is usu- 
ally .to be found in the tomes of the 
academic. Mrs. Millin, already most favor- 
ably known for “‘God’s Stepchildren” and 
“Mary Glenn,” exhibits the happy com- 
bination of talents at its best. Her account 
of the South African people and their prob- 
lems challenges comparison with Sieg- 
fried’s remarkable “‘America’s Coming of 
Age,” is much more judicious than Miss 
Mayo’s sensational volume on India, for- 
tunately lacks the racial mysticism and 
heady paradoxes of Keyserling’s “Europe.” 
Altogether, we know of no more successful 
attempt to put a whole people into words. 
If a world made increasingly aware of the 
existence of South Africa by Trader Horn 
were really avid of information, it would 
turn first to ““The South Africans.” 

Pages of lyrical description and two en- 
tire chapters given to the diamond and gold 
adventurers and the réle mining has played 
in South African life should satisfy the geo- 
graphical determinist. Mrs. Millin has not 
slighted the factor of man’s physical setting. 
The outstanding personalities, past and 
present, are there, but even they are not the 
secret of South African history. The most 
significant aspect of things South African is 
racial. Race problems are no monopoly of 
the United States; we should try to see the 
problem of interracial contacts in its world 
setting. That may not give us a solution— 
for it is probably admitted failure rather 
than a solution that Brazil offers, and Mrs. 


Millin knows of none for South Africa—but 
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at least it should relieve us of a certain pro. 
vincialism and self-pity to see the vastly 
more difficult situation of South Africa, 

South Africa was once the land of the 
Bushman and then of the Hottentot. Both 
succumbed to the white man pressing north 
and to the hordes of Bantus or Kaffirs 
driving south. For a time there were des- 
perate struggles of Bantus against whites, 
but superior arms and industrialism won 
and brought the degradation of the Kaffir 
warrior into the serf—the house-boy or 
miner of today, brought comfortable living 
for almost all Europeans in South Africa, 
but also problems no less pressing than the 
old conflicts. ‘‘The time has arrived when 
South Africa can no longer ignore its native 
question, can no longer depend on it to solve 
itself. ‘The black man and the white man, 
they are irking one another; the yellow man 
is troubling both; and whether South Africa 
is to be eventually a black man’s country or 
a white man’s country or a yellow man’s 
country is not the only question. There is, 
after all, the question of the present as well 
as the future. 

‘Here we all are, a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of Europeans, an imported and estab- 
lished population of Asiatics, a man-created, 
rather than a God-created, nation of half- 
castes, a ghosthood of yellow aboriginals, 
and a flood . . . of dark-skinned African 
peoples ...and the really important 
question is: how, since we are here together, 
we may live and develop with the least un- 
happiness and enmity.” 

South Africa is a race problem; classes 
and their conflicts are almost non-existent. 
“The gulf between black and white is so 
wide, so terrible and irreducible, that, by 
contrast, no other division seems of fun- 
damental consequence.” A few people are 
idealistic, altruistic about the blacks; this is 
especially true in the Cape. But, in gen- 
eral, the color-feeling of the South African 
is strong, almost religious. God made the 
black man different from the white man, 
made him a servant, and it is against na- 
ture to deny that difference. 

The problem is complicated by the pres- 
ence of the Indians, of whom there are 
17,000 in Transvaal, 145,000 in Natal. 
Brought in as laborers as early as 1860, they 
have put down roots in Africa; many are 
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three Silnitias removed from India and 
they have no intention of returning thither. 
On the other hand, the English and Dutch, 
or the South Africans, as they prefer unit- 
edly to call themselves, in adherence to 
their slogan, ““‘A white South Africa,” are 
practically all with the Government in their 
attempt to shut South Africa to the Indian. 
Restrictions are severe. It is interesting 
that it was his experience of the intransi- 
geant prejudice against all Asiatics here 
that lay back of Ghandi’s passive resistance 
program. 

There is another group of colored people, 
the half-caste Cape people, of mixed white 
and Hottentot ancestry, toward whom quite 
another attitude prevails, an attitude 
summed up in the sayings, “We white peo- 
ple are responsible for them, and must carry 
them with us,” and “Give the colored 
people the benefit of their white blood.” A 
drop of black blood is, if possible, ignored. 
Those who can pass as white are classed 
with the whites, in striking contrast to 
American practice. The Cape people are 
civilized, they are allowed the vote, they 
are treated amiably, but there is no doubt of 
their inferiority, their lack of ambition. 

But the great problem is the Kaffir. 
There are, of course, South Africans who do 
not think of him as a problem. There are 
many whose attitude is just the “‘thought- 
less, arrogant contempt” that rouses the 
author to exclaim that “there is nothing in 
life so enraging as the offensiveness of a 
closed mind.” But the problem is there. 
Although she devotes many pages to the 
schools, the architecture, the cultural life, 
the cost of living in South Africa, Mrs. Mil- 
lin always lets us feel this problem in the 
background. Both black and white are 
vitally affected. Those worst off are per- 
haps the poor white, who must not com- 
pete with the native and is fit for nothing 
else, and the educated native, who would 
rise but is not allowed to do so. What fu- 
ture is there for the blacks in general? Un- 
skilled and domestic labor at low wages, 
machine guns if he becomes class-conscious 
and revolts. What can the white youth 
do? “He cannot shoulder a burden, or 
make a road, or till the earth, or use a jack- 
hammer in a mine, or fetch and carry in a 
factory or a business. He can learn a trade, 


he can go into an office or a shop, he can 
study a profession. But the trades, shops, 
and professions are crowded. There is no 
laboring class with wants to set the social 
machine going full speed. What are the 
Kaffir’s wants? A few cattle, a few gro- 
ceries, a second-hand suit of clothes. In 
South Africa there is not plenty of room at 
the top, for the foundation is not strong 
enough to support a heavy upper story, and 
yet, such room as there is, is high up.” 
W. Rex Crawrorp. 


McKay, Ciaupre. Home to Harlem. Pp. 
340. Price, $2.50. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1928. 


Despite the fact that this book is badly 
written, it is both interesting and valuable. 
Its crudities of form and its lack of fine 
writing make it distinctly second rate as a 
novel; as a social document it has its place. 
It is a Negro’s novel of Negro life in Har- 
lem, the “Nigger Heaven” of Carl Van 
Vechten. Mr. McKay, born in Jamaica of 
parents who had been abducted and sold at 
public auction, has experienced the adven- 
tures into which he thrusts his character, 
Jake: stoking an ocean liner, cooking in a 
diner, dancing in Harlem’s cafés. 

The story of the novel is negligible. Jake 
works, dances, drinks and loves among the 
lower classes of Harlem’s colored popula- 
tion. None of Van Vechten’s chronicled 
high life appears in this book; it devotes 
itself exclusively to existence in the beer 
flats, the pool halls and the rougher caba- 
rets. Its value lies in the pictures of Negro 
activities, the comments the author makes 
on Negro habits and customs. “. .. He 
would rather hear ‘nigger’ than ‘darky,’ 
for he knew that when a Yankee said ‘nig- 
ger’ he meant hatred for Negroes, whereas 
when he said ‘darky’ he meant friendly con- 
tempt.” “Why did I want to mix mah- 
self up in a white folks’ war? It ain’t ever 
was any of black folks’ affair. Niggers am 
ever always such fools, anyhow. Always 
thinking they’ve got something to do with 
white folks’ business.” ‘“‘Niggers am awful 
close-mouthed in some things. There is 
fellows here in Harlem that just telled the 
draft to mount upstairs. Pohlice and sol- 
diers were hunting ev’where foh them. And 
they was right here in Harlem. Fifty dol- 
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lars apiece foh them. All their friends 
knowed it and not a one gived them in. I 
tell you, niggers am amazing sometimes. 
Yet other times, without any natural rea- 
son, they will just go vomiting out their 
guts to the ofays [whites] about one an- 
other.” Nope, I won't scab, but I ain’t a 
joiner kind of a fellah. ...I ain’t no 
white folks’ nigger and I ain’t no poah 
whites’ fool. When I longshored in Philly 
I was a good union man. But when I made 
New York I done finds out that they gives 
the colored mens the worser piers and holds 
the bes’n a’ them foh the Irishmen. No, 
pardner, keep you’ card. I take the best I 
k’n get as I goes mah way. But I tells you, 
things ain’t none at all lovely between white 
and black in this heah Gawd’s own coun- 
try.” “Ancient black life rooted upon its 
base with all its fascinating new layers of 
brown, low-brown, high-brown, nut-brown, 
lemon, maroon, olive, mauve, gold. Yellow 
balancing between biack and white. Black 
reaching out beyond yellow. Almost-white 
on the brink of a change. Sucked back 
down into the current of black by the terri- 
bly sweet rhythm of black blood.” 

These passages and others like them re- 
ward the reader’s progress through 340 
pages of poorly written episodes of passion- 
ate, laughing, irresponsible Negro love- 
making. 

Herskovits, Metvitte J. The American 

Negro: A Study in Racial Crossing. Pp. 

92. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

This is an unusually well-written book. 
The style is pleasing and the logical arrange- 
ment is so smooth that one easily finds him- 
self engrossed with its content. We have 
statistics in it, but they are never obtrusive 
and dulling. So pointed do the tables stand 
in relation to their contexts that one does 
not feel, as is so frequently the case, like 
skipping them. It challenges a number of 
current views with reference to the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

The Census Bureau reports for 1910, 20.9 
per cent and for 1920, 15.9 per cent of the 
American Negroes as mixed. The author 
challenges the validity of these figures. His 
procedure is geneological. He has his sub- 
jects report upon the race and color of their 
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ancestry stretching back several genera- 
tions. The author studies samples from 
Howard Univesity, Washington, D. C,, 
Harlem, N. Y., and a rural group from West 
Virginia. His total population is 1,55], 
His data show that only 22 per cent were 
unmixed and 27.3 have American Indian 
ancestry. But can these reports be relied 
upon? The author replies affirmatively, 
He checked the geneological reports by 
physical measurements. If the reports are 
valid, the central tendencies of various 
traits of the unmixed Negro should ap- 
proach the central tendencies of these traits 
among West Africans. The central ten- 
dencies of these traits among those report- 
ing themselves as more white than Negro 
should closely approximate the central ten- 
dencies of the whites. The central tend- 
encies of the intermediate types should be 
between these extremes. The Indian traits 
were not isolated. He finds striking con- 
firmations of the genealogical reports in his 
anthropometrical data. He concludes that 
approximately only 20 per cent of the Amer- 
ican Negro is unmixed and 80 per cent is 
mixed. 

The American Negro is a mixture of 
Mongoloid, Negroid, and Caucasian. Both 
from casual observation and from a priori 
considerations one would conclude that the 
American Negro, because he is an amalgam 
of the most diverse of racial stocks, would, 
in the nature of things, possess highly varia- 
ble characteristics. Measuring about thirty 
characteristics, including width of nose, 
thickness of lip, height sitting, etc., Hers- 
kovits finds that the American Negro is 
less variable in a number of these traits than 
some of the so-called pure stocks. The 
variabilities among the American Negro in 
a number of traits, too many to be a chance 
result, are about the same as those for moun- 
tain whites who constitute a group of geo- 
graphically isolated people among whom 
there has been a great deal of inbreeding. In 
an isolated group of diverse origin where a 
great deal of inbreeding has taken place, we 
expect low variability among families but 
high variability within families. It was 
possible to test out this expectation in the 
case of certain measurements made of Har- 
lem Negroes. The investigator finds that 
the expectation is well borne out. From 
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these facts it follows that the American Ne- 
gro is a homogeneous group rather than 
a heterogeneous one as might have been 
expected. 

Are such sweeping conclusions justified 
by the samples used, and, if such is the case, 
how is the type known as the American Ne- 
gro best described anthropometrically? In 
answer to the first question the author com- 
pares the central tendencies in the various 
traits of his samples with the central ten- 
dencies in those traits as reported by Dav- 
enport and Love from their study of more 
than 6,000 adult draftees coming from all 
parts of the country. When he has con- 
trolled growth and other disturbing factors, 
he finds that his populations in the respec- 
tive traits vary from 500 to 1,000. The 
averages from the author’s samples, when 
compared with the averages found by Dav- 
enport and Love, show only insignificant 
variations. In addition it is pointed out 
that the Howard University and Harlem 
groups are, in fact, composed of represen- 
tatives from all parts of the United States 
and also from the West Indies. 

Having satisfied himself that his sam- 
plings are representative of the American 
Negro, he takes up the question of the de- 
scription of the type. Neglecting for the 
moment the Indian element because that 
element was remotely introduced and per- 
haps has not very largely influenced the 
type, the author finds that the American 
Negro is a blend which stands approxi- 
mately on mid-ground between the Cau- 
casian and Negroid types. The Mendelian 
distribution of traits is not borne out. 

The author next discusses ** White Values 
for Colored Americans.”” The American 
Negro is isolated socially so that inbreeding 
takes place much as it would if he were iso- 
lated geographically. Culturally, he is a 
part of the American community, but his 
culture is predominantly not of his own 
making. A major problem of adaptation, 
therefore, confronts him. In making the 
adaptation the American Negro adopts, 
with only forced modifications, the social 
patterns of the Caucasian. The mixed Ne- 
gro enjoys an advantage in Negro society. 
“I found to my astonishment that it is dif- 
ficult for a dark college man to ‘make’ a 
Negro Greek letter fraternity, while the so- 


cial opportunities for the women who hap- 
pen to have distinctly Negroid features and 
coloring are very small indeed. In fact, 
the popular men and women at Negro 
schools or in Negro circles generally are ones 
who are light in color, as their less fortunate 
fellows well realize.” 

This general observation is checked by 
actual measurements. One finds the fol- 


lowing: 
Average 


Well-to-do American 

Harlemites Negro 

Width of nostril... ..... 37.5 

Pigmentation. ......... 56.7 68.8 
Lip thickness.......... 19.8 20.8 — 


The author finds that skin-color plays a 
major role in the selection of mates. His 
genealogical results (Howard University) 
show the following comparison of color be- a 
tween husband and wife: i 


Husbandlighter.............. 30.3 
Aboutthesame.............. 18.2 
56.5 


The average proportions of black in the | 
color top by which he measured skin pig- 
mentation found in a number of families in 


Harlem showed: 
Husbandlighter.............. 29.0 


This confirms the finding of Reuter that — 
there is a strong tendency for American 
Negro men to select wives lighter than them- 
selves. 

The author closes his book with a chap-_ 
ter on the significance of his findings to the 
study of race. He concludes, in accord _ 
with other studies, that variability cannot _ 
be used as the sole criterion of the purity of 
race. Low variability must be backed by _ 
knowledge of the geneology of the group. 
By variability he means absolute varia- 
bility. Inspection does not indicate that — 
the use of a measure of relative variability _ 
would alter his conclusion at all. om 

The reviewer finds what appears to be 
just one dangling conclusion on pages 34 
and 35: 

And we must further conclude that this homo- 
geneity is the result of a sharp decrease in the a 
amount of crossing between whites and Negroes — am 
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. inthis country,a decrease caused by the strength- 
ening of the disapprobation with which the Ne- 
gro community, now at one with the White in its 
_ attitude, regards such crossing. 
This conclusion is by no means obvious to 
_ the reviewer. There are those who, speak- 
ing with knowing looks, would take issue 
with the author on this point. They insist 
that there has been no sharp decrease and 
that mixing at the present time is by no 
means negligible. I find myself in agree- 
ment with the author, however, that cross- 
ing at present is negligible. (If this matter 
must rest upon opinion I may as well add 
mine!) But I do not see that we must con- 
clude that the homogeneity of the American 
Negro is the result of a sharp decrease in the 
amount of crossing. We were just on the 
threshold of agreeing that maybe anthropo- 
metric homogeneity is not a good test of 
; _ crossing! But assuming the correctness of 
the reviewer's point of view, the quotation 
is not a serious fault in the work. 
Finally, here is a fine piece of work by a 
clear-thinking scholar, objective in point of 
view and undoubtedly free from the kind of 
bias that places so many attempts at the 
study of the race problem in jeopardy. One 
lays the book aside, after reading it, with a 
firm conviction of the superiority of a genu- 
ine scientific study of the race problem over 
the current armchair procedure that has 
had such widespread vogue. 
Howakrp H. Lona. 


Buewt, Raymonp Lesue. The Native 
Problem in Africa. Two volumes, 2,146 
pages. Price, $15.00. New York: The 

Ti MacMillan Company, 1928. 

The question of Imperialism has too 
often been discussed in theory. There 
have been numerous instances of studies of 
its morality, but few very careful studies of 
its operation. Mr. Buell, now Director 
of Research for the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and formerly Assistant Professor of 
Government at Harvard University, has 
given us practical light on Imperialism in 
what has been aptly called “scientific case 
studies.” His two volumes are the result 
of eighteen months’ investigation of French, 
Belgian, and British territory and Liberia, 
for the Committee of International Re- 


search of Harvard University and Radcliffe 
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College. The book is planned and anno. 
tated in a scholarly way and should be 
invaluable as a source book of material 
hitherto scattered and difficult to obtain, 
While the author gives his own opinions 
and criticisms of existing conditions, he also 
gives, wherever possible, documents, laws, 
agreements, etc., verbatim, so that you have 
for your own use the material on which he 
has formed his judgments. Mr. Buell says; 


Africa is the one continent of the world where, 
by the application of intelligence, knowledge, 
and good will, it is not too late to adopt policies 
which will prevent the development of the acute 
racial difficulties which have elsewhere arisen, 
and the evils of which have been recognized only 
after they have come into existence. . . . The 
purpose of this report is to set forth the problems 
which have arisen out of the impact of primitive 
peoples with an industrial civilization, and to 
show how and to what extent the problems are 
being solved by the governments concerned. 


Each part of the country is viewed his- 
torically so that you may have the 
background for understanding the present 
conditions. Labor policies, which are ex- 
tremely complicated because of the primi- 
tive condition of the large part of the 
population, the question of native land 
tenure, the demands for self-government, 
the operation of the League of Nations 
Mandates, questions of health and educa- 
tion, are discussed in detail. The Belgian, 
French, British, and American policies 
are analyzed and contrasted. 

Of special interest to Americans is the 
section on the Negro Republic of Liberia. 
Many liberal groups in America have trem- 
bled to see in the last decade, the tremen- 
dous power in the hands of America 
because she has become the Creditor Nation 
and “holds the bag.” This places on her 
shoulders a peculiar responsibility for set- 
ting a standard of justice and good will in 
her foreign policy. The whole question 
of diplomatic protection of American in- 
vestments abroad, brought to the fore 
especially by the Ladd and Shipstead reso- 
lutions, has become common talk. No 
more interesting example of the interrela- 
tion of the investment of foreign capital, 
loans to the government where that capital 
is invested, and the part played by the 
individual capitalists, and directly and in- 
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directly by the State Department officials, 
can be found than the situation existing 
in Liberia today, where Mr. Firestone has 
made a series of Agreements which give him 
rubber concessions of a million acres. 
These concessions are coupled with a 7 
per cent loan of $5,000,000, which the 
Liberian Government felt forced to make in 
order to play for American support, in- 
directly assured, against the possibility 
of French or British control. Liberians 
were originally unanimously opposed to this 
loan and the fact that it placed virtually 
all control of government expenditures in 
American hands seemed to many Liberians 
to spell the end of their country’s independ- 
ence. Mr. Buell claims that the Liberians 
finally accepted the 


entrance of the Firestone interests because they 
believed that by means of its activities economic 
life could be instilled into the country without 
the need of a loan. The original Firestone 
agreement was drawn up upon this basis. But 
apparently believing that the Liberian Govern- 
ment lacked the resources to repay his proposed 
investment in the harbor and to construct roads 
throughout the country which the evacuation 
of his rubber required, Mr. Firestone inserted 
into the draft agreement, without consulting the 
Liberians, the famous “clause K” which made 
the ratification of the Planting Agreements de- 
pendent upon Liberia's acceptance ofaloan. . . . 
This proposal was resolutely rejected. 


A “supposedly” independent organization 
termed the “‘ Finance Corporation of Amer- 
ica” was then forced to maintain an appear- 
ance of separate identity from the Firestone 
interests in handling the loan. Eventually 
the loan went through, apparently because 
of indirect pressure from the State Depart- 
ment. 
Mr. Buell continues: 


In Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and in Sierra 
Leone, the British Government has taken over 
the administration of the country partly in order 
to advance the commercial interests of the out- 
side world. It has given a great deal in return. 
It has poured nearly 6,239,000 pounds in the form 
of imperial loans and grants-in-aid, at a low 
interest rate, into those territories for the purpose 
of establishing railways and other public works; 
it has given doctors and schools to the people. 
It is teaching them improved agricultural meth- 
ods and training them eventually to govern 
themselves. The American Government in 
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Liberia has not assumed any of these responsi- 
bilities. Yet through its good offices Americans 
have received in Liberia concessions which they 
could not receive any place else in Africa, or, 
for that matter, in the Philippines, and it has 
imposed a system of financial control upon Li- 
beria which absorbs more than one half its cus- 
toms revenues. . . . These concessions, while 
highly advantageous to American interests, are 
unfavorable to Liberia and may lead to the or- 
ganized exploitation of the aboriginal population. 


Americans are far from being “interna- 
tionally-minded.” Mr. Buell’s book will 
have fulfilled a needed mission if it rouses 
even a few to analyze more carefully the 
international bargains of the present day, 
and the interplay of economic and political 
forces which control our civilization. 

Eprrn 


Davis, H. P. Black Democracy. Pp. 
xiii, 370. Maps and _ photographs. 
Price, $5.00. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1928. 


“Black Democracy” is well worthy to 
complete the trilogy begun so auspiciously 
by Blair Niles with her “Black Haiti” and 
continued so charmingly by John Vander- 
cook in his “Black Majesty.” The third 
member has not the style of the others; 
indeed, its author informs us that he leaves 
it to others to dramatize history as Vander- 
cook has so vividly done with Christophe: 
he merely has a story to tell. And it is 
perhaps appropriate to let majesty surround 
itself with the splendor of beautifully- 
woven words and phrases and allow democ- 
racy to plod along unadorned except by its 
own inherent drama. 

Mr. Davis has told his “Story of Haiti” 
with a sympathy for the people that few 
residents of a decade—except the re- 
doubtable Sir Spencer St. John—have been 
able to escape. Whereas the casual 
visitor to Haiti comes back with frightful 
accounts of voodooism and illiteracy, with 
a facetious picture of native boys diving 
and coming up holding in their glistening 
teeth the nickels and dimes tossed from 
the deck by hilarious passengers impatient 
to slake their thirst in the last oasis between 
Colon and New York, this author gives us a 
more composite portrait both in words and 
in photographs that shows not only a native 
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hut reminiscent of Africa, but also a villa 
that would not be out of place behind the 
grilles of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
Haiti is a country of such extremes and 
incongruities. Mr. Davis has given us 
both without either lingering too long in the 
hut or passing by the villa without seeing it. 

To this reviewer, however, it seems that 
_ the narrator loses his sense of proportion 
in one vital place. No fault can be found 
. .* in his giving the same amount of space 
: to the pre-occupation period and to the 
period since 1915. What is regretted is 
the fact that one hundred and ten pages 
present an absorbing story from the time 
of Columbus’ discovery of Mole St. 
Nicholas on December 6, 1492, to the death 
of Christophe and Pétion at the end of the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, 
and fewer than fifty pages portray the 

events from then to the American inter- 
The first era has been creditably 
other writers. Mr. Davis 
could well have told, at greater length, the 
period of Haitian efforts to maintain 
a without fatiguing the interest 
_ of the reader. 

_ Tt is perhaps invidious to criticize an 
extremely valuable book for errors of 
- omission. And yet, one instinctively re- 
-_grets a flaw in an otherwise perfect diamond. 

In pointing out some minor flaws, the re- 

viewer hopes that he will not blind the 
reader to the general excellence of the work. 
) Before the full story of the American 

intervention can be told, we must know why 
the Fuller Mission suddenly broke off in 
June, 1915, negotiations with the Haitian 
Government for the leasing of Mole St. 
Nicholas. The answer to this riddle is not 
given. One should have liked, at any 
rate, to know the author's opinion of the 
theory that Mr. Fuller suddenly departed 
because he had realized the possibility of 
America’s dictating terms instead of nego- 
tiating them. 

Another very important omission is the 
story of the Haitian National Railway. 
The interlocking interests of Mr. Farnham 
in both the bank and the railway might 
raise some doubt concerning the dictum 
“that this intervention was inspired by a 
handful of American investors to further 
the plans of a great American bank [the 
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National City Bank of New York] is 
myth created by propagandists” (p. 149), 
The manner in which the Treaty of 1916 
was renewed and some reference to the 
problem of emigration to Cuba might also 
very well have been included in this ae. 
count. 

There is, nevertheless, one myth def. 
nitely consigned to limbo. Apologists of 
the intervention have frequently asserted 
that the Haitians themselves requested 
American intervention. As a matter of 
fact, we learn that Admiral Caperton ar. 
rived in Haitian waters so early as January, 
1915, at the request of the colored consul in 
Cape Haitien and installed a field radio set 
on the American legation in Port au Prince 
in order to keep in close touch with any 
emergencies that might arise. 

As everyone knows, this emergency oc- 
curred on July 27, 1915. At 10.30 on the 
following morning Admiral Caperton 
steamed into the harbor of the capital, 
Nowhere does one find any reason for be- 
lieving that the request came from the 
Haitians. 

After thirteen years of occupation the 
most important questions that confront 
the student are: How successfully has the 
Occupation executed the purposes of the 
Treaty and second, What will the future 
policy be? 

Peace has been established in the sense 
that since the caco revolt of 1916-1918 
there has been no disorder except that in 
connection with the reélection of President 
Borno. Finances have been stabilized 
and the foreign debt greatly reduced. The 
sanitary program has maintained the high- 
est traditions of Reed and Gorgas. Roads 
are somewhat better. Education—to whieh 
no reference was made in the Treaty— 
is moving slowly but steadily forward with 
perhaps overemphasis on vocational train- 
ing at the expense of academic instruction. 
The constabulary, after initial opposition 
from the better educated classes, affords an 
efficient police force although the higher 
ranks are not yet filled by Haitians. 

On the debit side of the ledger the de 
struction of self-government stands out in 
heavy red ink. This is particularly unfor- 
tunate in view of the fact that the inter- 
vention has frequently been justified on the 
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score of the failure of self-government by 
the natives. Except for a puppet presi- 
dent and a powerless council of state the 
Haitians participate in no way in their own 
affairs. The question naturally arises, 
then, If the Haitians are incapable of select- 
ing individuals for a legislature, how are 
they competent to vote intelligently on 
some thirteen amendments involving such 
intricate matters as changes in the term and 
eligibility of the president, judiciary or- 
ganization, and freedom of the press? Mr. 
Davis also points out that these recent 
amendments contain a great danger for the 
natives who may soon be transformed from 
a small landowning peasantry into a rural 
proletariat. 

There is really only one encouraging 
glimpse into the future from this point of 
view. President Borno, in the opinion of 
the author is ineligible for reé#lection in 
1930 (p. 263). If this is true (a recently 
returned observer holds exactly the oppo- 
site view) a president who has more con- 
fidence in his own people may cajole the 
High Commissioner into deciding that at 
last “an even year” had arrived since 1917 
when elections to a legislature might be 
held. And that after all is the vital ques- 
tion at the present time. What will 
America do after 1936? If we intend to live 
up to the terms of the Treaty that we im- 
posed, we should withdraw in eight years. 
And if we do withdraw, our failure to train 
the Haitians to take over their own govern- 
ment will more than offset whatever ma- 
terial good has been accomplished—and 
provide a perfect setting for another inter- 
vention. 

Although the social history of Haiti re- 
mains to be written, “Black Democracy” 
both in retrospect and in prospect will long 
remain an authoritative work on the po- 
litical history of the island. Such, at any 
rate, is the opinion of a captain in the 
United States Navy—a realist, and of a 
college professor—an idealist. 

Rayrorp W. Logan. 


Larsen, NELLA. 
Price, $2.50. 
Knopf, 1928. 
“Quicksand” is the story of a few central 

years of a girl’s life. It is essentially the 


Quicksand. 
New York: 


Pp. 301. 
Alfred A. 


aut 


story of her inner life; the outer events __ 5 
are for the most part of secondary im- | 
portance, merely the result of her hl | ; 


conflicts, tangles, inexplicable moods 


ticated one, with very little characteriza-  __ 
tion, very few characters, and no 
plot. 

Helga Crane is an orphan, the daughter 
of a Danish girl and an American Negro. 
The conflicts that star her course arise — 
chiefly out of the strange blend in her blood, 
Living with Negroes, she is still involun- 
tarily a person apart—just remote enough 
to never fit in. Living with her white kin- 
dred in Denmark, she is still so dominated 
by her Negro blood that she refuses mar- 
riage to the Danish artist who could have 
given her multitudes of the things she de- 
sires but could not stir her emotions. She __ 
goes back to America and after a few in- Bg 
tense emotional experiences, she is “con- =| 
verted” by a series of accidents, and, _ 
blinded by her senses, rushes into marriage __ 
with an Alabama preacher. We leave her, — 
exhausted and disillusioned on _ nearly 
every score, bearing children in the Negro 
quarter of an Alabama town. 

The book is well written, though the 
style has that choppy, involved, self- 
conscious quality that marks the majority _ 
of the sophisticated novels coming off the 
press now. The pictures of Harlem are 
tremendously interesting, full of color and ; 
delightful detail. The portrait of Helga 
Crane is rich and vivid; and yet it struck us = ad 
as being elusively incomplete. It is too 
subjective, too fragmentary, too much of 4 a 
psychological study; it is a chain of sudden Ris oe. 
and keen insights into the girl’s nature and es og 
experience, but not quite the portrait of a — ae 
fused and living creature, moving inde- =~ 
pendently across the stage. This may not , 
be fair criticism, however, for it is not such _ 
persons that the average modern novels _ * 
endeavor to portray. Their aim is not ~~ 
to tell a story or create a heroine and her _ oe 
cohorts, but to make an informal study, — oe, 
profound, but necessarily fragmentary. _ 
Judged on this score, the novel is indeed 
a good one, artistically and compellingly a i 
done. 
Karsartve SHeparp Haypen. 
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r Pp. 207. Price, $2.50. New York: 
ar J Harper and Brothers, 1928. 


_ Mr. Vandercook has written superbly 
well the biography of Henry Christophe of 
Haiti. “I have added nothing,” he says, 
“to the sparse records of old books and the 
fading memories that linger in the minds of 
men in his own country.” Buthehas. To 
the bare recital of facts he has added a 
tremendous amount of understanding, of 
- human sympathy. Never once, however, 
has he allowed himself to become maudlin 
over the tragically great figure of this Negro 
He has restrained himself well. 
Christophe, Toussaint “The Opener,” 
and Jean-Jacques Dessalines! Three great 
_ black liberators! Each is given full and 
sympathetic treatment; the tragedy of each 
_ is sketched with proper fineness. But the 
greatest of these is Henry Christophe, who, 
born a slave, became bootboy, stableman, 
waiter, soldier, general, president, king! 
_ An energetic, tireless, proud, wily lover of 


his fellow blacks, the builder of Sans Souci, 


on this side of the Atlantic, the cultivator of 
farms, the instigator of trade! Under his 


Aaa came prosperous, a world power in com- 
merce, a successful defier of Napoleon. 
When finally his benefitted people foolishly 
 pebelled against his strict régime—his 


a tyranny they called it—when he was left 


_ alone, paralyzed, in his chamber of the pal- 

ace with marching Negroes shouting, “A 
le Roit Vive l'indépendance!”’ all about 

it, he put a golden bullet through his brain 

and his kingdom dissolved into ruin. 

The book, in content, in format, in illus- 

It deserves 


It contains a full bibliography. 
Dovetas L. Hunt. 


Opum, Howarp W. Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder. Pp. 322. Price, $3.00. Indi- 
ana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 


The title of this novel is taken from one of 
the many songs which lend variety and 


Black Majesty. 
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charm to the rhythmic monologue of , 
Negro troubadour whose adventures ap 
epitomized in the opening paragraph: 

This is more’n twenty times I been back tp 
this state and more’n fohty states I bien in, 
*bout a thousand jobs I worked at. . . . 


I done walk till feets gone to rollin’ 
Jes lak a wheel, Lawd, jes lak a wheel, 


Thus superstition, magic, religious cop. 
flict, loneliness, maternal devotion, love of 
home, and emotional violence are recorded 
with absolute fidelity to a certain type of 
Negro character and with uncensored 
frankness. 

Dr. Odum, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina, has made 4 
sincere and systematic attempt to express 
the romance of a Negro wanderer. His 
result is as perfect as any record of human 
impulses can be. The attempt must neces- 
sarily fail in part because of the impossibil, 
ity of expressing race or group instincts in 
words. But it has succeeded tremendously 
in interpreting these instincts. 

Sapre ALEXANDER. 


Srerner, Jesse F., and Brown, Roy M. 
The North Carolina Chain Gang: A 
Study of County Convict Road Work. 
University of North Carolina Social 
Study Series. Pp. 194. Price, $2.00. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1927. 

Since October, 1925, the Institute for 
Social Research of the University of North 
Carolina has been interested in Negro 
crime “‘as a part of a larger study of the 
Negro in the South.” As a result of this 
interest—and in accord with the spirit of 
the Social Study Series, of which this mono- 
graph appears as a unit—this first scientific 
study of that well-known, but hitherto dis- 
regarded, institution of the chain gang has 
appeared. 

Perhaps no item in the field embraced by 
penology, or by the administration of crim- 
inal justice, has been so neglected as the 
chain gang, unless it be the function of the 
prosecuting attorney. With the appear 
ance of this work, however, the chain gang 
may no longer be regarded as merely a part 
of the landscape. It must be considered as 
a penal institution which lacks the sanction 
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of advanced social thought, and which is 
rapidly being displaced on account of eco- 
nomic changes in the system itself. 

There are ten chapters in the book, dis- 
cussing in order, The Chain Gang as a Penal 
Institution, Early Development of the 
System, Methods of Organization, Types of 
Convict Road Camps, Health, Sanitation, 
and Maintenance of Discipline, Economic 
Aspects of the Chain Gang, Statistical 
Study of the Chain Gang Population, Case 
Histories of Typical Negro Convicts, and 
the Relative Merits of County and State 
Control of Convict Road Work. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
origin and development of this institution 
is a part of the “ Negro complex” of Amer- 
ica. The method has been tried by eight- 
een states outside the South, but has been 
retained only in the South. The authors 
think that this is attributable to the mild 
climate of the South, partly, but later ad- 
mit that the development of the plan has 
“been influenced by the presence of the 
Negro.” 

The method of organization of these 
camps in North Carolina follows no stand- 
ard; but is largely a result of special legisla- 
tion. The construction of the camps is 
mostly of a portable type, with about one- 
fourth of the counties tending to permanent 
construction and transportation of prison- 
ers. The less said about the health of the 
convicts and of the sanitation of the camps 
the better for our sense of justice. In the 
administration of discipline, we find the 
chain gang officials inexperienced, or ineffi- 
cient, and that they know of few other 
means of control than that of flogging. 
This latter practice is in use by thirty-seven 
of the forty-seven counties reporting. 
And it is doubtful whether the system can 
be defended on the basis of its economy, for 
the experience of the counties has not been 
thesame. The trend, however, seems to be 
toward the contract system, with free 
labor. 

The statistical study included here takes 
in educational status, age, residence— 
whether rural or urban—occupation, mari- 
tal status, and church membership, types of 
offenses and length of sentences. Certain 
rather startling facts are made plain, al- 
though one wonders just what light might 
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be thrown by a study of church member- | 2 
ship. It needs hardly to be mentioned that 
Negroes outnumber whites two to one on iw 
these gangs. 
Perhaps the most significant portion of = 
the study is that including the case histories __ 
of three “typical Negro convicts.” Some 
one will write a history of the Chain Gang 
from case histories alone, eventually. But 
until that time comes we are aabletoseethe 
futility of dealing with the chain gang type a. 
with chain gang methods, for the authors | 
have been at pains to describe the type | 
here. 
This book is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of present-day penal systems. _ 
And it ought to serve to stimulate and to — 
arouse social consciousness on conditions _ 
which approach the unbelievable. ae 
Bertram W. Doy.ez. 


DuBors, W. E. Burcuarpr. Dark 
cess: A Romance. Pp. 311. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1928. 
“Which is really Truth—Fact or Fancy? 

the Dream of the Spirit or the Pain of the == 

Bone?” So closes the Epilogue of “Dark __ 

Princess.” And the reader, who has been 

whirled through a maelstrom of stark reali- 

ties and romantic visions, breathes a prayer _ 
of gratitude to the author for crystallizing _ 
so briefly the questions that tormented him _ 
as he plunged through the pages of this be- _ 
wildering book. For the book isan amaz- = 
ing mixture of fact and fancy. There is = 
mingled in it the pain and toil of thedark = 
laborers in our great cities,andtheromance 

and regal splendor of an ancient kingdom — a 

that lies below the white summits of the 

Himalayas. And from the 


union of 


Kantilja, Princess of Bwodpur, is born a son 
who is hailed by the representatives of all 
the colored nations as “Messenger and ~ 
Messiah to all the Darker Worlds.” This 
is the dream, this is the vision that rises 

from the sufferings of the oppressed races. — 


Mr. DuBois makes a keen analysis of 
the social and political position of the 
American Negro, although at times he ~— 

seems almost too self-conscious in his desire 
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to present his picture of the race as a tre- 
mendous social force. And the whole book 
would have gained in effectiveness if the 
author had restrained his sense of the dra- 
matic a trifle. Even his limiting his title by 
the term “A Romance” does not excuse 
some of the far-fetched situations; a train is 
saved from destruction in the last second of 
time, an airplane is employed in a most 
spectacular manner, a Princess appears and 
disappears as if controlled by the genii of 
Arabian Nights. Moreover, the inclusion 
of Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, and Negro 
under one color badge is stretching a point, 
and it is a point to which the races them- 
selves might take serious exception. But 
these flaws, if such they be, do not detract 
from the impressiveness of this scholarly 
book. Though its pages beat the music of 
that most glorious of the spirituals, “Go 
Down, Moses—Tell Old Pharaoh, Let My 
People Go.” . And after reading it one has 
the feeling that the much written of white 
man’s burden is sentimental twaddle, but 
that the black man’s burden of suffering is a 
cross which sometimes must be borne on the 
shoulders of all humanity. 
JANE REITELL. 


Cenprars, Braise. The African Saga. 
Translated from L’Anthologie Négre by 
Margery Bianco. With an introduction 
by Arthur B. Spingarn. Pp. 378. 
Price, $5.00. New York: Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd., 1927. 

It is a commonplace that we cannot hope 
_ to understand the aliens within our borders 

unless we familiarize ourselves with the 
cultural background from which they come. 

De While this is less true of the American Negro, 

so thoroughly is he acculturated here, so 

few are the vestiges of Africa in him, it is 


been written of the folklore of Africa. ‘The 
general reader in English may have run 
across a smaller collection of this same 
material without acknowledgment of 
source in the Little Blue Book Series under 
‘the title “African Folk Tales.” In the 
present sumptuous volumes he will find the 
best available compilation. 

Like every compilation it occasionally 
fails to interest. Even with the authorship 
of so extraordinary a traveller, student and 
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poet as Blaise Cendrars, one may haye g 
legitimate doubt as to how closely these pp. 
told tales, culled from the scores of sources 
cited in his excellent bibliography, retain 
the flavor and feeling of the original. 

One hundred and three tales are classified 
in twenty-one chapters as being humorous, 
modern, tales of adventure, wonder, crea. 
tion, fetishism, totemism, imaginary 
ence, morals or love. Each reader will haye 
his favorite in the diverse collection, the 
rogue Fountinndouha and his adventures, 
the disillusion, as complete as De la Roche. 
foucauld’s of “Ingratitude,” or the creation 
stories calculated to give pause to the funda. 
mentalist. Ifsomeseem pointless and others 
childish escape mechanisms, the reader will 
gain from these stories an enlarged knowl- 
edge of African character and custom, and 
an increased respect for African genius. 

W. Rex Crawrorp, 


Work, Monroe N. A Bibliography of the 
Negro in Africa and America. Pp. xxi, 
698. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1928. 

Research students of American race rela- 
tions will be forever in debt to Dr. Work for 
the assistance he has given them in making 
available in classified form the thousands of 
titles of books, articles, pamphlets, etc., by 
and concerning Negroes. Errors and omis- 
sions can be found. The section on crime, 
for example, omits a number of worth-while 
sources and includes several which are 
practically without value. White and 
colored authors are distinguished, but ina 
few cases inaccurately. The cross-referene- 
ing could well be improved. But these are 
minor criticisms of the sort which can be 
made against any comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. They should not be interpreted as 
an indication of an unfavorable attitude 
towards such a tremendous piece of 
research. The minor sins are atoned for 
and shoved far into the background by the 
virtues of the achievement as a whole. 

DonaLp Youn. 


Westey, Cuartes H. Negro Labor in the 
United States. Pp. xiii, 343. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1927. 

The thread of thought in this little book 

is spun from three strands of inquiry: (1) 
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Will the Negro work? (2) Does he have the 
capacity for industrial labor? (3) Will he 
be given the opportunity to work in skilled 
trades? However, the treatment is not at 
the level of propaganda, but “seeks to give a 
documentary study of the Negro Labor Move- 
ment from the historical point of view.” 

In true historical style the author con- 
structs for us a picture of the conditions in 
the South which created an artisan class 
under slavery, and completes it by a very 
able characterization of the free Negro be- 
fore the Civil War. 

The periods of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction are treated largely from the angle 
of the efficiency of Negro labor, the military 
services and political activities of the Negro 
being properly subordinated. An account 
of the early attempts to organize Negro 
labor is inserted here, but the more serious 
efforts to unionize the colored artisan class 
is reserved for treatment in the closing 
chapters. The emphasis of the last two chap- 
ters is upon the opportunity of the Negro 
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migrant to the North to secure desirable 
employment, and to elicit proper recogni- 
tion from organized labor. 

Our fund of available knowledge concern- 
ing Negro labor is greatly enriched by this 
monograph. The pages of statistics and 
routine information may not make the vol- 
ume a very popular book for general read- 
ing, but they do make it a valuable hand- 
book, and they indicate the care with which 
the data have been gathered. Occasion- 
ally the author is diverted into exposition, 
but the text is carefully documented, and 
the bibliography of ten pages suggests very 
conscientious research. 

Finally, we have the history of Negro 
labor in our country from the Negro’s 
point of view. Some accounts of Negro 
labor have been charitable, others have 
been contemptuous, but this one simply 
pieces together the story as it is told in the 
most acceptable records and documents 
available. 
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Negro Folk-Dance, 235. 
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of, 295; results of, 295. 

Negro Intellectuals, 240. 

Negro Intelligence, effects of segregation, 228. 

Negro, intelligence of, 175. 

Negro in the Court Room, studies of, 57. 
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Negroes in Argentina, 317. 

Negroes in Brazil, 311; proportion to whites, 
$11, 312; economic relations, 312, 313; labor, 
$18; literacy, 313; discipline, 313; schools, 
$13; culture, 313. 

Negroes in C entral America, 315; slaves, 315. 

Negroes in Colombia, 315. 

Negroes in Latin America, 317; political activity, 
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Negroes in Mexico, 315; caste ratings, 316. 

Negroes in Panama, 316. 

Necroes IN Pusuic Instrrvutions, 
MINDED AND Pauper, Niles Carpenter, 65—76. 

Negroes in South Africa, employment, 300, 301; 
color bar, 301; 1925 Wage Act, 301. 

NEGROES IN THE Soutn, ComMon ScHOOLSs FoR, 
N. C. Newbold, 209-23. 

Negroes in Uruguay, 316, 317. 

Negroes in Venezuela, 315; culture, 315. 

Negro Journalism as a Profession, 252. 

Negro Labor, competition of, 130. 

Negro Labor Conditions, change in 129. 

Negro Labor, 129, 150; demand for, 136. 

Negro Labor Supply, 135, 136. 

Negro Land Ownership, 149. 

Negro Leadership, 257. 

Negro’s Legal Status, 98, Social Status, 98. 

Negro Life in Detroit, 266. 

Negro Leisure Time Activities (Rural), 272, 
273; effects of, 273; encouraging influences, 
279. 

Negro Life in American Art, expressions of, 236. 

Negro Literary Effort, recovery of, 239, 240, 241. 

Negro Literature, effects of slavery on, 238, 239; 
new phase of self-expression, 241. 

Negro Local Business Leagues, 259. 

Negro Magazine, first edition, 249. 

Negro, mental ability, experimental studies of 
racial differences in, 166, 167; variations in 
methods, 167. 

Negro Migration, 26, 34; to cities, 32. 

Negro Migration, 272, 273; reasons for, 273; 
results of, 273. 

Negro Minister, 270. 

Negro Ministers and Teachers, increase in, 139. 

Negro Minstrel, evolution of, 188. 

Negro Music, future of, 190; study of, 191. 

Negro Music, secular, 237 

Necro Music, Tourer New APPROACHES TO THE 
Srupy or, Carl E. Seashore, 191-2. 

Negro, Musical Ability, 186, 188; methods of 
testing, 186, 187. 

Negro Musical Mind, scientific concept of, 192. 

Negro Musician, European attitude toward, 335. 

Negro Neighborhoods, study of rents, 114, 115, 

Negro Nurse, 87, 88, 89, 291, 297; house-to-house 
visits, 88; efficiency of, 89. 

Negro Organizations, 259, 260. 
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Negro Pauper and Feebleminded, diversity of 
treatment, 67, 70; types of admission to in- 
stitutions, 73, 74; proportion to whites, 74, 75. 

Negro Paupers in Almshouses, 73. 

Negro Paupers, incapacitated, admitted into 
almshouses during 1922, 75. 

Negro Pauperism, physical incapacity, 75. 

Negro Peasant, folk-products, 236. 

Negro Physician, 291. 

Negro Poetry and Music, 242; group expression, 
242; movement toward racial expression, 242. 

Negro Poets, 243. 

Negro Public Education, new difficulties, 210; 
available assets, 210; pioneers, 211; teacher 
training, 211. 

Negro Public Schools, beginnings and reconstruc- 
tion, 209; presidential plan, 209, 210; con- 
gressional, 209, 210; leadership, 210; lack of 
records, 210. 

Negro Public Schools, cost of maintenance, 218; 
school property, 218. 

Negro Public Schools, organization of, 210. 

Negro Political Rights, 104; property rights, 104. 

Negro, political and social scheme, 100. 

Negro Political Domination, fear of, 147. 

Negro Population, 26, 32, 33; age and sex dis- 
tribution, 28, 29; shifts of, 32, 33, 34. 

Negro Population in England, 335. 

Negro Population in Haiti, 308; race feeling, 308; 
economic backwardness, 308; illiteracy, 308; 
political incompetence, 308; culture, 308. 

Negro Population, marital condition, 46, 47. 

Negro Population, movement of, 110. 

Necro Porentiauities, Earty Arrican Cut- 
TURE AS AN INDICATION OF PRESENT, Leo Fro- 
benius, 153-65. 

Necro Press, Tar, Eugene Gordon, 248-56 

Negro Press, Church influence, 250; success of, 
251. 

Negro Press, development of, 248; first amerda 
tions, 248; advancement of, 254. 

Negro Press, Pre-World War, 251. be 

Negro Press Survey, 255. ; 

Negro, Prevalent Diseases, 296; venereal, 206: 296; 
tuberculosis, 296. 

Negro Prison Population, 53, 62. 

Negro, prison statistics, 63. 

Negro Problem, 7; political situation, 7; educa- 
tion, 7, 8. 


Necro Prosiem, Lecat ASPECTS OF THE, James 


Weldon Johnson and Herbert J. Seligmann, 
90-7. 


‘Negro Professions, development of, 139; inade- 


quate facilities for training, 141. 

Negro Progress, 261; erection of rural schools, 
261; Rosenwald Fund, 261. 

Negro Progress, 257; religious, 257; advancement 
toward freedom, 117. 

Necro Progress, Tue Cuurcu George E. 
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Negroes, promotion of business among, 259. 
‘Negro, propagandists for abolition, 119. 
Negro Public Health Nurse, 297; lack of training 
facilities, 297. 
Negro Publications, circulation, 256. 
Negro Publications, Post Civil War, 249. 
Negro Publications, 248; pre-war editors, 248, 
249. 
Negro Pupils, retardation by place of birth, 228, 
229. 
Necro Race, Heattn Measures as Tuey Re- 
LATE TO THE, F. O. Nichols, 294-8. 
vNegro Race Pride, 119. 
Negro, Racial Immunity, 83, 84. 
Negro, Rate of Growth, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Negro Recreations, public attitude, 278; effects 
of, 279; stimulating influences, 282. 
Negro Recreational Facilities, 280, 281, 273, 274; 
psychological effect, 273, 274. 
Necro, Recreatronat Facturres ror, For- 
rester B. Washington, 272-82. 
Negro, relatively superiority of, 169. 
Negro Religious and Economic Training, 119, 120. 
Negro Renaissance, 242; cultural and social 
effects, 242; literary and artistic course, 242. 
Negro, Residential Distribution? LL”. 
Negro Revolt in San Domingo, 118. 
Negro (Rural), Educational Efficiency, 207. 
Negro Rural Schools, 219, 220, 261; campaign 
for, 261. 
Negro School Attendance, 231, 224, 225; sickness, 
231. 
Negro School Children, segregation of, 227. 
Negro School, folk-lore expression, 235. 
Negro School Population, enrollment and atten- 
dance, 216. 
Negro School, racial self-expression, 235. 
Negro School System, separation of, 199. 
Negro Schools, 227; New Lincoln, 227; New 
Jersey, 227, 228. 
Negro Scores, comparison with, 187. 
Negro Self-Expression, new phase of, 241. 
Negro Settlements, destiny of Population, 114. 
Negro Slaves in Cuba, 309, 310; culture, 310; 
rural, 310. 
Negro Slaves, social activity, 120, 121. 
“Negro Social Centers, 292. 
* Negro Social Customs, 116. 
Negro, social research 289; demand for, 289. 
Negro, social service among, 287, 288; committee 
on urban conditions, 287; National League 
for the Protection of Colored Women, 287. 
Negro Social Work, growth of, 152; cost of, 292. 
Negro, Social Work Activities, 289. 
Negro Social Worker, 288; important force, 289. 
Negro Social Workers, training of, 290; case 
workers, 291. 
Negro Songs, 189. 
Negro State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 296. 
Negro Students in Social Work, 292. 


Occupational Groups, 182. 


Negro Suffrage, restriction and elimination of, 
212. 
Negroes in Santo Domingo, 306. 
Neoroes, Socia, Work Amona, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, 287-93. 
Negro Teacher Training, 217; salaries, 217; 
average term, 217. 
Negro Theatre, 277. 
“Necro, Toe Economic Stratus op 
THE, Charles S. Johnson, 128—37. 
Necro, Tue Heatrtnu or, Louis I. Dublin, 77-85. 
Necro, THe Mentat Stratus or THe, Morris 
S. Viteles, 166-77. 
Necro, THe Musica Aptmiry or, Yale §, 
Nathanson, 186-90. 
Negro, treatment of Crime, 90. 
Negro, treatment of paupers and feebleminded, 
67. 
Necro, TUBERCULOSIS AND THE, H. M. R. 
Landis, 86-9. 
Negro Tuberculosis, Explanation of High Death 
Rate, 86, lack of immunity, 86. 
Negro Urban Population, 129. 
Negro Vote, 91. 
Negro Weeklies, characteristic appeal, 253, 254. 
Negro-White, differences, 169, 175; results of 
Army tests, 169. 
Negroes and Whites, educational status, 170, 171, 
Negro-Whites, mental differences, 175. 
Negro-Whites, Mental Tests, results of, 173. 
Negro-Whites, Scores on Army Tests, 169; dis- 
tribution of Test Scores, 169. 
Negro Women in Business, 143, 144. 
Negro Women in Industry, 134, 135. 
Negro Workers, distribution of, 131, 133, 135. 
Negro Writers, Attitude of, 24, 25. 
Negro Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
260; activities of, 260; donations for, 260, 261. 
Negro Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
260; activities of, 260. 
Newso tp, N. C., Common Schools for Negroes 
in the South, 209-23. 
New York State Laws, 1918, 96, 97. 
Nicos, F. O., Health Measures as they Relate 
to the Negro Race, 294-8. 
_Nicnots, Roy F., The Progress of the American 
Negro in Slavery, 116-21. 


Occupational Levels, 203. 
OrGantzep Necro Errort ror Ractau Proe- 
ress, R. R. Moton, 257-63. 


Park, Rosert E., The Bases of Race Prejudice, 
11-20. 

Payne, E. Gerorcr, Negroes in the Public 
Elementary Schools of the North, 224-33. 

Peabody Fund, 1867, 210. 

Pererson, Josepu, Methods of Investigating 
Comparative Abilities in Races, 178-85. 
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Phelps Stokes Fund, 196, 212, 213. 

Phonophotography, 191; demonstration of, 192. 

Plantation System, adaptability of the Negroes, 
129; destruction of, 135. 

Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, community activities, 291. 

Pusuic ELEMENTARY ScHoois or THE Nort, 
NEGROES IN THE, E. George Payne, 224-33. 
Public Recreation in Forty Northern Cities, 274. 
Public Recreation in Seventeen Southern Cities, 

274. 

Prejudice, caste, 15; race, 15, 16, 17, 94; defense 
of, 11. 

Pressey Classification, Cross Out Tests, 196. 

Primary Law, white 1924, 91, 92. 

Private Recreation (Social Service) in Forty 
Northern Cities, 275, 276; in seventeen 
southern cities, 275, 276. 

Proressions, THe Necro In BusINEss AND 
THE, Monroe N. Work, 138—44. 

PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN SLAVERY, 
Tue, Roy F. Nichols, 116-21. 

Protestant Church Activities, 264. 
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Race Differences, 185. 

Race Discrimination, 54, 55, 64, 210, 219, 311, 315. 

Race, Discussions of, 6. 

Race Distinction, 102. 

Race Equality, struggle for, 4; movement for, 5. 

Race and Class Distinctions, 14. 

Race aNp Ciass Herbert Adol- 
phus Miller, 1-5. 

Race Comparisons, 179; fair samplings, 182. 

Race Contacts, 1; theories, 1, 2. 

Race Identity, 102. 

Race Instinctiveness, 16. 

Race Medians, differences of, 178. 

Race Question, new interest, 152. 

Race Prejudice, 4, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 94, 103, 
210, 271, 307, 318, 314, 317, 332, 333, 335, 336. 

Race Presupice, Tue Bases or, Robert E. 
Park, 11-20. 

Race Problem, 1 

Race Problems in the United States, 6, 7; future 
problems, 9. 

Race Programs, 240; controversial feuds, 240. 

Race Recognition, struggle for, 21, 22. 

Race Relations, 147; differences in, 146; new 
methods in, 151. 

Race Relations, 13, 14; problem of, 9; change in 
20. 

Race Relations in America, 293. 

Race Retations THE Untrep States, W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, 6-10. 

Race Relationship, 252. 

Race Tests, qualitative differences, 183; purpose 
of, 184; value of, 184. 

Race Testing, 179; Rational Learning Test, 
179, 180, 181. 

Races and Classes, reactions of, 4. 


Races, history of in America, 3. 

Races, Mernops or Investicatinc Com- 
PARATIVE AsrLitres IN, Joseph Peterson, 
178-85. 

Ractan ADVANCEMENT, Sevr-ResPectT AS A 


Factor rx, H. M. Bond, 21-5. 
Racial Antipathies, 16, 52. 
Racial Bitterness, 211. 
Racial and Class Hatred, 7. 
Racial Crime, 7. 


Racial Comparisons, 187, 193, 194, 205. 

Racial Definitions, 102, 103. 

Racial Differences, 174, 186. pe) 

Racial Differences in Mental Abilities, experi- ra 
mental studies of, 166, 167. 

Racial Differences in Temperament, 172. 

Racial Discrimination, 104, 269; distinction, 104. 

Racial Distinctions, 19, 317. 

Racial Groups, Environment cause of differences, 
204, 205. 

Racial Identity, 136. 

Racial and Immigrant Neighborhoods, growth 
of, 109. 

Racial Inequality, mulattoes, 39. : 

Racial Inferiority, 204. 

Racial Mental Equality, 175. 

Racial Oppression, 23, 24. eee ee 

Racial Prejudice, 188. 

Racial Progress, 22. 

RactaL Progress, Orcanizep Necro Errort— 


ror, R. R. Moton, 257-63. 
Racial Relations, efforts to adjust, 270. 
Racial Segregation, 288. 
Racial Separation, 105. 
Racial Studies, results of, 193. ne 


Racial Temperament Tests, validity of, al 
174. 
Racial Tests, interpretation of results, 173, ae OS 
Rational Learning Tests, 179, 180, 201. i 
RecreEaTIONAL Factuirres For THE NEGRO, 

272-82. Forrester B. Washington. > 
Recreation, Public i in ities (north and south), 
274, 275; private, 
RELATIONS IN THE Us NITED States, Race, W. 
E. Du Bois, 6—10. 
Residential Segregation, 115. 
RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION IN AMERICAN sie 
Ernest Burgess, 105-15. 
Residential Segregation of Racial and 
Groups, 108. 
Reuter, E. B., The American Mulatto, 36-43. 
Ritual, Ceremonial and Social, 18, 19. “4 
Rosenwald Fund, 261, 264. 
Santo Domingo, Negro Slaves, 306. 
School Survey Reports, 205; results of, 205, 206. ie e 


School Systems, Indexes of Efficiency, 208. a 
Seasnore, Cart E., Three new Approaches 
the Study of Negro Music, 191-2. . ae 


Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, 187. 
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Segregation, 10, 92, 93, 277, 288; results of, 10; 
x residential, 92, 93, 104. 
SEGREGATION IN AMERICAN Crrtes, RESIDENTIAL 
Ernest W. Burgess, 105-15. 
Segregation of School Children, 227. 
Self-Respect, 22, 23. 
as A Factor ry Ractat ApvANcE- 
MENT, H. M. Bond, 21-5. 

SeticMann, Hersert J., Legal Aspects of the 
Negro Problem, 90-7. 

Tuorsten, The Negro Criminal, A 
Statistical Note, 52-64. 

Slave Rebellion, organization of, 118; effects of, 
118, 

Slave Law, anti-fugitive, 99. 

Slave Population, 120; social activity, 120. 
Slavery and Emancipation, 8 
Slavery, Advancement, 116, 118. ia 
Slavery, effects on the South, 147. yee? 
Slavery, institution of, 45, 99. 

Slavery, justification of, 117. 

Stavery, THe Procress oF THE AMERICAN 
Nearo Roy F. Nichols, 116-21. 

Slaves, change of economic value, 118. 

Slaves in the Upper South, 145; in the far South, 

145. 

_ Slaves, living conditions, 45, 46. 
Smith-Hughes Law, 126. ido 
Social Disorganization, 22. peg 
Social Dissolution, effects of, 15. 

Social Distinctions in Latin America, 316. 


Social Problems, 6. 
Social Status, 23. 
“4 Socta, Work Amone Necross, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, 287-93. 
rs ode Work Among Negroes, effects of, 293; 
purpose of, 288 
Socialism, materialistic, 4 


Society of Friends, 123. 

% Sourn Arrica, Brack anp Wurre rn, Ray- 

eo mond Leslie Buell, 299-305. 

Oe South African Economic Native Conditions, 301, 
; $02; Native Land Act, 301; Beaumont Com- 
mission, 301, 302; Natal Rebellion, 302. 

South African Motive, 300. 

South African Native Problem, 302; political 
condition, 302, 303. 

South African Political Conditions, 303; parlia- 
mentary bills, 308, 304. 

South Africa’s Race Problem, solution of, 304. 


Sourn, Tue Necro iw tae New, Will W. Alex- 
ander, 145-52. 

South, Upper and Lower, 146; contrast in atti- 
=. ro tude, 146; lynching, 146; Negro education, 
146. 

State Negro Tuberculosis Society, 297 
SratisticaL Nore, Tue Necro 
Thorsten Sellin, 52-64. 


INDEX 
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A SratisticaL StaTEMENT—THE NEGRO IN TRE 
Untrep States, Charles Luther Fry, 26-95, 

Statistics, commitment, 63. 

Srupy or Necro Music, Taree New Ap 
PROACHES TO, Carl E. Seashore, 191-2, 


Supreme Court, 92, 100, 102. a 


Sweet Case, 94. 

Syrtic Culture, 156, 157. 

Test Achievements and School Efficiency, 300, 

Tests, Rational Learning, 201. 

Testing, intra-racial, 184. 

Tests, classification of children tested, 202. 

Tests, interpretation by Peterson, 198, 199; 
analysis of, 199. 

Tests, mental, 194; scholastic, 194; results, 194, 
195. 

Tests, mixed relation, percentage of scores, 201, 

Tests, race, 179; rational learning, 179, 180; 
standardized, 180, 181. 

Tue Cuurcn Necro Procress, George E. 
Haynes, 264-71. 

Tompson, Caartes H., The Educational 
Achievement of Negro Children, 193-208. 

Taree New Approacnes TO THE Srupy or 
Necro Music, Carl E. Seashore, 191-2. 

Tosras, C. H., The Work of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
with Negro Youth, 283-6. 

Trade Unions, 129. 

Trades, skilled in the South, 147. 

Tuberculosis, among Negroes, causes of, 296; 
Negro leadership, 297. 

Tuberculosis Among Negroes, problem of, 87, 
88; cause and prevention of, 88; progress of 
Phipps Institute, 88. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE Necro, H. M. R. Lan- 
dis, 86-9. 

Tuberculosis, Crusade against, 87; educational 
campaign, 87. 

Tuberculosis Dispensary, 87. 

Tuberculosis, treatment and study of, Phipps 
Institute, 88, 89. 


United States Supreme Court, 91, 95. 


Vrretes, Morris S., The Mental Status of the 
Negro, 166-77. 


WasnIncTon, Forrester B., Recreational Fa- 
cilities for the Negro, 272-82. 

West Arrica, Buack AND Warres tn CERTAIN 
Parts or, Isaac Fisher, 318-30. 

West African Colonies, education, 321; Gold 
Coast, 321, 322; development of trade, 322; 
education of girls, 322; coperation of mission- 
ary societies, $322; Sierra Leone, 322; Nigeria, 
$22. 

West African Colonies, 319; technique of civiliza- 
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tion work, 319, 320, 321; governmental poli- Youna Men’s anp Younc Women’s 
cies, 319, 320; development of work, 320; Associations with Necr> Yours, 
development of agriculture, 320; communica- Work or tue, C. H. Tobias, 283-6. 2 
tion, 320; health measures, 320. Y Men’s C 
West Africans, future developments, 324, 325. 
W The Color Line in Euro Associations (colored), 284, 285. ee 
HITE, 
Youne Men’s Curistian Assocrations, 
Worx, Monroe N., The Negro in Business and ganization of, 283; Rosenwald am, 
the Professions, 138—44. 283, 284. 
Work or THE Younac Men’s anp Youna Youna Women’s 
Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS WITH 


Curistian As om 
(colored), 285; organization, 285; progress of, 


Necro Yours, C. H. Tobias, 283-6. 285, 286; activities, 286. 
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